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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Tae object of the present series of volumes is to fill a gap in the 
litcrature of hypnotism in a number of countries both in the Old 
and New Worlds. Generally speaking, accounts of alleged para- 
normal phenomena occurring in the mesmeric and hypnotic states 
have been omitted by writers on hypnotism and no detailed treat- 
ment of this aspect of the question has so far been published. 

The main reason why this gap in the literature of hypnotism 
cxists is that in the nineteenth century interest in mesmerism was 
aroused and maintained not only by accounts of the therapeutic 
value of mesmeric treatment and its use as an anaesthetic agent 
in surgery, but also because paranormal phenomena were said 
to occur with very many of the somnambules. Thought-trans- 
mission, eycless-sight, travelling clairvoyance and mental suggestion 
at a distance were all said to occur constantly; and the fear of 
being thought unorthodox and tainted by the “ occult ” effectively 
prevented many serious men of learning from becoming too closely 
associated with the mesmerists, both medical and lay. 

The aim here, therefore, is to raise the curtain on the almost 
unknown and forgotten activities of the mesmerists of the nine- 
teenth century, while concentrating on the paranormal aspects of 
their work. Since reports of such phenomena occurring in the 
hypnotic state begin to disappear before the end of the nineteenth 
century and are rarely reported in the first part of the twentieth, 
the account of mesmerism here presented ceases at the end of 
the nineteenth century. Although in some countries of Europe 
reports of paranormal phenomena in mesmerism are far slighter 
than in others, attempts have been made to give a general picture 
of the scene while paying greater attention to countries such as 
l‘rance, Germany and England, where a mass of material exists 
from which it is hoped a representative collection of cases has been 
examined. 

The present volume deals with the paranormal clement in 
mesmerism as recorded in France from 1800 to 1900. In 1778 
Mesmer arrived in Paris and his appearance created a sensation 
which led to the rapid growth of interest in the cures said to follow 
mesmeric treatment and in the other curious phenomena which 
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were said to accompany it. Controversy became acute, but 
Mesmer’s reputation was widespread and mesmerism became 
employed in both medical and lay circles. The marvellous cures 
and paranormal phenomena said to be demonstrated by the 
somnambules proved so startling that mesmerism became fashion- 
able and hundreds of somnambules toured the country with their 
managers giving public shows and demonstrations. 

With the growth of Spiritualism, paranormal phenomena, 
formerly associated with the mesmerized subject, gradually became 
the stock in trade of the Spiritualists and after the 1880s, when 
mesmerism became known as hypnotism, paranormal phenomena 
among hypnotized persons were rarely reported, the hypnotic 
state being almost entirely confined to its use in medical treatment. 

In each section the opinions and conclusions of the contributor 
are his or her own. Great care has been taken to avoid mistakes 
of every kind, although it cannot be hoped that a work of this 
magnitude will be free from errors and both the Editor and the 
contributors will be grateful to any readers for their corrections and 
criticisms. 


The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the 
Society for Psychical Research, for permission to borrow various 
rare books and to quote from parts of their Journal and Proceedings, 
and also to the British Museum. He would also like to thank, 
among others, Mr. Fraser Nicol, Mrs. P. Springford and Miss 
D. Zelenka. He wishes to signify his appreciation of the unfailing 
courtesy and patience of the publishers and, finally, of the constant 
sympathy and encouragement of the President, Mrs. Eileen Garrett, 
and staff of the Parapsychology Foundation of New York. 
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Hypnotism in France 


“ The time may come when it 
will be desirable to analyse and 
compare these somewhat anti- 
quated records; which, although 
they can hardly carry much inde- 
pendent weight, may strongly 
support by analogy such newer 
and better observations as those 
which have just been described.” 


F. W. H. MYERS, 1888. 


Hypnotism in France 
1800-1900 


INTRODUCTION 


The history of mesmerism in France springs directly from that 
day in February, 1778, when F. A. Mesmer, the unorthodox Viennese 
physician, arrived in Paris, after a violent controversy in Austria 
around the alleged healing by mesmerism of Mile Paradis, a young 
woman suffering from an eye complaint, the real nature of which 
will now never be known. Even at that time, Mesmer was not un- 
known outside Austria. In 1773 he was using certain pieces of 
magnetic apparatus which had been claimed by a Jesuit, Fr. M. Hell, 
to have been responsible for some remarkable cures that he had 
effected. Mesmer disagreed: he thought that the magnets had 
some kind of connection with the relief experienced by the patients, 
but he believed that the real secret lay in some mysterious efHuence 
or fluid which was conveyed to the sufferers through the magnets. 

Even before Paracelsus (c. 1493-1541), the famous sixteenth- 
century physician, magnetic attraction, which had been noted in 
connection with the lodestone since the days of the ancient Greeks, 
was thought to have various effects on the human body. But it 
was the insistence by Paracelsus on the magnetic qualities of the 
body itself which led the way to a development of the so-called 
magnetic and sympathetic system of medicine which interested 
persons both lay and medical and which, in turn, was closely 
connected with such conceptions as Sir Kenelm Digby’s powder of 
sympathy and the efficacy of the famous weapon ointment. 

The idea underlying this salve was that if a wound had been 
caused by some weapon, then the anointing of that weapon with the 
healing ointment was necessary in order to mix it with the traces of 
blood left on the weapon and thence the healing virtue would be 
transferred to the wound itself The publication of Beckher’s 


2 See Beckher (1), Heurck (2) and Amadou (3). 
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book (1622) occurred at a time when much controversy was going 
on between the proponents and opponents of the efficacy of the 
weapon salve and the cure of wounds through magnetic influences. 
In 1611 Burggrav, in his very curious book Biolychnium seu Lucerna (4), 
had insisted on the sympathetic relationship between the blood when 
separated from a person and its owner. This idea was at the basis 
of the ingenious “ Lamp of Life and Death ” which consisted of a 
phial containing blood that changed with the health of the person 
giving it, an odd idea which was, of course, linked with his belief in 
the magnetic cure of wounds.* 

The appearance of Beckher’s volume was a landmark in the 
history of the controversy, since in the previous year the famous 
study by J. B. van Helmont (1577-1644)? on the magnetic cure of 
wounds had appeared in which this distinguished and original writer 
had attacked the Jesuit Fr. J. Roberti (1569-1651) who had pre- 
viously written a book (7) against Goclenius, whose volume (8) on 
the magnetic cure of wounds by the weapon salve had aroused his 
intense opposition. To this attack Goclenius had replied (g) by 
insisting that a kind of virtue inherent in the world-soul was suffused 
throughout the universe and that it was there that the secret of the 
efficacy of the sympathetic phenomena was to be found. Roberti, 
however, was not to be silenced and in another book (10), issued in 
1618 under the title of Goclenius heautontimorumenos he again tried to 
refute his opponent and in a further volume (11), published in 1621, 
the Jesuit again attacked Van Helmont, the controversy continuing 
for several more years.* 


1 Cf. the study of N. de Loçques whose book (5) was published in 1664 and 
dealt with the magnetic nature of the human blood. 

2 See G. B. van Helmont (6, pp. 700-733) : the first edition of this work was 
published in 1621. 

3 That is to say the “ Self-Tormentor ”, the title of one of the comedies of 
Terence which was performed about 163 B.c. 

4 A convenient summary of this important controversy will be found in M. A. 
Thouret (12, pp. 2 ff.). Broeckx (13) considered (p. 49) that Van Helmont was 
unpopular mainly on account of his unorthodox medical views. ‘Thouret himself, 
together with his colleague Andry, worked on the magnet in medical cases and 
published a paper (14) on their results in 1779. He was a critical writer and was 
aware of Mesmer’s own interest in the use of the magnet, since he quotes a letter 
from him to Unzer on the subject (12, pp. 21 ; 115). He was one of the earliest 
of the critics of mesmerism to stress the power of the imagination, evidently taking 
a hint from the findings of the French Commission (ib. p. 182). Cf. Devillers’s 
book (15) published the same year which was highly critical of magnetism. Fora 
more modern view of the Goclenius-Roberti controversy and its relation with 
other thinkers of the period see Postel (16, pp. 61 ff.). 
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Although the belief in the weapon ointment among the un- 
educated classes lingered on to the early years of the eighteenth 
century, theories of the magnet and its healing powers were being 
actively discussed long after Roberti’s attacks on Goclenius and were 
slowly paving the way for the theories of Mesmer and animal 
magnetism generally. Tentzelius (17) in 1629, drawing largely from 
Paracelsus, had written a treatise on the virtues of Mumia or the 
remains of an embalmed corpse, in which he extolled sympathy and 
antipathy together with magnetic action at a distance, in a medley 
of occult and astrological ideas. Some twelve years later the great 
and versatile German Jesuit Fr. A. Kircher (1602-1680) startled the 
scientific world with a treatise on his famous theories of medical 
magnetism (18) which was enlarged ten years later (19) and dealt 
much more fully with the whole subject and then was supported 
by a further volume (20) published in 1667, in which he laid a 
special stress on the hidden powers of nature where attraction and 
repulsion, sympathy and antipathy were always at work. 

One of the most interesting of the later works on magnetic 
medicine was the De medicina magnetica libri III generally attributed 
to the Scot William Maxwell (21) but which may have been com- 
posed by more than one hand and of which a part was almost 
certainly written some years before 1679 when it was first published. 
The book might well be regarded as an introduction to modern 
radionics, for we have here many of the germs of the modern theories 
underlying radiesthesia and the early ideas of the vital fluid and 
mesmeric influence. The soul could, it was thought, operate at a 
distance through the emission of certain mysterious rays and there 
was also supposed to be a connection between the body and its 
waste products which remained even when these were separated by 
distance. All these ideas, Maxwell thought, were certain, since the 
experiments around the weapon ointment and the powder of sym- 
pathy had proved them to be so. Moreover, in his discussion with 
Robert Fludd (1574-1637), the Oxford mystical philosopher and 
physician, he was told of a certain magnet which, when applied to 
a region near the heart, was so painful to the patient that it finally 
became unendurable. Whatever this “ magnet > may have been 
(and it was suggested by Maxwell that it was dried human flesh), 
the incident illustrates the presence of suggestion in the use of 
magnetism, a factor clearly apparent in earlier accounts, such as 
that by N. Highmore (22) in 1651, where he recorded the fact that 
sometimes effluvia might be seen streaming from the magnet in the 
form of a mist. 
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Springing from the early ideas of Paracelsus, the magnetic system 
of medicine, linked as it was with ideas of sympathy and natural 
magic, became more popular as the years went by, especially as it 
was so closely connected with men of the calibre of Van Helmont, 
Fludd and Maxwell. The universal fluid was regarded as extending 
to great distances and belief in the influence of the stars and planets 
in human life found ready acceptance in the most highly educated 
circles. Although to Van Helmont the whole idea of the magnetic 
system was somewhat mystical, the wide range of his knowledge and 
his manifold interests made him perform practical experiments as 
well as frame vague theories. Thus his interest in poisons impelled 
him towards self-medication and an early example of the apparent 
transposition of the senses was induced by his taking aconite in order 
to test the results on himself. Having tasted it, he did not swallow 
it, but spat most of it out, and yet unpleasant results soon followed. 
It seemed to him that his head was compressed by a band (cranium 
velut zona forinsecus stringi) but the most extraordinary sensation was 
that he felt that he was no longer understanding or thinking with 
his head, but that all the ordinary cerebral functions had been 
transferred to the abdominal region. It seemed quite clear and 
distinct to him and he paid close attention to it. He was able to 
move his head and have sensation in it, but the faculties of reason 
and intelligence appeared to be centred in the abdomen. It was 
impossible, he declared, to describe in words his curious sensations. 
He was neither sleeping nor dreaming : his health was excellent and 
he was actually fasting. Ona former occasion he had known some- 
thing of ecstatic states, but these had nothing in common with this 
feeling in the abdomen which appeared to exclude all connection 
with the head. His pleasure in the unwonted experience was some- 
what marred by the idea that he might be going crazy, but his 
belief in God and his submission to the divine will soon dissipated 
this fear. This condition lasted two hours, after which he ex- 
perienced two fits of giddiness. During the first one he began to 
feel that some change in himself was beginning to operate ; and in 
the second he found himself in his ordinary condition. Several 
times since this experience he had attempted experiments with 
aconite, but was never able to obtain the same result.! 

Whatever may be said about the originality or otherwise of 
Mesmer’s ideas as expressed in his dissertation (26) of 1766 and in 
the later 27 propositions of 1779, there seems little doubt that he had 


1 See Van Helmont (23, Demens Idea, sect. 12, p. 264) and cf. Deleuze (24 and 
25). 
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drawn widely from earlier writers and that his early idea of what he 
called “ animal gravitation ” was changed into “ animal magnet- 
ism”. In the thesis the word magnetism occurs in relation to the 
properties of matter and Mesmer’s interest in this side of medicine 
was undoubtedly stimulated by his work with Fr. Hell. Mesmer 
was not a careful research worker when it came to consulting original 
records. F. A. Pattie has recently shown (27) that Mesmer’s 1766 
dissertation was drawn to a very considerable extent from the 1746 
edition of Mead’s De imperio solis ac lunae (28) and that when he 
stated in his Précis Historique published in 1781, that it was fourteen 
years since he had made known the existence of animal magnetism, 
it was really only six years, since it was in his Schreiben an einen 
auswärtigen Artz (29) that he called it gravitatem or magnetismum 
animalem.* 

Although it would seem that Mesmer himself had little ex- 
perience in what were called the higher phenomena, there is some 
evidence that he tried a few experiments in mental suggestion at a 
distance. In J. Kerner’s book (30) on him, published in 1856, is 
recorded an account by Seyfert on such a test. Seyfert was the 
tutor to the children of Baron Horecky de Horka, a Hungarian 
nobleman whose sufferings led to his consulting Mesmer. One day 
Seyfert suggested to Mesmer that they should try to discover 
whether patients could be influenced at a distance without any mani- 
pulation or similar practices. It was suggested that a patient should 
be treated when in a room separated by a thick wall from the one in 
which they had foregathered, but Mesmer doubted whether his 
influence could pass between the two rooms. Seyfert stood outside 
between the doors and Mesmer stood deep in thought for a few 
moments. Then, moving his finger he outlined certain oval-shaped 
figures in the air and to his own surprise and to that of the company 
in the next room the patient responded in the same way as if he had 
actually been touched by the operator (op. cit., pp. 28-29). 


Tur FRENCH COMMISSIONS OF THE 1780s 


Although Mesmer’s lack of originality and his borrowings from 
earlier writers have been stressed by some, it can hardly be denied 
that he went a step further than his predecessors. As Podmore 
points out (31, p. 40) a doctrine of a mysterious fluid unconnected 
with mystical ideas of sympathetic magic was more likely to appeal 

1 See F. A. Pattie (27, p. 285), who also points out that in his clinical section 
Mesmer incorporated 22 out of his 23 cases directly from Mead. 
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to the France of the period when Voltaire lay dying after his 
triumphal reception in Paris in 1778. With Mesmer’s arrival in 
Paris and his relations with the orthodox physicians of the time 
there began that long struggle over the claims of animal magnetism 
and mesmerism that is still continuing in our own times. The first 
two French Commissions of enquiry were appointed in 1784 and 
the Report of the Academy of Sciences was signed the same year and 
widely circulated (32). Drawn up by J. Silvain Bailly (1756-1793) 
the Report found that there was no proof of the existence either of 
animal magnetism or of the magnetic fluid, and that many of the 
dramatic effects were plainly due to imagination and imitation on 
the part of the patients. Finally, the Commission added to its 
findings by issuing a confidential supplement which pointed out the 
various moral dangers inherent in the practice of animal magnetism, 
which it had already hinted at in its main report when the Com- 
missioners spoke of the deplorable effects of public treatment.? 


1 An English translation of the Report (406), together with an historical 
introduction was published in London in 1785 and a second edition in Philadelphia 
in 1837. 

2 This confidential document (33) which does not appear to have been openly 
published was also drawn up by Bailly and was later reprinted in various publica- 
tions such as A. J. de Montègre (34, pp. 113 ff.) and A. J. F. Bertrand (35, 
pp. 511 ff.). An English translation will be found in A. Binet and C. Féré (36, 
pp. 18 ff.). Montègre’s book, which was highly critical of magnetism and recom- 
mended by F. P. Cadet de Gassicourt (37) in the Dictionnaire des sciences médicales 
the following year, was discussed by Deleuze in his history of animal magnetism 
(38, ii, p. 146). It was Montègre who contributed the long article on the pheno- 
mena at the tomb of Deacon Paris to the 1813 Dictionary of Medical Sciences 
(see 39). 

In 1839 appeared an amusing commentary (40) on the treatment of animal 
magnetism by various French Commissions written by S. Mialle, a fervent believer 
in the phenomena, under the initials of Ch. B. who is supposed to have translated 
it from the Italian of a priest called Fr. Scobardi. 

The moral dangers of magnetism to which the secret report had drawn attention 
were to haunt the French magnetizers for many years. Deleuze (41, pp. 15, etc.) 
was replying to attacks on mesmerism on these grounds as early as 1817 ; Lombard 
(42) spoke of them in 1819 ; Bertrand in 1826 (95, pp. 511 ff.) discussed them at 
some length ; the author of Les Dangers (43) spoke of “ le libertinage somnambu- 
lique ” as being one of the most powerful secrets of hell ; Lafont-Gouzi in his violent 
attack (44) on magnetism in 1839 declared that such were the dangers that a law 
should be passed against both the teaching and practice of mesmerism (op. cit., 
p. 163) ; Dr. Emile Roy (45) was terrified by malicious animal magnetism attack- 
ing him from a distance, a fear which Morin stated (46, p. 58) was shared by many 
others ; Amouroux (47) gave similar warnings in 1845 as did the Comte de Résie 
(48, ii, 215 ff.) in 1857 ; and a writer in the Union Magnétique in September, 1858 
described an alleged case in which a woman was impregnated during the 
magnetic trance. 
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The Report (49) of the second Commission, namely that formed 
by the Royal Society of Medicine, appeared only a few days later. 
The Commissioners dealt with a number of medical cases but came 
to the conclusion that the improvement in the condition of the 
patients, when it was to be observed at all, was not due to any 
supposed magnetic influence, but to factors such as hope in the minds 
of the sick, an observation of great significance in view of later 
discussions on the influence of suggestion. 

One of the Commissioners appointed by the Royal Society of 
Medicine was clearly not satisfied and issued a separate report (50). 
This was the eminent botanist and physician Antoine Laurent de 
Jussieu (1748-1836) whose work on the classification of plants was 
recognized everywhere as an outstanding piece of research. He 
disagreed with his colleagues on their insistence on the unreality of 
animal magnetism and their tendency to ascribe all the observed 
phenomena to imagination. Some of the cases he had observed, 
such as affections of the eye and muscle injuries, were not, he 
thought, ones that would readily respond to the mental factors noted 
by the other Commissioners and he felt that there was some other 
factor in these cures than merely that. It was to account for these 
cases that he put forward his theories of what he called la chaleur 
animale (animal heat), a somewhat mysterious agent but far removed 
from the universal magnetic fluid favoured by so many of his 
contemporaries. By friction, touch or even possibly by mere 
proximity, Jussieu thought, this animal heat might be activated 
within the patient and curative factors might then be set in motion. 
It was in just this conception that Jussieu led the way to a more 
rational as opposed to a mystical view of the powers of suggestion 
stimulated by external factors which later were to play so important 
a part in the history of animal magnetism and hypnotism. But, as 
Podmore so aptly pointed out (31, p. 65) the Commissioners were 
not really clear in their own minds as to what they meant by 
imagination. ‘The rays streaming from the magnetizers’ fingers and 
the smell of sulphur, just to take two examples, were clearly due to 
imagination: such seemed to be, as it were, a starting point for 
something else and that something was the relief and cure of the 
patients’ maladies. Whatever the motive power behind the cures 
and whatever may have been the true nature of the diseases, the 
fact was that the patients professed themselves cured. To say, as 
the Commissioners did in 1784, and as many people do in 1967, that 
it is ‘ all imagination ” explains nothing. All it does is to postpone 
investigation. It can thus readily be seen that in the late eight- 
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eenth century the way lay wide open to protests of every kind both 
from patients and from the magnetizers who had cured them. In 
what was called a “‘ Supplement ” to the two reports (51), a number 
of lay and medical witnesses testified to the remarkable cures effected 
by animal magnetism, including those of distinguished patients and 
supporters such as the Marquis de Chateaurenaud and the Comte 
de Miroménil. Some of the statements were somewhat satirical, 
but at the same time highly pertinent. Thus Podmore (31, p. 65) 
quotes one sufferer as writing: “ If it is to illusion that I owe the 
health that I believe I enjoy, then I humbly beg the learned men who 
are so clearsighted not to destroy it; let them illumine the uni- 
verse ; let them leave me my mistake and let them allow me in my 
simplicity, feebleness and ignorance to make use of an invisible agent 
which does not exist but which cures me. ” 

Another attack on the Commissioners was by Joseph M. A. 
Servan (1737-1807), the Advocate-General at Grenoble who, in a 
volume of doubts (52) about the Reports, forcibly expressed him- 
self on the subject of members of the Commission and their qualifica- 
tions. Above all he ridiculed the pretensions of the physicians, men 
who belonged to a profession which had rejected the circulation of 
the blood, the use of emetics and even the consumption of rolls for 
breakfast—these, he thought, were hardly the people to judge of the 
merits of a rival system of healing. He himself had suffered for 
twenty years under the ministrations of orthodox medicine: now 
his health was restored through animal magnetism. As to the whole 
thing being a delusion, he concluded, “ No, gentlemen, no ”. 

Had this survey included an examination of animal magnetism 
in its medical and curative aspects, it would have been proper here 
to illustrate lay and medical opinion on its beneficial or harmful 
effects. Patients, after years of suffering at the hands of orthodox 
physicians with their old-fashioned remedies, found themselves cured 
and again able to take up the normal thread of their lives. Such 
distinguished patients as Antoine Court de Gebelin and Fr. C. 
Hervier were much amused at the medical attempts made to “ ex- 
plain ” their cures, especially when they resorted to theories as one 
did (53)! that naturally Hervier was now enjoying the best of 
health because he had never really been ill.” 

Among those who had paid the fees that Mesmer exacted for 
teaching the principles of his system was Armand Marie Jacques de 


1 This book has been attributed to Père Gérard. 
2 Hervier was one of the early defenders of Mesmer’s ideas. His book (54) 
on the theory of mesmerism was published in 1817. 
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Chastenet, Marquis de Puységur (1751-1825). A member of a 
distinguished family, he entered the army, serving in the artillery 
and taking part in the siege of Gibraltar. After considerable 
military service, which included a term of imprisonment, he retired 
to his estate at Buzancy where, as a fervent follower of Mesmer, he 
experimented in animal magnetism and its phenomena. He was 
one of the earliest experimenters to call attention to the phenomena 
of mental suggestion as seen in his own magnetized subjects. For 
example, one of his most famous patients was a young peasant, 
Victor, in whom he not only induced phenomena which are now 
commonplace, but also claimed a measure of thought-transference 
between himself and his subject. “ I have no need to speak to 
him.” he wrote, “ I merely think and he both understands and 
replies and, moreover, I can check his thoughts or change them 
completely ” (55, p- 49). Puységur claimed not only to control his 
subjects thought but also to transmit material directly to him. 
Thus he records how he made Victor repeat the words of a song 
which he himself was singing mentally (op. cit., p. 42), a claim so 
startling that Bertrand found it desirable to quote it in his own 
treatise on somnambulism (56, p. 252) published in 1823. 

Although Puységur had no scientific training or understanding of 
the scientific aspects of animal magnetism, he was the first to deal in 
some detail with certain aspects of the mesmeric state, all of which 
were of considerable importance. Believing as he did in the mag- 
netic fluid, he stated that when operating he felt a more or less light 
feeling of warmth in his hand (op. cit., p. 194) and in the continuation 
of his memoirs (57, pp. 7 ff.) he stressed the powers of the will and the 
condition of rapport between the subject and the magnetizer. ‘The 
main principles, as stressed later by Gromier (58), were three in 
number ; namely, Thought, Will and Action, and they could be 
summed up in his favourite motto : 

Volonté active vers le bien, 
Croyance ferme en sa puissance, 
Confiance entière en l’employant. (op. cit., p- 259). 

His enthusiasm and good nature made him a subject for jokes 
and in a satire on animal magnetism in 1838 Fabre (59, p- 11) 
described him as: 

“ Le doux, le généreux, l’innocent Puységur 
La tête tout entière au centre l’epigastre 
Devine à son revers chaque carte du jeu.” 
Apart from claiming numerous cures Puységur tried to demon- 
10 


strate some of his non-medical effects to larger audiences. Thus, 
in the continuation of his memoirs just quoted, he described (57, 
pp. 11 ff.) the performance of his famous subject, Madeleine, who 
gave demonstrations in his house before a select company of invited 
guests. After an introductory speech explaining that a magnetized 
person was like an insulated body charged with the electric fluid, 
he brought Madeleine in, magnetized her and then performed a 
number of experiments. The ordinary phenomena of the magnetic 
state were first exhibited and then Puységur passed to experiments 
in mental suggestion and thought-transmission. He explained that 
the will was all powerful: not only did Madeleine obey her 
magnetizer’s will, but the will of anybody who had the necessary 
power of concentration and who was prepared to be put en rapport 
with her. Thus there was hardly a séance at which at least seven 
or eight people did not make a trial of their own will power or in 
which the effects were not easily demonstrable. If a person fixed 
his thoughts upon some object and designated it with his hand or 
eyes, then Madeleine went straight to that object and, without 
hesitating, either touched it or took it in her hand. If, on the other 
hand, a person was too timid or was unable to concentrate, then the 
somnambule appeared to follow the changes in his mind, vacillating, 
stopping short, or standing still. 

It is clear that when Puységur talked about thinking of an object 
and designating it with hands or eyes, it might easily be supposed 
that Madeleine, although supposed to have her eyes firmly shut, was 
in fact seeing what was happening around her. To avoid this 
possibility, Puységur used to accept the suggestion, whenever it was 
made, that Madeleine should wear a thick bandage over her eyes 
but, according to him, the results showed no changes on account of 
(his precaution. 

How far the witnesses to these experiments believed in their 
paranormal nature it is not possible to say. From what Puységur 
himself wrote, it would seem that at least a few harboured the 
suspicion that even if he were not a confederate, he was at least a 
#olf-deluded enthusiast. One of these sceptical persons was possibly 
Baron de B., who asked him to bring Madeleine to the house of 
M. Mitonard, an acquaintance of his, for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing her powers. This Puységur agreed to do; and on arrival he 
urranged that Mitonard himself should be put en rapport with 
Madeleine and perform the experiments. Having made her walk 
about, sit down and take different objects in her hand, both from the 
mantelpiece and from the table, M. Mitonard suddenly stopped and 
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stood before her without making any movement and apparently 
thinking deeply. Suddenly the somnambule stretched out her 
hand toward one of his coat pockets, thrust it into the bottom, and 
took out three small screws that he had put there and which he had 
been willing her to remove. This remarkable success apparently 
overcame the scepticism of many, since Puységur records the fact that 
he had not heard much disbelief expressed since this incident. 

Few independent accounts of the semi-public séances at which 
Puységur acted as operator seem to have been recorded. In her 
memoirs (60, pp. 214 ff., 242 ff.), Baroness d’Oberkirch described 
such scenes but her account adds but little to what we already know. 

The scepticism displayed by Puységur’s guests can hardly be 
considered unreasonable. J. F. Fournel, whose book (61) on 
probability in relation to somnambulism was published in 1785, had 
few illusions on the question of the frauds then being practised. He 
maintained that in Paris and the provinces more than 6,000 som- 
nambules were known, that many were successful in their deceptions 
if they were clever enough (p. 14) and that they were simply 
playing at being magnetized by imitating what were supposed to 
be the signs and so making themselves interesting or carrying on 
their tricks for some other motive. In 1826 Dr. Laennec went even 
further. He stated that after twenty years’ study he had come to the 
conclusion that almost all the magnetic phenomena were due to 
deception. Nine-tenths of the facts, he wrote, were fabricated (see 
Foissac, (62, pp. 43-44)). 

In spite, however, of Fournel’s knowledge of what was going on, 
he was clearly a believer in the magnetic state as such and in re- 
gard to the higher phenomena was somewhat credulous since he 
had no idea of how an experiment of this sort should be conducted. 
This is well exemplified in a test with a hat which he described in 
the book (61, p. 48) above mentioned. It appeared that at one of the 
magnetic demonstrations it was proposed to make a somnambule 
take a hat lying on the table in the middle of the room and then put 
it on the head of one of the company. Fournel was chosen for the 
task and he stated that he did not speak but “ traced the lines he 
wished the subject to go over and which ended at the hat”. The 
subject, whose eyes were said to be bandaged, then rose from his chair, 
followed the direction being indicated by Fournel’s finger, went to 
the table, took the hat from amongst the objects placed there and 
went and put in on the head of the person indicated. Here again 
we have one of these anecdotes about the marvels performed by 
somnambules in which many normal explanations could be put 
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forward to account for the effects were we acquainted with the 
details of the experiment and how it was actually conducted. 

To Puységur and those who agreed with him, thought-trans- 
mission was the principal characteristic of somnambulism in its most 
complete form, although this thought-transmission was not quite 
what later enquirers understood by that term. To Puységur it was 
his silent will which acted upon the subject, not as one might think 
upon the somnambule’s own thoughts but upon his whole person, 
since, through the will of the operator the fluid acted upon the 
subject just as a magnet operated upon a compass needle. The 
subject became, as it were, an animated magnet. In the act of 
magnetism, he wrote (63, p. xi) “ thought is the main power (cette 
cause dans l'homme est sa pensée)”. Thus in his experience a patient 
in the state in which mental suggestion and attraction at a distance 
can be demonstrated is always sensible to the thought of the magnet- 
izer.! Puységur, who had slightly to modify this generalization, 
had to admit that there were patients whose physical condition 
prevented them from moving easily and others whose trance state 
was such that they were difficult to arouse. Under these conditions 
it was not possible to make all of them accept the suggestions 
mentally conveyed to them. ‘The success of all such tests, Puységur 
maintained, depended not on the subject but upon the operator, 
since the subjects were in a sense mere machines obeying given 
instructions, provided these were morally acceptable. It will be 
observed that Puységur is careful to leave himself an escape route, 
if his subjects did not always obey his mental commands. Later, 
in the same book (p. 372) he provided himself with another. In 
the earlier one he laid the blame on the subject: in the later it was 
the fault of the magnetizer. In an operator, he wrote, assurance is 
essential. He who says, “ I want” or “ I wish ” and at the same 
time is thinking that possibly he will not succeed will rarely be 
successful. Thus if the paranormal did not appear, there was 
always a good reason for it, or rather Puységur maintained that 
there was, just exactly as Spiritualists now argue that the non- 
appearance today of the miracles that happened yesterday and will 
happen tomorrow is due to some reason such as the state of the weather 
or, more likely, to the presence of a person who doubts if they ever 
happened at all. 

Since the work of Puységur hardly falls within our period, it will 
he sufficient to state that although he had little appreciation of the 


1 A series of uncritical experiments in suggestion at a distance was reported in 
1B23 by A. L. J. Dalloz (64). 
3 bY 4 
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nature and meaning of the observations he made, he was not 
prone to making highly exaggerated claims and some of the facts he 
stated he observed are now well recognized, although such is the 
obtuseness of the “ learned ” world that it has taken some three 
generations to sce them accepted. 

Among the most devoted followers of Puységur was Joseph 
Philippe Frangois Deleuze who was born in 1753. He was destined 
for a military career and went to Paris in 1772 to study mathematics, 
finally entering the infantry as a second lieutenant. ‘Three years 
later he left the service and devoted himself to the study of the 
natural sciences. When living in the country in 1785, he first heard 
of the cures said to be produced by Puységur at Buzancy, but the 
stories did not appear to him to be worth consideration. Hearing, 
however, that one of his friends had gone to see Mesmer at the 
house of M. Servan, he learned something of the meaning of animal 
magnetism and decided to investigate it himself. 

Among his many works his critical history of animal magnetism 
which appeared in 1813 is probably the best, although he himself 
preferred his Instruction pratique (65). Like most of his contempo- 
raries, Deleuze had a firm belief in the magnetic fluid and indeed 
bluntly stated that its existence could not be doubted (38, i, pp. 
86 ff.)! Not only were its effects obvious but the somnambules 
themselves were often able to see the operator shining with a 
brilliant glow and when objects were impregnated by the fluid, 
their taste and smell differed and could be detected by a sensitive 
somnambule. 

It was Deleuze who first described in some detail the qualities 
which should be found in good operators and good subjects. In an 
operator what was desirable was (1) an energetic will and a desire 
to succeed together with a faith in what he does ; and (2) not to 
suffer himself to be distracted but to direct his will in a constant and 
calm manner. Belief in what is being done gives power to overcome 
obstacles and prevent anxiety. There should be a confident and 
benevolent feeling towards the patient, coupled with a sincere and 
disinterested desire to do good. 

Passing on to the physical constitution of the operators, Deleuze 
stressed the fact that they should be of strong physique, since he 
considered that magnetizing implied the communication of vital 
forces. Firm and of calm character, the operator should have a 
powerful will and much patience, together with the power of con- 
centration which could be exercised without effort. Such persons, 

1 J have used the second (1819) edition. 
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Deleuze considered, were not easy to find and that was the reason 
why good magnetizers were rare. 

As to the subjects, sex made little difference, although women 
were to be preferred. In magnetizers he considered that the factor 
of sex should not be emphasized, although female magnetizers were 
not very common at the time at which he wrote, a subject on which 
Baragnon, writing in 1853, did not agree with him (66, p. 89). What 
was mainly wanted in a good subject was faith in the operator and 
an earnest desire to cooperate in what was being done. ‘Thus simple 
people were to be preferred to sophisticated subjects. As to un- 
believers, they were not always difficult to deal with and he did not 
consider that their unbelief was a hindrance when a good magnet- 
izer was operating on them (38, i, pp. 135 ff.). 

The views here put forward by Deleuze on the qualities of the 
operator and the subject remained more or less uncontradicted for 
many years ; and other magnetizers, if they mentioned the matter 
at all, followed their illustrious predecessor. Thus in 1846 the 
matter was dealt with fully in a book (67) on the art of training 
somnambules in which the author agreed with Deleuze’s views, not 
only as regards what makes a good operator and a good subject, 
but also the undesirability of any experiment which “ est une 
profanation, un sacrilège ” (op. cit., p. 7). He preferred brunettes, 
avoided blond persons and explained all the higher phenomena, 
such as prevision, as due to “the amazing perspicacity of the 
subject ”, which apparently satisfied him. 

Although we are not here dealing with Deleuze’s opinion on the 
nature of the magnetic cure, it may be of interest to note that (38, i, 
p. 166) he stated that in a number of organic diseases magnetism 
was able to produce no effect whatever. Indeed, it is to be noted 
throughout the early literature of mesmerism that certain maladies 
are constantly mentioned as being particularly susceptible to mag- 
netic treatment and among them are many which today would be 
classified as psychosomatic. 

In his treatment of the higher phenomena which mainly 
concerns us here, Deleuze’s comments are of considerable interest 
and importance. Thus in Ch. VIII he dealt with magnetic som- 
nambulism and described cases which today seem frankly incredible. 
A study of his works, which has rarely been attempted by modern 
critical writers, shows that he appreciated far more than is generally 
thought such sources of error as fraud on the part of the subjects and 
the influence of the imagination. It is necessary to know, he 
writes, if the operators have been deceived by the somnambules. 
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Although he stated that he had heard of deliberate imposture, these 
cases did not invalidate others where the testimony regarding them 
was of much higher quality. Many of the higher phenomena, such 
as seeing with the eyes closed,! actually observing the magnetic 
fluid, knowing the cause of their own illnesses and foreseeing the 
results of possible illnesses to come, were difficult to account for as 
due to obvious sources of error. Prevision, for example, should be 
treated very cautiously. Such predictions were probably based on 
information known to the subject and are not infallible, for to suppose 
that future events are fixed implies a form of fatalism. From his 
own observations, Deleuze stated that such prevision was only to be 
observed in somnambules in a state of nervous crisis and did not 
extend beyond the point where the intelligence of the subject could 
put two and two together from his own knowledge of the actual 
causes at work. It was, Deleuze thought, simply a further develop- 
ment of ordinary instinct and there was nothing paranormal about 
it (38, ii, p. 336).? 

The explanation that some of the phenomena were due to 
imagination, Deleuze thought, could not be maintained. There 
was no doubt that some subjects thought that they felt heat or cold 
and certainly some patients could be cured of their complaints 
through imagination. But how, he asked, could a lady use her 
imagination to know that she suffered from a tape worm? or that 
on such and such a day she would experience some crisis or other in 
the course of her complaint. When discussing the power of the 
imagination, Deleuze was able to illustrate his remarks and make 
some ingenious observations on the case of the famous metallic 
tractors invented by the American physician, Dr. Elisha Perkins. 
Although these tractors were used mainly for the cure of diseases, 
a short discussion on them here will not be out of place, since some 
interesting lessons may be learnt from them in connection with 
miracle cures and the power of the imagination. The tractors were 
two pieces of different metals about three inches long which were 
drawn lightly over the affected part. This astonishing invention 


1 Cf. his account of a case of eyeless vision in a cardboard box, recorded in the 
Annales du magnétisme animal, 1814, p. 137. 

2 Cf. his book (68) on prevision first published in 1834. 

3 From the medical cases in the literature, it would seem that the pork tape- 
worm. was quite common at the period. For example, Tardy de Montravel 
recorded in 1785 that a lady saw in her stomach an enormous worm but since the 
symptoms of such an infestation are often somewhat striking, there would seem to 
be no reason for invoking imagination, but simply a well-founded suspicion on the 
part of the subject (see 69, p. 20). 
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was largely made known in Europe through the work carried on by 
Perkins’ son, Benjamin Douglas, who had an establishment in 
Leicester Square in London where he sold them for five guineas. 
According to Langworthy (70), Perkins, ever since 1798, had 
annually laid before the public a collection of new cases and printed 
a list of the eminent persons testifying to the cures. Among these 
were eight professors in four different universities, twenty-one 
physicians, nineteen surgeons, thirty clergymen, twelve of whom 
were Doctors of Divinity. Altogether 5,000 cases had been 
recorded and it was believed that no medical remedy yet discovered 
had been supported by so many well authenticated and important 
cures performed in so short atime. Indeed, Langworthy continued, 
not an individual, it was believed, who had examined the merits of 
the metallic tractors in a spirit of patience and disinterested candour 
could entertain a shadow of doubt respecting the very great impor- 
tance of Perkinism to the healing art (p. 12). No claim, of course, 
was made that the tractors were infallible, but that their action was 
merely due to the patient’s imagination seemed clearly impossible. 
There was a multitude of cases of cures through their use on infants 
and horses under altogether unequivocal conditions and thus an 
explanation through imagination deserved, it was said, no serious 
consideration. 

In 1799 Herholdt and Rafn published an account (71) of their 
experiments with the metallic tractors and came to the conclusion 
(p. 73) that there was a great deal in them. The experiments on 
animals were rightly stressed and one of the operators discovered 
that the tractors were much more active with horses than with 
animals “ which chew the cud ”. Blind horses had been cured ; 
saddle boils removed from their backs; and a horse which was 
alleged to have strained a joint and which was extremely lame with 
a hot hoof was cured in twelve minutes and was able promptly to 
be ridden away (p. 261). It was also discovered that sheep were 
often immune to the tractors, due to the grease in their skin ; for 
some obscure reason animals with greasy skins resisted the mysterious 
power exercised by the metal rods. 

In spite of these reports of cures by eminent medical and lay 
authorities, among whom was the librarian and chaplain to the 
Prince of Wales, voices made themselves heard protesting and 
suggesting normal explanations. In the new edition of his book 
(72), published in 1801, Dr. J. Haygarth, F.R.S., stressed the power 
of the imagination as a cause and cure for disorders in the human 
body and paid special attention to the problem of Perkins’ tractors. 
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Deleuze mentions Haygarth’s book, which had clearly disturbed 
him, especially since the English physician had tried experiments 
with imitation metallic tractors which gave precisely similar 
results. This fact made people highly sceptical since it followed an 
article in the Monthly Review (April, 1799, xxviii, 463-464) which 
reviewed the whole question and came to adverse conclusions. 
Indeed, Perkins’ tractors became the subject of satirical verse such 
as that by John Corry (73, p. 33) where he wrote, 


“ Arm’d with twin skewers, see Perkins, by main force 
Drag the foul fiend from Christian and from horse.” 


Since Corry went on to speak of Graham’s famous Celestial Beds, 
those supporting Perkins were all the more irritated by the conjunc- 
tion of a great medical discovery with the offensive exhibitions in 
the Temple of Health in the Adelphi in London. The believers in 
Perkins, however, continued their propaganda and in the Minutes 
of the Proceedings of a Committee on the establishment of the 
Perkinean Institution (74) occurs a passage in which a dispensary 
for the poor was proposed, the results from which would place 
beyond “ doubt and cavil ” the merits of the metallic tractors. 

In his discussion (38, ii, pp. 282 ff.) of Haygarth’s book Deleuze 
saw clearly what the English physician’s arguments implied. 
Deleuze found it difficult to believe that the tractors had nothing 
whatever in them to account for their success, since the power of 
the imagination could hardly have cured infants and animals. 
Yet was it possible to believe all these stories? Confronted with 
this problem, Deleuze showed himself as one of the earliest writers 
on magnetism to discuss the nature of testimony in relation to the 
miraculous. Such discussion occurs all through the history of 
occultism and is occurring today to the same extent as when 
Deleuze was writing. Again and again the nature and character 
of the witnesses were stressed by Deleuze. The same phenomena 
were reported by numerous observers, and in the same way, and he 
felt himself bound to state that it was a long time before he himself 
was convinced by the result of his own experiments. It was true, 
he admitted, that some of the stories told about the wonders of 
animal magnetism were dubious and others he knew to be quite 
false. But those cases, he concluded, merely proved that the 
reporters were over enthusiastic as well as ignorant. No one was 
asked to believe in magnetic phenomena, even after they had been 
seen : it was necessary to produce them oneself to be able to recog- 
nize the truth regarding them. 
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This opinion, however, involved Deleuze in a difficulty when it 
came to Perkins’ tractors. In the cases of these rods, dozens of 
people had experimented and found that they worked. After all, 
argued Deleuze, the word “ imagination ” itself had to be defined. 
To say that a cure was due to “ imagination ” was no less obscure 
than to say it was due to magnetism or Perkinism. The word was 
vague: it could be used in all sorts of different senses (op. cit., 
p. 285). Continuing his attempt to console himself with various 
arguments, Deleuze considered that the word “ imagination ” when 
used in medicine meant a kind of persuasion, strong enough to 
excite “ une revolution de laquelle resulte l’effet auquel on s’est 
attendu ” (op. cit., p. 286). But even this did not entirely satisfy 
Deleuze. He thought it very surprising that this ‘ persuasion ” 
could resolve tumours, cure colic, and produce sleep. If this were 
so, distinguished physicians ought to be able to cure many patients 
by giving them insignificant remedies under unknown names. 
Indeed, he himself had known of cases where patients had consulted 
physicians in whom they had complete confidence and were full of 
joy and hope, but they experienced no relief whatever from the 
remedies prescribed. This, he wrote, is very different from animal 
magnetism, where patients often had no confidence in the treat- 
ment at all and where nothing was promised by the magnetizers. 
Where, then, is the cause of the cure to be sought? It was, decided 
Deleuze, in some agent altogether apart from the imagination of the 
patient (op. cit., p. 287). 

These observations by Deleuze are of great importance since they 
raise questions which not only plagued him but which plague us 
today to a similar and even greater extent. He saw clearly that the 
many explanations hitherto offered were unable in any true sense 
to “ explain ” miracle cures, whether produced by magnetism, 
Perkins’ tractors or simple placebos. As to the tractors, Deleuze 
himself saw that it might not simply all be due to the imagination 
of the patients and the faith of the horses in their masters. ‘There 
must have been something more, he thought, and he suggested that 
the effects might conceivably be due to what he called “ galvanism ” 
or possibly the physical nature of the metals or even to animal 
magnetism itself, or perhaps all of these factors ought to be taken 
into consideration and it was clearly impossible to disentangle them. 

In concluding his critical history, Deleuze touched upon the 
question of how far animal magnetism should be used for experi- 
mental as apart from curative work. Love of the marvellous, he 
stated, was dangerous in a magnetizer and it was very important that 
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the operator should not attempt to evoke the higher phenomena. 
Magnetism, he assured himself, must only be a subject of observa- 
tion and never a subject for experiment. Somnambules should 
never be exhibited to the sight of the curious and they should never 
be offered for experiments made out of curiosity. Magnetic opera- 
tions must be directed only towards the aim of doing good and heal- 
ing the sick ‘ et nullement pour satisfaires a curiosité ” (op. cit., i, 
pp. 208 ff.). Moreover, he concluded, it was always dangerous to 
excite irritability in the brain of a subject by submitting him to 
experimental work. 

How far Deleuze believed in his own theories regarding imagina- 
tion and similar factors when considering miraculous cures it is 
impossible to say. Perkins’ tractors must have reminded him of 
the metal rods held by Mesmer as his patients congregated around the 
baquet! and his belief in the magnetic fluid must have confused the 
orderly train of his thought. His opinion of the danger of experi- 
mental work with somnambules was not shared by many of his 
contemporaries ; and since it was only through such experimental 
work that the higher phenomena could be successfully demonstrated, 
it is possible that his dislike of such experiments was due to the fact 
that he half-consciously suspected that too close an enquiry into 
such astonishing phenomena as reading sealed letters and discovering 
the content of sealed boxes might reveal sources of error and possible 
deception on the part of somnambules which had better be forgotten. 

It was in 1818, during the publication of the great French 
Dictionary of Medical Sciences, that J. J. Virey, the writer on 
chemistry and natural history, contributed (75, xxix, pp. 463-558) 
his article on animal magnetism. Generally speaking, the article 
was temperate and fair although Virey showed himself critical of 
many of the claims made by the magnetizers. He was one of the 
early supporters of those who held that confidence in the operator 
coupled with imagination on the part of the subject was really all 
that was necessary. In this connection he not only mentions the 
metallic tractors of Perkins but also the astonishing case of the 
insects for toothache put forward by Professor Gerbi the Pisa mathe- 
matician in a book (76) published in Florence in 1794. 

Dealing with the qualities of the subject, Virey agreed with the 
magnetizers that women were the most successful, while the 
operator ought to be sensitive, full of zeal, and with a burning 
desire to transmit the magnetic agent. What he must have is an 

1 Cf. D. Waterson, ‘‘ Mesmer and Perkins’ tractors ”. (Intern. Clinics, Phila- 
delphia, 1909, 19 ser., ili, 16-23). 
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active desire to do good, a firm belief in his own power and a com- 
plete confidence while employing it. Although Virey does not dis- 
cuss in any great detail the higher phenomena, he appears to incline 
to the opinion that normal explanations should first of all be sought, 
giving as an example alleged cases of glossolalia which he thinks can 
be attributed to long forgotten memories. 

There is little doubt that Virey’s article attracted a great deal of 
attention not only among the magnetizers but among orthodox 
physicians and Deleuze took it upon himself the year after to reply 
(77) to what he called the attacks on animal magnetism with special 
reference to Virey’s article. The weakness of those who were 
critical of magnetism was mainly due to the fact that, although they 
had read a great deal, they had actually seen very little and had not 
experimented themselves. Moreover, they were apt to confuse the 
fundamental facts of magnetism with other alleged phenomena 
which the more orthodox operators doubted perhaps as much as 
their opponents. 

It was this controversy that Dupau (78) recalled in 1826 when 
he discussed the influence of the imagination. He pointed out how 
Virey said that if the magnetic state was produced by something 
other than the imagination, then let them put this horse or that 
sheep into a magnetic crisis and then the invisible fluid might be 
believed in as a fact. To ail these objections Deleuze simply replied 
that he had no idea what the fluid was but simply believed in it, 
because the effects were produced without the patient even being 
touched and “ rien ne produit rien ”. 


ELECTRICITY, CATALEPSY AND EYELEsS-VISION 


Although the claims of the animal magnetizers or mesmerists as 
many called themselves could hardly fail to be unheard both in 
Paris and the provinces, not all medical men were prepared to agree 
with their explanations, even if they had noted similar phenomena 
in their own hysterical patients. Many must have been frightened 
at appearing unorthodox and those less timorous were inclined to 
observe what went on and cautiously to await events so that later 
they might lend their support to what appeared to be the winning 
side. Among those who, while not believing in the doctrines of 
animal magnetism, obtained according to his own account the most 
astonishing results was Dr. J. H. D. Petetin (1744-1808) whose book 
(79) on animal electricity was published just after his death. 

Petetin was born at Lens-le-Saunier in 1744. A brilliant student, 
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he attracted the attention of his teachers who called him the “ chéri 
de Dieu et des hommes ”. His parents had destined him for the 
church but he preferred to take up medical studies and in these his 
progress was rapid and he finally received his doctorate at the age 
of 20 at Montpellier, where the medical school enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best in Europe. After a short spell at 
Tournus in Burgundy he went to Lyon where he soon established 
himself as a well-known physician. Among those who visited him 
was Professor André Tissot of Lausanne and the two discussed the 
electrical treatment of nervous diseases and above all the nature of 
positive and negative electricity. 

It was this early interest in electrical phenomena that was 
probably responsible for Petetin’s theories when he came to employ 
them during his study of catalepsy and its strange phenomena, such 
as the transposition of the senses, vision through opaque objects and 
in the dark, and what appeared to Petetin to be examples of mental 
suggestion and thought-transference. He also recorded the fact 
that he made a careful study of the patients’ apparent knowledge of 
the course of their own diseases and those of others, together with 
the various treatments that were to be prescribed, phenomena 
which had been repeatedly reported as occurring with the magnetized 
somnambules. 

In the course of his book, Petetin described a number of experi- 
ments which he carried out with his cataleptic patients. Convinced 
that his theories of what he called animal electricity were correct 
and that they covered all the apparently paranormal phenomena 
exhibited by his subjects, his tests often appeared to be so devised 
that the results fitted with what he believed to be the explanation. 
What Petetin looked for he found, as did so many of the magnetizers 
of the period whose experiments confirmed their beliefs, just as the 
dreams of patients undergoing psychoanalytic treatment today 
conveniently fit the theories of the analysts whom they are consulting. 

As has been said above, the transposition of the various senses to 
other parts of the body was constantly observed by Petetin. ‘hus 
tasting was transferred to the belly and was confirmed in the follow- 
ing manner. Taking from his pocket a little packet, he placed it on 
the patient’s abdomen, covering it with his hand in such a way that 
no one could suspect that he was holding anything. ‘The patient 
immediately began to munch and said how delicious this morsel of 
milk-bread tasted. As this patient was able to hear only through 
her fingers, Petetin took one of her hands and, addressing it, asked 
her why she was making these movements of her mouth, to which 
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she replied that she was eating milk-bread.1 Having removed the 
packet, he replaced it with another containing a piece of beef, 
which caused the patient so much disgust that she declared that she 
was going to vomit (p. 24). 

Those present were so surprised at these results that they attri- 
buted them to some supernatural cause, but Petetin suggested that 
there might be another more normal explanation and asked them to 
suspend their judgment, since he himself attributed all these pheno- 
mena to a mysterious fluid closely allied with electrical currents. 
Since electricity would not flow when insulated, so this more myster- 
ious fluid might, Petetin thought, follow the same law. He then 
proved this theory by wrapping up some more little packets to be 
tasted in the same way ; there was no result so long as they were 
wrapped up in silk, but success was immediately achieved when the 
silk was removed. On another occasion the clairvoyance of the 
patient was directed towards Petetin himself. One morning his 
patient informed him that Petetin had had migraine since four in 
the morning and it had not ceased until six. When asked on which 
side was the pain, she said that it was on the right, that it would 
shift to the left and would be very painful again between 3 and 
4, but would disappear at 6 p.m. Astonished at this diagnosis, 
Petetin told her that if she wanted him to believe her she would 
have to undergo another test and tell him what it was that he held 
in his hand which was then placed over her abdomen. She told him 
that she saw an ancient medal, which was quite correct. Her 
sister-in-law who was present then gave the physician a box, which 
she slipped into his hand while hiding it behind the armchair on 
which the patient sat. Having taken it, Petetin put it on the 
patient’s belly without speaking. The patient immediately de- 
clared that she saw a box in his hand and in the box was a letter 
addressed to her. Hastily withdrawing the box, Petetin opened it, 
and inside there was a letter addressed to the patient and bearing 
a Swiss postage stamp (pp. 55 ff.). 

This phenomenon so surprised Petetin that, to use his own 
expression, he “ remained stupefied for more than a quarter of an 
hour ”. It appeared that the letter had been inside a book which 

1 Cf. the case of Euphrosine Bonneau, a remarkable somnambule of the 1830s, 
whose work was described by Dr. Barrier (80) in a memoir to the Academy 
addressed to Cuvier, which was unpublished but printed later by Foissac (62, 
pp. 366-377). This lady, besides exhibiting transposition of the senses, was said 
to be able to divine the thoughts of the person who was in rapport with her to the 


remarkable extent of actually being able to carry on a conversation in which the 
other party spoke purely mentally. 
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the patient’s sister-in-law had been reading when awaiting the 
physician’s visit. This letter she had taken into the sick room where 
it was accidentally dropped on the floor when opening the book. 
Picking it up she had put it in her pocket to give to her sick sister 
when the latter was awake. Petetin himself was so amazed at this 
result that he could hardly fail to think that it was possible that the 
sister-in-law herself might be somehow involved in the mystification, 
but the success he had formerly had with the medal apparently 
lulled his suspicions and he resolved to make some further tests as 
soon as possible. Although the husband of the patient agreed, her 
relations objected to her being the subject of enquiry by other 
physicians and so Petetin had to be content with pursuing his 
investigations on his own. As the patient’s uncle had arrived, 
Petetin devised a further test and asked him to accompany him into 
the next room. There he exchanged his own scarlet cloak for the 
husband’s blue one. It was hardly on his shoulders when the 
sister-in-law said that the patient had just announced that Petetin 
was wearing the wrong cloak and had put on the one belonging to 
her husband. All three were so staggered that Petetin exclaimed 
that if only the disease increased at the present rate the patient 
would soon be able to see through solid walls (pp. 59 ff.). 

In another test the subject located a letter which Petetin had 
hidden under his cloak, declaring that it was composed of two and 
a half lines written in very small characters, which was entirely 
correct. After this remarkable success, a visitor, who was an 
intimate friend of the family, drew a purse from his pocket, put it on 
Petetin’s chest, folded his waistcoat over it and pushed him towards 
the patient, who said that he had M. B.’s purse and that there was 
so much gold in one compartment and so much silver in the other 
and further that she was going to describe what other objects people 
had in their pockets. Commencing with her sister-in-law, she told 
her that the most interesting thing that she had was a letter which 
she had received that very evening and about which she had not 
yet told anyone. She then proceeded to do the same kind of thing 
with the pockets of other people present in the room. 

It was some time after these experiments in clairvoyance that 
Petetin discovered that his patient was susceptible to mental sug- 
gestion and unspoken commands. “ Oh, inconceivable prodigy,” 
Petetin wrote, when he had finally satisfied himself that the subject 
actually obeyed unspoken orders given by him. Any contact he 
found at times to be unnecessary, provided that the operation was 
not too far off (p. 103). 
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As an explanation of these phenomena, Petetin drew upon his 
theories of the all-pervading fluid, which could be modified and in 
some way connected to a common source. 

Among the more detailed accounts of experiments that Petetin 
carried out with some of his more brilliant subjects were those 
concerning Mme de Saint-Paul and for these he invited a number of 
his professional associates to be present, including the administrator 
of the hospitals in Lyon. He described how one of them, M. E. 
Eynard, attempted to investigate the faculty that she was supposed 
to possess of being able to say what object was being held in the hand 
by the enquirer and what it was wrapped in, if indeed it was wrapped 
at all. 

For example, M. Eynard began by asking her what the object 
that was being presented to her was wrapped in. ‘This was placed 
at some distance away from her foot, to which her power of sight was 
supposed to be transferred. “Is it wrapped up?” M. Petetin 
asked. ‘The patient made an affirmative sign with her head. “ Is 


it made of linen?” No.” “Paper?” “Yes.” “Is the 
object made of gold?” No answer. ‘‘ Do you see the object? ” 
“Yes.” “Is it a mineral substance?” A decided affirmative 
sign with the head. “Is it silver?” “No.” ‘ Copper?” 
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Both Eynard and Petetin were surprised at all this and the latter 
asked Eynard to touch the patient’s foot with his packet in order to 
be put into communication with her so that he could question her. 

He began by asking her whether it was antimony, to which she 
replied in the negative, and then whether it was manganese or zinc 
to which she also replied in the negative. Finally he asked her 
whether it was platinum, to which she said yes, and thereupon 
Eynard undid his packet to show a piece of platinum inside it, 
Three later experiments succeeded as well as the first. 

In these tests two facts are to be noticed. In the first place the 
subject did not succeed when Petetin was questioning her : she only 
succeeded when Eynard was her interrogator, and then only after a 
number of substances had been named. Although the experiment 
sufficed to convince Eynard it would be hardly likely to convince a 
modern experimenter who is aware of the extreme sensitivity and 
acuteness in the hypnotized subject. A few days later some fresh 
investigators arrived at the house of Mme de Saint-Paul. The 
leader of the party, M. Prost, presented to the bare foot of the patient 
a handkerchief, folded a number of times and secured with several 
knots. He asked whether the subject saw what was in the hand- 
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kerchief, to which she replied in the affirmative, and he then 
questioned her just as Eynard had done as to whether it was metal, 
gold or silver. To all these questions she replied in the negative 
and it was only when copper was mentioned that she said that it was 
so. Prost then asked her whether it were a piece of money, to which 
she replied that it was not. To questions whether it were round, 
flat, or a ball, she replied correctly. Prost then opened the hand- 
kerchief and there was a ball of copper and, as Petetin puts it, “ that 
was that ”. 

In the course of his account of the phenomena presented by Mme 
de Saint-Paul, Petetin describes a number of such incidents in 
which precisely the same methods were adopted. Thus on one 
occasion an observer took an object from his pocket and she suc- 
ceeded in describing it after having been asked a number of questions 
(pp. 184-185). Again, another observer was able to get her to de- 
scribe two books and she named them correctly after being asked the 
usual questions. 

It seems clear from these accounts that in spite of the subject’s 
eyes being apparently closed, she might have had them partly open 
and been able to detect from the facial expression of her questioners 
when she was right or when wrong. On the other hand, even if her 
eyes were closed, it might well be that she obtained her information 
from the tone of the voice or the manner of speaking when mention- 
ing something to which the answer should have been in the affir- 
mative. Such a situation was not unknown. Dr. Bouvier informed 
the members of the Royal Academy of Medicine in 1841 that he 
himself had had a patient who was able to see with her eyes ap- 
parently closed, but that he had ascertained that she was really 
looking through a very narrow slit produced by a slight separation 
of the lids that enabled her to look downwards (Bull. de l’ Acad. roy. 
de Méd., 1840-1, VI, 756). 

Since the chief interest to these early experimenters was the 
apparent transference of sensation from one part of the body to 
another, they enquired into the transference of smell and taste as 
well as of vision. ‘Thus Mme de Saint-Paul was able to smell with 
her belly. One enquirer took out of his pocket a little phial (cocon) 
which seemed to contain a sponge soaked with some spirituous 
liquor. He asked the subject whether the smell made her tired. 
On being asked whether she smelt the perfume of rose she said no, 
and a similar answer was given to questions as to whether she smelt 
nutmeg, any perfumed essence, or spirituous liquor. Was it then 
a root, she was asked, and to this question she said yes. Was it 
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mentioned in any recipe which she had read, to which she replied 
yes, it was, but when asked whether it was quinine she made a 
negative sign, and when valerian was mentioned she said that it 
was So. 

Her interrogator then turned the phial upside down and showed 
that it contained a small piece of valerian root. This experiment 
had one or two features which appear to be very odd. In the 
account it is said that the cork of the phial was unscrewed before the 
subject (devant la malade) and anybody today who has had anything 
to do with valerian will realize that the extremely powerful and 
unpleasant odour of this material might well have been sensed by 
Mme de Saint-Paul when the cork was removed for however short 
a time. On the other hand, we have no evidence that the lady 
knew the smell of valerian except from the statement that she had 
read a prescription in which it was mentioned. After this experi- 
ment, one concerning taste was undertaken. The investigator went 
into the adjoining room, put something into his mouth, and im- 
mediately the lady made a movement of her mouth as if she were 
tasting some object. She was then asked whether the chocolate 
was good, to which question she made a negative sign, and she was 
then asked whether it was not chocolate that she was tasting. On 
being asked further whether it was caramel or biscuit she again said 
no, but when asked whether it was marzipan she vigorously nodded 
her head and her questioner took out of his pocket the other half 
of the almond sweetmeat which he had divided in the ante-room 
(pp. 190-191). 

Here again, we have the possibility of the smell of the almond 
being appreciated by the somnambule, although perhaps not by 
others in the room. It must be remembered that in many of these 
experiments in which the senses were transferred, some connection 
had to be established between the operator and the subject. Thus 
when a faculty was transferred to the foot or to the abdomen, con- 
nection was often made by a brass chain or similar object, since 
Petetin was committed to the idea of some subtle current or fluid 
passing between the operator and the subject. 

Before closing this account of Petetin’s experiments, one other 
test that Dr. Domenjon made with the subject is perhaps worthy of 
mention. He had brought to the sick room a bottle of white wine 
and he hoped to show that, although he held the bottle well away 
{rom the bed, she would be able to tell him its nature, the place 
whence it came and the person who had given it to him. He did his 
best to put her off the scent by asking her a number of artful 
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questions (mille questions évasives) but a little later he was astonished 
to hear the subject say that the wine was from Condrieu, about 
which the person who gave it to him had not even told him, and that 
it had been given to him by a person who held him in high esteem 
and whose name and place of abode together with many other little 
details were given by the subject. 

Of all the phenomena presented by Mme de Saint-Paul this 
would appear at first sight to be the most striking. It is, of course, 
possible that the information was obtained only after the kind of 
questioning which we know to have been the current practice at the 
period. On the other hand, if the person’s surname was given it 
would appear that so many questions would have to be asked that 
we must assume that the correct name was given by Dr. Domenjon 
and handed back by the subject in the usual way. From the 
paranormal standpoint it would appear possible that this was one 
of the many cases of thought-transmission recorded as occurring 
during the period between various operators and their magnetic 
subjects. Unfortunately, in almost every instance where séances 
of this kind are described the details are never sufficient to enable 
us to judge which of the many possibilities was probably the correct 
one. 

The transposition of the senses which played so important a part 
in Petetin’s experiments was not wholly unknown to physiologists of 
the period. The celebrated professor of physiology at Montpellier, 
Charles L. Dumas (1765-1813), had discussed (81) in 1805 the 
changes that were to be found in the organs of the body caused by 
certain diseases and the morbid conditions affecting the bones and 
muscles. He described (xxv, pp. 76 ff.) certain organs that became 
capable of exercising properties and fulfilling functions which up to 
then were quite foreign to them and properly belonged to quite 
different organs. Thus he described a case at Montpellier of a 
cataleptic female who during her attacks had the senses of sight, 
hearing and smell transferred to the belly, a case which was ob- 
served not only by the physicians, but also by members of the public 
who were admitted. Dumas had to confess that these cases were 
difficult to credit by wise men who feared that their confidence might 
be abused.+ 


1 There is no doubt that Dumas’ testimony was welcomed by many of the 
magnetizers who had reported the same phenomena with their patients. For 
example, Delpit, who had published a number of remarkable cases in the Biblio- 
thèque Medicale, in 1817 (82), mentioned Dumas in the course of the accounts of his 
own patients and his testimony was later quoted by Bertrand (56, p. 463). It was 
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Opinions like that expressed by Dumas and published in re- 
putable medical journals would hardly be likely to be received by 
more orthodox physiologists with approval or respect, especially as 
there were many magnetizers who tried to relate the surprising 
phenomena they witnessed to the laws of physiology as then under- 
stood. For example, A. Roullier, whose book (83) was published 
in 1817, was one of the earliest to note in somnambules as especially 
important what he described (p. 147) as the exaltation of their 
intellectual faculties. It was this writer who, in discussing second 
sight, described it as when “ distant or future objects are perceived 
as if they were present ” (p. 152) and went on to describe what we 
should call a crisis apparition. 

Among some of the more formidable opponents of Dumas and 
those who thought like him was the famous surgeon Professor Baron 
Anthelme Richerand whose great work (84) on physiology ran into 
a number of editions and obtained considerable success. In it 
(op. cit., ii, pp. 467 ff.) he mentions both Dumas and Petetin, 
remarking as regards the former that he must be regarded simply 
as a dupe and as to the latter, pointing out that the astonishing 
stories recorded in his book lacked any corroborative testimony 
whatever and that the whole series of tales might well have been 
invented for undisclosed motives, although such an accusation could, 
one might think, hardly be maintained in view of Petetin’s assurance 
that some of the experiments had taken place in the presence of 
certain of his medical colleagues. In opinions of this sort, Richerand 
was one of the first critics of accounts relating to the higher pheno- 
mena to suggest that these marvellous manifestations were not due 
simply to bad observation, fraud on the part of the somnambules or 
incompetence on the part of the experimenters, but were plainly 
and simply untrue. Although in a few cases which we shall describe 
later this theory might have been correct, there appears to me to be 


Delpit who described an example of some remarkable hysterical cases, the 13- 
year-old Mlle Ducl..., who failed to urinate for twenty days and during her 
convulsions rushed about on all fours, a common hysterical symptom which was 
well known at various times among hysterical nuns. Another case (p. 320) was 
that of Mlle Caroline V ... who had both hysterical blindness and deafness, but 
was able to read by letting her fingers wander over the letters and also in the most 
absolute darkness. She told Delpit that she would soon be able to read with her 
toes and she also possessed the peculiar power of pretending she was pregnant so 
that when a finger was placed on her abdomen it began to swell up and when the 
finger was removed, down it went again. Mlle Caroline seems to have been a 
little too much for Delpit who, however, thought (p. 328) that he was not in any 
way duped by tricks that she might have played upon him. 
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little doubt that the great majority of the incidents of this nature 
described in the literature actually occurred in some form or other and 
were not invented by the magnetizers and solemnly recorded as facts. 

It may be of interest when considering the opinions of physio- 
logists such as Richerand and later writers such as Fr. J. C. Debreyne, 
the Catholic moral theologian who quoted Richerand with approval 
(85, p. 441) and who in his turn was criticized by the Abbé Loubert 
(86, pp. 216 ff.), to say a few words about the attitude of the eminent 
Alexandre Bertrand, who was one of the earliest pioneers among 
critical magnetizers. In his treatise on somnambulism (56) 
Bertrand discussed the whole question of eyeless-vision and stated 
that he had not personally been able to ascertain for himself the 
reality of this strange faculty. One case only had he seen, and this 
was not sufficient to carry conviction, so that his belief in it could 
only be based on the testimony of strangers (op. cit., p. 12), a 
difficulty which has tortured students of the occult for centuries. 
Bertrand agreed with those who thought that in dealing with facts 
of this kind the important thing was to report only what was attested 
by intelligent persons who stated what they had actually seen. 
Their testimony, he thought, ought to inspire all the more confi- 
dence if they gave sufficient details to indicate that they had not been 
deceived by any sources of error. 

With regard to Petetin, Bertrand clearly found himself in a 
difficulty, but he was not prepared to make statements of the kind 
later repeated by Richerand and his followers since he had had far 
more experience of magnetism than they had ever had. ‘Therefore 
to Bertrand it seemed that the extraordinary stories recorded by 
Petetin must be considered more conclusive than those which had 
been narrated by earlier writers. He repeated a number of Petetin’s 
tests and laid special stress on the phenomena recorded as occurring 
with Mme de Saint-Paul who, he thought, gave proof of eyeless- 
vision of a kind la plus incontestable (p. 31). Now these tests, Bertrand 
noted, were undertaken in the presence of several incredulous 
physicians who were themselves convinced by what they had 
actually seen. Among the most convincing of the somnambule’s 
performances were those in connection with the piece of platinum 
and others which, be considered, were such that they could not 
raise the slightest doubt if Petetin was not himself lying. Since 
Bertrand fully believed, unlike Richerand, in the integrity of 
Petetin, he had to admit that he frankly recognized that the patients 
whose records he printed actually had the faculty of acquiring 
without the use of the eyes information about the form and colour of 
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objects and indeed all kinds of knowledge which we ordinarily 
associate with the effects of light falling on the retina. On the other 
hand, he stated that doubtless minds which were afraid to admit 
such marvels would rather reject them on the score of imposture, 
but for himself he had to ask if there was not almost as great a 
difficulty in denying so many exact and detailed observations as 
were to be found in Petetin’s volume. Was it not inconceivable, he 
asked, that such a distinguished physician could put together such 
a mass of falsehood and absurd fables? It simply would not do 
just to deny and turn away. The facts must be faced with courage 
when the mind is confronted with two alternatives both equally 
repugnant to it. He had again to remind his readers that there 
were many other witnesses and among them a number of well- 
known physicians who at first expressed themselves as sceptical. 
When the book was published they were alive and none of them gave 
the lie to the assertions in the book. Were they all then to be 
considered as accomplices? Could we imagine Petetin going to 
them, telling them that he was an impostor and asking them to help 
him by lending their support? What kind of promise could he 
have made to them to get them to join in with him? People would 
doubtless say that they had simply been deceived, but, urged 
Bertrand, let them read the book themselves and they would soon 
see that it was not possible to suppose such a thing. Ifit were not a 
mistake then it could not be chance: it was either a lie (and an 
improbable one at that) or it was true. Bertrand thought it was 
necessary to distinguish those facts where error was possible from 
those where it was impossible to suppose that error could be present. 
Although it might be difficult clearly to determine up to what point 
error could creep in, together with all those circumstances which 
could have produced it, it was no less true to say that cases certainly 
existed where illusion might appear to have been possible, and such 
might perhaps be said to be the case here (pp. 35 ff.). 
Thirty-seven years after these words were written by Bertrand, 
A. S. Morin, the lawyer and critical writer on magnetism to whose 
work (46) we shall refer later, discussed this whole question, showing 
that he was just as puzzled as Bertrand himself (op. cit., pp. 145 ff.). 
Like Bertrand, he clearly believed in the statements he had heard 
from spectators as to what they had done and seen at these demon- 
strations of eyeless-vision. Morin was a lawyer and naturally 
regarded facts not from the point of view of science but from the 
legal standpoint. He believed what he was told because, as he 
said, the persons giving him the information were themselves of 
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good faith. Morin throughout his book found himself in the same 
difficulty that Bertrand had experienced. He could never believe 
that persons of honour and distinction could be so lamentably 
mistaken in describing things that they themselves had seen and 
believed to be truc. Yet one would have thought that his experience 
in courts of law when events are being described by various witnesses 
of undoubted good faith would have put him on his guard.* 

These difficulties, so clearly expressed and courageously faced by 
Bertrand, are, as has been said above, with us today and they are 
specially formidable when connected with the wealth of testimony 
relating to certain spiritualistic mediums such as D. D. Home and 
Eusapia Palladino. In the earlier days of animal magnetism when 
the stories of these marvellous manifestations became better known, 
their apparent similarity to tales of sorcery and magic persuaded a 
number of writers to attempt to explain them by reference to devils 
and diabolical intervention. The majority, if not all of these 
writers, were devout Roman Catholics who, believing that they 
possessed superior knowledge of the nature of the Universe, judged 
everything on their own prejudices and preconceptions and therefore 
found no difficulty in upholding the devil theory to explain any 
phenomena which appeared to be of a supernatural kind, except 
those, of course, which were connected with the Saints.” 

As more and more books on animal magnetism were published 


1 This belief in the testimony of witnesses presumably sane and worthy of 
credence has been one of those factors which have done most harm in parapsycho- 
logy. Opinions like those of Bertrand and Morin were shared by their contempo- 
raries just as they are today, by persons who have abundant evidence at their 
disposal which ought to be sufficient to dispel this delusion. Five years after 
Morin’s book was published, Blanc (87, p. 242) stated that since the 1784 Report 
confirmed the reality of the higher phenomena, there was nothing more to be said 
and Prosper Despine, writing in 1880, and dealing with the transposition of the 
senses, said that it had been affirmed by so many persons worthy of belief that it 
could not be denied (88, p. 165). 

2 For those who wish to be acquainted with the exponents of this theory 
(which we shall not discuss) in the history of animal magnetism, I would refer 
them to the works of the Abbé J. B. Fiard (89) who in 1803 wrote a book on the 
deception of France by magicians, demonolaters and magnetizers in the eighteenth 
century ; the Abbé J. Wendel-Wurtz, who is credited with the authorship of the 
book Superstitions et Prestiges which was published in Lyon in 1817 (90) and who was 
criticized by the Comte Abrial in 1818 (91); the editor of P Éclair, M. de la 
Marne, whose periodical was consecrated to the defence of the Catholic religion, 
and whose work (92) published in 1828 maintained (p. 5) that Mesmer was a 
profoundly ungodly man who was the first to start the sorcery of somnambulistic 
magic and that Deleuze was an adept of the infernal powers (p. 11) which inter- 
vened in magnetic phenomena. Deleuze, in his reply (93) found it hard to contain 
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the need began to be felt for a journal which would print contribu- 
tions from magnetizers describing their cases and supply news of 
current events, thus keeping experimenters in the provinces up to 
date with what was happening outside their own restricted circles. 
In July, 1814, appeared the first number of the Annales du magnétisme 
animal (100) to which well-known persons contributed, such as 
Deleuze, Puységur and above all Lausanne, who was the principal 
editor and whose name was the pseudonym of the mathematician 
A. A. V. Sarrazin de Montferrier (1792-1868) who contributed to 
the foundation of the Société Parisienne de Magnétisme and wrote 
two books which were highly esteemed by the magnetizers of the 
period (101 and 102), part of which he included in the earlier 
volumes of the Annales. It was in his Des Principes (102) that Lau- 
sanne printed a good many extracts from M. de Bruno’s manuscripts 
on animal magnetism which he had apparently written between 
1785 and 1805 and in which he set forth his views on the various 
alleged sensations experienced during the process of magnetizing, 
such as the feeling of warm or cold currents, formication, etc. 

1 De Bruno in 1785 published a book (103) on the direction of the magnetic 
fluid, although I am unaware whether this volume contains some of the manuscript 
material quoted by Lausanne. Cf. also Aubin Gauthier (104, pp. 233-289). 
Gauthier was quite an uncritical writer and although his history of somnambulism 
(105) is still useful for documentary material, its comments and conclusions should 
be used cautiously. See, for example, his account of the Petetin cases (ii, pp. 
275 ff.) and his estimate of Bertrand (ii, pp. 293 ff.) whom he goes so far in one 
place as to call a renegade (ii, p. 313). 


himself calmly and concisely, but managed to do so since his patience proved as 
creditable in this controversy as it was later when confronted with Billot’s argu- 
ments. Others to be noted were Abbé P. A. Frere’s examination of animal 
magnetism (94), whose demonic theory was discussed in detail by the Abbé 
Loubert (86, pp. 612-623) ; the Marquis de Mirville, whose mixed views were 
published from 1853 in his great Pneumatologie (95) and later still the Comte de 
Résie who, in his very curious history of the occult sciences (48), published in 
Paris in 1857, not only showed that the author had a great deal of detailed know- 
ledge about the workings of Satan in the world, but pointed out among the dangers 
of magnetism those connected with immoral practices (see Vol. ii, pp. 215 ff.) 
which had already been indicated by a number of authors and were fully accepted 
by magnetizers, apart altogether from any belief in demonic influence. 

Another clerical criticism of the early magnetizers was written by the Abbé 
Fustier (96), to whom it was so generally attributed that he can probably be 
accepted as the author. It can hardly be supposed that Loubert (86, p. 595) and 
Kiihnholtz (97, p- 424) were both mistaken in this. Fustier’s book was the subject 
of keen criticism by Suremain de Missery in a volume (98) published in 1816 and 
annoyed magnetizers by its attack on Mesmer himself who was called a charlatan 
by its author. Kühnholtz was a professor in the Montpellier Faculty of Medicine 
and in 1840 wrote a book (99) on animal magnetism and somnambulism. 
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In the Annales will be found some of the early accounts of the 
higher phenomena as described by prominent operators of the 
period. For example, in No. 13, published in 1815, M. du Commun 
described a case of travelling clairvoyance when a somnambule 
described what he was doing in Nantes, the facts of which were later 
verified by letter. In No. 41 (pp. 193-194) Capt. Flachon de la 
Jamarière wrote a report on a clairvoyant known to M. Mouille- 
seaux, a high postal official, who was able to demonstrate eyeless- 
vision and succeeded in discovering what he was holding in his hand, 
which happened to be a red pocket-book. Again, mention was 
made of a curious case recorded by M. Guéritaut, whose paper was 
later submitted by M. Latour to a scientific society in Orleans (106). 
In this case which concerned Mlle Adélaide Lefebvre the patient, an 
obvious hysteric, exhibited phenomena such as whirling round and 
round and jumping up to six or seven feet in height. She was able 
to see by night and had both her hearing, smell, taste and sight 
transferred to her belly. Prophecies and prevision were added to 
her accomplishments but later she gradually lost most of these 
surprising faculties as her health improved.! 

Eleven years after the publication of Petetin’s book on animal 
electricity, there appeared a notable volume by one of the most 
curious figures among the early magnetizers, namely the Abbé J. C. 
de Faria (1736-1819). He was a Portuguese who had travelled 
much and had pursued a variety of interests, among which was the 
close study of magnetism at which he became extremely successful, 
arousing much disapproval among other magnetizers owing to his 
methods which were quite unorthodox and which seemed to them 
to savour too much of publicity.? 

In his preface to the 1906 edition of the Abbé Faria’s book (108) 
De la cause du sommeil lucide (used here) Dr. Dalgado stated that 
Faria was the first magnetizer to deny the existence of the magnetic 
fluid and to attribute magnetic phenomena to the anaemic physical 


1 The case of Adélaïde Lefebvre was one of those which, strangely enough, was 
mentioned with approval by Morin (46, p. 163). It was this case which attracted 
Delpit’s attention in 1817 (82, p. 336) and later that of Bertrand in his treatise on 
magnetism (56, pp. 128 ff.) where he dealt with it, together with other examples 
of the higher phenomena recorded in the Annales which he himself had read 
and which in his own words “ pass all belief” (op. cit. p. 53). From what 
Bertrand said later in his treatise (pp. 333 ff.) it seems clear that he was 
unconvinced by stories of the levitations of the possessed, but attributed these 
phenomena to mal-observation and a confusion between levitations and spectacular 
jumps. 

2 For Faria’s place in the history of hypnotism see Monis (107). 
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condition and mental impressionability of the magnetized subject. 
He was also the first to discover that somnambulism was induced 
mainly by suggestion and that ordinary sleep and magnetic sleep 
had many points in common. 

Although the actual opinions of Faria are, in many cases, very 
difficult to understand, due to the obscurity of his style and to what 
seem at times to be contradictory statements, there is no question 
that he was far in advance of his time in his theories of animal 
magnetism and his rejection of many of the favourite ideas of the 
magnetizers which they had carried on since the days of Mesmer. 
His importance is due not so much to some of his more curious ideas, 
such as, for example, the desirability of an “ extreme liquidity of the 
blood ”, as to his psychological theories relating to the rationale of 
animal magnetism. 

It must be remembered that the book by Faria was supposed to 
be the first volume of a series, and thus full details of Faria’s experi- 
ments and beliefs have not come down to us. We do know, however, 
that in his view somnambulism could be induced without the will 
of the magnetizer having anything to do with it and that the idea of 
the magnetic fluid was absurd, so that the use of the mysterious 
passes was of value only as a means of suggestion. His lectures, 
during which he apparently magnetized some of the 5,000 persons 
whom he claims to have put to sleep during his life, were sessions in 
which he explained the principles of magnetism to his audience, a 
procedure probably followed by demonstrations. It was natural 
that these lectures were based on his own views and since these views 
were at variance with popular ideas, the attacks made on him were, 
as he describes them, “ a tissue of calumnies and insults” (p. 9). 
Indeed, he actually says that when he read some of the articles about 
him, he could really believe that he was living in the midst of a 
horde of savages rather than in a country where politeness was the 
rule. From what he says, it is possible that he believed that he 
himself was the hero of Vernet’s satirical play La Magnétismomanie 
(109) which was first played at the Théâtre des Variétés in Paris in 
1816. In this comedy the magnetizer (Soporito) is engaged in 
demonstrating the usual magnetic effects including those of healing 
which were not received with favour by a physician who asks him 
(p. 23) if he really thinks that he is the dupe of all these follies. 
To this Soporito replies by asking if he thinks that he, Soporito, is 
the dupe of them, adding sarcastically, “ after all, they are just like 
yours ”. The physician then realizes that Soporito is not deceived 
by the follies carried out by physicians at the time, adding that 
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Soporito must know that they owed their living to their patients and 
so wouldn’t it be as well to work together? But, hush, 
‘“’Taisons-nous : chacun son moyen; que le public n’en sache 
rien |” 

To Faria, this comedy was not in good taste since, in his opinion, 
important subjects should not be made the object of satire and 
ridicule (p. 16). However much Faria may have felt the distrust 
and contempt heaped on him by his fellow magnetizers, he must have 
seen that his views on theories favoured by the church would hardly 
endear him to ecclesiastical writers. His opinions on those who 
believed that magnetism could be compared with magic and sorcery 
were in direct contradiction to religious writers such as the Abbé 
Fiard, whose book (89) which we have already noticed was full of 
theories of demonic influence and magical practices.1 

Although Faria was able to see more clearly than others the true 
nature of animal magnetism, it seems certain from what he says in 
this volume that at the time he wrote it he was a believer in the 
higher phenomena. For example, in his third session (p. 71) he 
said that there was no longer need to state that the somnambules 
could see into the body and thus discover diseases and, moreover, 
could apply suitable remedies. If sometimes they did not cure all 
diseases, at least to some extent they relieved them. They replied 
to foreign languages in their own language and occasionally they 
even spoke these foreign tongues with some facility : they read the 
thoughts of others provided the thought was concentrated and not 
fleeting. 

It is clear that Faria recognized that at the time he wrote 
magnetism had not been accepted by the learned world as the 
newspapers so constantly insisted, but he pointed out that a truth 
had no real need of the approbation of anybody: the blindness of 
those who refused to accept it was pernicious only to themselves and 
in no way detracted from the existence of a phenomenon which was 
the object of their ignorance and indifference. Besides, he added, 
could it really be sincerely believed that those who practised 
magnetism only formed one class of charlatans, as the journalists had 
wished to insinuate ? 

In his own treatment of mental suggestion at a distance Faria’s 

1 According to the author of the Rapport confidentiel (40) published in 1839, 
Fiard took seriously the statements about the effects of mesmerism being partly 
due to imagination, giving accounts of cures through fake remedies which were 


made by Bergasse in his pamphlet (110) of 1871. How far Bergasse was joking 
or serious in his attack on Mesmer is still uncertain. 
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explanation was exceedingly obscure. He seemed to think that the 
sleep which was induced by the thought of the operator was related 
to the compliance (complaisance) (p. 151) of the subject and not to the 
power of any external action. Although he stated that this doctrine 
would be clearer when the subject of intuition was treated, it can 
hardly be said that this was the case. In all his treatment of the 
higher phenomena it seems as if Faria himself recognized the extreme 
difficulty of explaining them in any way which would satisfy not only 
scientific men but also philosophers and metaphysicians ; and the 
obscurity of his language would suggest that he himself had very 
little idea of how to express his thoughts on the nature and mode of 
action of these mysterious phenomena. For example, he said that 
a somnambule in Paris could see what was passing several miles 
away and could report verbally conversations overheard there. 
While admitting that the phenomenon was not common, he thought 
that a single case would prove its possibility. Naturally the body 
of the somnambule was not in the place indicated. However, the 
faculty within him was intelligent, found itself there and gave an 
account of what had passed. What then had happened, asked 
Faria? But although he asked a number of other questions it can 
hardly be said that he answered any of them satisfactorily (p. 206). 

In discussing thought-transmission amongst somnambules, Faria 
seemed to be just as obscure as when dealing with travelling clair- 
voyance (p. 237). It appears that his theory was based on ideas of 
memory and what he called “ the imprints of ideas ”, although it 
would seem that these notions did not even begin to explain how the 
thought became known to, or was shared by, the somnambule. It 
is not necessary here to discuss these metaphysical conceptions : it 
is sufficient to point out that Faria believed in the occurrence of 
thought-transmission in the magnetic state together with the other 
higher phenomena which were being reported at that time by nearly 
all the magnetizers. Indeed, at times it would seem that Faria 
himself was aware of the extreme difficulty of putting forward any 
theory to account for some of the phenomena such as, for example, 
that exhibited by a domestic servant who could talk Chinese or 
reply to an American Indian (p. 243). Unfortunately, Faria never 
gave a single example of the kind of experiments he undertook, of 
the controls he exercised, or the conditions under which the experi- 
ments took place. 

Faria was one of the first of the early magnetizers to express his 
disbelief in the magnetic fluid and to suggest that, taking the facts 
as they were, the conception was absurd. He soon saw that the 
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theory of suggestion would explain many of the phenomena which 
others ascribed to the magnetic fluid and in this connection he 
discussed some of the facts which were supposed to demonstrate the 
existence and effects of these mysterious rays. For example, he 
spoke of the luminous rays extruded from the magnetizer’s fingers 
(p. 341) but he had no belief in them and showed that the whole 
theory was full of absurdity and contradictions. The experiments of 
magnetizing inanimate objects, trees and animals were of the same 
type and the arguments which supported them were of very little 
value : control experiments would show that there was no difference 
between objects which had been magnetized and those which had 
not, the only difference being the knowledge or lack of it on the part 
of those who were said to be affected. The same can be seen in all 
the discussions about magnetized water: the different sensations 
were experienced according to the idea formed about them. It is 
in arguments like these that we can see how far Faria was in advance 
of his time and how near he was to modern conceptions of the pheno- 
mena of hypnotism. It is strange under these circumstances that he 
did not seem to have been struck more strongly by the paranormal 
elements in magnetism which he claimed to have observed and in 
which there seems no doubt he fervently believed. But Faria was 
not a scientific man and had no scientific training: he was a 
theologian and philosopher and his training in these two disciplines 
was hardly conducive to a full appreciation of the difference 
between the ordinary phenomena of mesmerism and those which 
we now term paranormal. 

As has been said above, Faria gave a good many public demon- 
strations of mesmerism and it was hardly likely that in every case 
where he called the subject up to the platform for an example of his 
power the person asked would always be a genuine somnambule. 
Attempts must have been made to deceive the magnetizer by 
pretending to be under the influence in order to show off, and in his 
book (p. 12) he gives some examples of persons who later claimed 
to have duped him by pretending to have been magnetized whereas 
in reality they affirmed that they had been perfectly normal. In 
one case, which was later stressed by the journalist Wilfrid de 
Fonvielle, (111, p. 103) and which probably concerned an actor 
who had possibly deceived him, the result, as Moll (112, p. 12) 
rightly points out, led to his being considered a swindler, whereas 
there seems little doubt that, as the same writer puts it, he was a 
“ thoroughly honourable man ”. 

Others, however, seem to have been of a different opinion. 
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Among them was V. J. Etienne de Jouy, the author and writer of 
operas and light articles on Parisian customs, which he published 
under the title L’ Hermite de la Chaussée-d’Antin. In this book (113, iv, 
pp. 140 ff.) he described a séance he attended at Faria’s hall in Paris, 
where he received a very unpleasant impression. Faria appeared 
with five or six young ladies who were evidently his trained magnetic 
subjects and started off by a speech in very bad French explaining 
the nature of mesmerism. The girls then lined up for experiments 
in suggestion, such as that they should drink sugar-water which they 
did with relish, although no sugar whatever had apparently been 
added to it. During the meeting one of the subjects suddenly 
became very excited, describing a murder and robbery, with two 
men having been arrested. Jouy stated that this incident happened 
three hours before the meeting and that many knew of it. At the 
end Faria admitted that it was a poor demonstration but that one 
sceptic was sufficient to neutralize the magnetic virtue and counter- 
act the gift of the magnetizer. 

It may have been that owing to Faria’s public performances, 
many gifted somnambules, especially those whose speciality was 
healing the sick, refused to submit themselves to public demon- 
strations and this was probably the case with a lady whom Faria 
considered to be one of the best somnambules he had ever met. 
This was the famous Marianne Pambour whose work was described 
in 1846 (114). Born in 1788, this somnambule not only healed 
people at a distance but also, it was claimed, discovered the where- 
abouts of lost children and thus was a precursor of the modern 
Dutch clairvoyant G. C. Croiset. She was one of the first expo- 
nents of a method of healing now openly carried out in Europe 
whereby contact was made with the patient by objects associated 
with the sick person, such as pieces of cloth. Faria did his best to 
persuade her to appear in public but she resisted all his blandish- 
ments and remained a private sensitive concerning whom we have, 
unfortunately, very little information. 

In the 1820s, one of the most active Frenchmen dealing with 
magnetism was the military and literary figure, Baron E. F. d’Heénin 
de Cuvillers, a curious character who wrote a number of books 
connected with the subject and started a new journal, the Archives 
du magnétisme animal (115). His main interest in this journal was 
historical ; and there is a good deal of valuable information con- 
cerning early cases and philosophical discussions. In his work Le 
magnétisme éclairé (116) he collected some of the material published 
in the Archives, but, although his work was viewed with respect, his 
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total disbelief in the existence of the magnetic fluid did not serve to 
make him popular with the more fervent believers in the mesmeric 
effluence.+ 

One of the events at this time was the appearance of the first 
volume of the great Dictionnaire de Médecine (118), edited by a number 
of distinguished physicians and extending to twenty-one volumes 
from 1821 to 1828. Since the interest in animal magnetism had 
been steadily increasing, the editors thought it wise to include an 
article on the subject and for this purpose they chose Dr. L. Rostan, 
who contributed a long article which was printed in the thirteenth 
volume. The article created a sensation. From what Rostan 
wrote, it appeared that he believed in the magnetic fluid, which he 
compared with electricity, regarding it as the primary cause of the 
magnetic state. He suggested that, passing through the nerves, it 
formed a kind of aura which could be directed by the will and it was 
this aura which could be put in rapport with that of the operator. 
This agent nerveux was able to penetrate solid bodies and could 
influence the subject through closed doors, except possibly in those 
cases where the resulting phenomena were due to thought-trans- 
mission. 

In the course of his discussion, Rostan described clairvoyant 
phenomena which excited enormous interest. He had obtained 
the services of a clairvoyant who apparently possessed the faculty of 
eyeless-vision and he, with his assistant Ferrus, tried some experi- 
ments in order to test this power. He took his watch and placed it 
at two or three inches from the back of the somnambule’s head. 
He then asked her if she saw anything, to which she replied that she 
saw something shining which made her feel ill. Ferrus, breaking 
the silence then said to Rostan that if she saw something shining 
she could doubtless say what it was and that was easy to ask her. 
What was the bright object that she saw? To this she replied that 
she did not know and could not say and was then asked to try hard 
to do so. After saying that she was tired and that they must wait a 
moment, she then announced that it was a watch. Ferrus then 
said that if she saw a watch she could doubtless say what time it was, 
to which she replied that this was too difficult. Thereupon she was 
asked again to try hard and again she asked them to wait and then 
said that she might give the hour but never the minutes. Finally, 
after trying for some time she said that it was ten minutes to eight, 
which was exactly correct. 


1 The book was criticized by J. A. Dupau the same year (see 117). 
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Ferrus then wished to try the experiment himself and he repeated 
it with the same success. Later he made Rostan turn the hands of 
his watch several times and, having presented it to her without 
having looked at it themselves, they found that she was not 
deceived. 

These watch experiments are extremely interesting and perhaps 
a digression may be allowed here to say something more about them. 
Those conducted by Rostan and Ferrus seem to have been among 
the first described in detail, but later they became more popular and 
further instances are to be found in the literature. Thus Alfred 
Fillassier in his book (119) on animal magnetism, published in 1832, 
not only described (pp. 49-59) some interesting material on travelling 
clairvoyance, but also some experiments with watches. Fillassier 
was a French physician from Martinique and his book constituted a 
thesis for the Paris Faculty of Medicine. It had a remarkable 
success and the first edition was sold out in a few wecks. 

Fillassier first became interested in these experiments after 
reading Rostan’s article and decided, as he put it, to conquer his 
repugnance to the subject by beginning to investigate it himself. 
Meeting a young physician at a party where Rostan’s work was 
discussed, Fillassier was persuaded by him to try to magnetize him, 
which he did, and very soon the young man fell into the magnetic 
state. But his physical symptoms, such as a weak, irregular pulse 
and cold sweat, so terrified Fillassier that in spite of another trial, 
he concluded that these manifestations could not be due to the 
imagination and that their existence demonstrated the truth of the 
power that one human being had over another (pp. 13-15). 

Fillassier was of the opinion that the best subjects in animal 
magnetism were the large, stolid peasant types. He was lucky in 
discovering that his housekeeper was a remarkable subject for 
demonstrating the higher phenomena of clairvoyance. It was with 
her that he tried to duplicate Rostan’s experiment with watches and 
in this he was remarkably successful. The subject was able to tell 
the time after the hands of the watch had been turned round and 
the watch itself placed on her forehead, her belly, or the back of her 
head (pp. 25-26). 

Similar phenomena were recorded (120) by Mme Elma Jaubert, 
who in the 1840s held her brilliant salon in Paris, where Marcillet, 
the magnetizer of Alexis Didier, brought another of his somnambules, 
Catherine, to give demonstrations. Here again, watches were used 
and sealed billets read. 

On the other hand, failures were not uncommon. In the case 
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of Mile Couturier who was presented to the 1826 French Commis- 
sion, extraordinary faculties of mental suggestion and thought- 
transmission were claimed for her by her magnetizer, M. de Geslin 
and the Report, published in 1831 (121) and later reprinted by 
Foissac (62, p. 145) gave some details of what occurred. 

One of the Committee placed himself at a desk, for the purpose 
of writing down with the utmost exactness everything that might 
occur ; and the other, M. Guéneau, undertook to write upon slips 
of paper, which he communicated to his colleague, the orders they 
both wished to be communicated to the patient. 

Upon the first slip of paper, M. Guéneau wrote the following 
words: Go and sit down upon the stool in front of the piano. M. de 
Geslin, having conceived this mentally, told the somnambulist to do 
what he required of her. She rose from her place, and going up to 
to the clock, she said it was twenty minutes past nine. M. de Geslin 
told her that was not what he required her to do. She then went 
into the next room. She was informed that she was still mistaken, 
when she resumed her place. She was mentally bid to scratch her 
forehead. She stretched out her hand, but did not execute the 
motion required. The magnetizer complained that she did not do 
what he desired of her : she rose and changed her seat. ‘The back 
of a watch was presented to her—she said it was thirty-five minutes 
past nine, and the hands pointed at seven o’clock. She said there 
were three hands, and there were only two. A watch with three 
hands was substituted, and she said there were two—that it was 
forty minutes past nine ; while the watch indicated twenty-five 
minutes past nine. She was placed en rapport with M. Guéneau, 
and told him a number of things with regard to the state of his 
health which were altogether erroneous and in direct contradiction 
to what his colleague had written upon this subject before the experi- 
ment. To sum up, this lady did not fulfil any of the promises which 
had been made to the Committee and it came to the conclusion that 
M. de Geslin had not taken all the proper precautions to prevent 
being led into error, and that this was the cause of his belief in the 
extraordinary faculties he attributed to his patient—faculties which 
the Committee could in no degree recognize.* 


1 The 1826 Commission was appointed following a proposal by Dr. P. Foissac 
in 1825, which was debated by the Royal Academy of Medicine and which reported 
on the proposal in the same year (122). An English translation by J. C. Colquhoun 
of the 1831 Report with additions was published in 1833 (123). The Couturier 
case will be found on pp. 139 ff. The work of the Commission itself will be 
described later. 
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Opinions on these watch experiments were, as might have been 
expected, much divided. But the fact that they had been described 
and apparently believed in by Rostan, who had published his views 
in a highly orthodox medical dictionary, caused a good deal of 
resentment among physicians who wished to have nothing to do 
with animal magnetism and jubilation among those who, like 
Fillassier, had read Rostan’s article, had experimented themselves 
and had come to similar conclusions. Rostan’s opponents, how- 
ever, were successful in their attack on him. The second edition of 
the dictionary did not print his earlier contribution, a fact which led 
to a rumour being circulated that Rostan had renounced his former 
convictions. In 1864 M. Dureau asked Rostan’s permission to 
reprint the article, to which he agreed, adding that his “ méchant 
article ” had no merit except that of being true and that he would 
be flattered if the text of the article again appeared (124, p. 102).! 

As far as I am aware, few writers before 1830 discussed these 
experiments in any detail. The most important of these was Dr. 
J. A. Dupau, a Montpellier clinician who, in his volume of letters on 
animal magnetism (78) published in 1826, wrote a long account of 
his views on the higher phenomena. Later a fuller account will be 
given of Dupau and his work. His contact with foreign medical 
societies may have contributed to his critical outlook and it ap- 
pears from his contribution to the subject that he had studied it 
sufficiently to have become convinced that the magnetizers played 
a very considerable part. On the other hand, it seems probable 
that he had not had much practical experience in animal magnetism 
and thus the criticisms that he offered were based rather on what he 
had read than on what he had himself done. 

It appears that he had originally been asked to contribute a note 
on animal magnetism to Baron J. L. Alibert’s Nouveaux éléments de 
thérapeutique (126). The Baron, who was a physician to the King, 
was probably aware of Dupau’s views and the stress that the latter 
laid on the imagination as a potent factor in animal magnetism. 
Later, when analysing Dupau’s important book, we shall note what 
he has to say about the problems of mesmerism in general : here it 
will be useful merely to record what he thought about the experi- 
ments with watches. 

After having dealt with the medical aspects of animal magnetism, 
he proceeded to discuss the higher phenomena, although he had to 


1 Ina later medical dictionary (125) the eminent physician Jean B. Bouillaud 
(1796-1881) criticized Fillassier’s thesis in caustic tones and was himself subse- 
quently attacked in the Rapport Confidentiel in 1839 (40, pp. 100 ff.). 
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confess that he himself had never been privileged to see any of them. 
Giving the Rostan watch experiments as an example, he stated that 
Rostan had declared that he had repeatedly observed them. In 
dealing with this astonishing phenomenon, Dupau’s attitude is very 
interesting. ‘ How are you to reply and how are you to refute a 
man who says to you: ‘I saw it°?”?” Fontanelle, he said, when 
pressed to reply to the strange observations of a physician, replied : 
“I believe that you have seen them ; but if I had seen them I 
should still hesitate about it.’ In short, Dupau went on, a number 
of different things might have deceived Rostan, who appeared in 
this experiment well disposed both to believe and to admire. He 
showed himself astonished that the somnambule should guess that 
it was a watch, when the very act of taking it out of his pocket, the 
noise of the chain, or even the movement of the watch itself when 
quite close to her could easily have told her what it was. Even a 
deaf or blind person might have guessed this and, Dupau went on, 
it might seem that the somnambule was able to see sufficiently to 
distinguish objects, as often happened, and that by the aid of her 
increased sensibility she was able to deceive the magnetizers. 
Perhaps, also, there was a mirror in the room or maybe it was a 
case of a double coincidence. Who knows whether, by speaking 
too loudly, the time had not been mentioned? In all these stories, 
Dupau insisted, one had to suppose everything rather than believe 
them. Ifthe fact had really been as reported by Rostan, let Rostan 
do what he should do, namely show it at a full meeting of the Acad- 
emy, and simply say to the sceptics: ‘ So you don’t believe in 
magnetic phenomena! Here you are: my subject can see with the 
nape of her neck ”, and a great number of conversions would follow. 
Continuing, Dupau stated that as these phenomena had taken place 
at the Salpêtrière, why had not Rostan called in other physicians so 
that they could have become witnesses of the miracle? Why 
publish the account so long afterwards when all means of verification 
had become impossible? In conclusion he stated that the situation 
was not one in which he doubted the veracity of the observer : but, 
and he had to repeat it, it was so easy to deceive oneself and be 
deceived that it was impossible to take too many precautions. 
Moreover, Rostan himself appeared to doubt some of the things that 
he had seen, and so it was surely permissible, Dupau thought, for 
critics to doubt things of which they themselves had not been 
witnesses (op. cit. pp. 206 ff.). 

Concluding his examination of Rostan’s work, he stressed a 
condition of things very reminiscent of affairs today. Rostan main- 
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tained that sceptical and curious people when present at magnetic 
séances harmed the phenomena, and yet at the same time he declared 
that he began his experiments in a sceptical frame of mind with a 
reluctance to believe and in a spirit of curiosity, and yet in spite of 
all these bad conditions he was able to produce all these good 
effects. How, asked Dupau, can any man of intelligence and sense 
content himself with such observations? The magnetizers maintain 
that a negative fluid extruded by unbelievers harms the positive 
fluid produced by the operators. How can any physician who is 
accustomed to careful observation repeat such assertions as these ? 
What happened was, Dupau thought, that strangers attracted too 
much attention on the part of the subject and thus the somnambule 
was distracted. Under all the varying conditions in which the 
somnambules worked the results must vary with the susceptibility 
of the persons who received all these impressions. 

Again, Dupau asserted, Rostan stated that the somnambules 
were very vain and were likely to lose their power if their opinions 
were doubted. Such an assertion was certainly true and it was odd 
that experts on the subject had not understood its meaning. The 
subjects clearly believed that they were endowed with superior 
faculties and they simply did not reply if questioned by persons who 
doubted their powers. If you wished to get on with them, Dupau 
stated, you had to encourage them and show confidence in them, by 
which means the ecstatic phenomena would be increased. It is the 
same with inspired persons and those who are delirious. ‘They must 
be treated as if you approved of their mad projects and ideas, and 
by having the appearance of approving and admiring them their 
condition would be ameliorated. If, on the contrary, they were 
questioned and reasoned with, they would be silent, leave you and 
hate you. Such was the mental history of the somnambules when 
they wished to put on an act and conceal their trickery. 

These suggestions by Dupau (which can be compared with those 
of Debreyne (85, pp. 401 ff.)) are very interesting and show that he 
was aware of many sources of error, but at the same time was unable 
to indicate precisely what these sources were. We seem to be in 
exactly the same position today. To suppose a person is unable to 
take a watch and reset the hands, without the somnambule seeing 
what is being done, seems incredible. Was it possible that Ferrus 
was an accomplice of the subject and, wishing to please Rostan, 
arranged with the somnambule to give the information through 
some kind of spoken code? This does not seem to me to be very 
likely, since such a code would necessitate practice on a considerable 
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scale. It is clear that Rostan was somewhat credulous and the 
various questions asked by Ferrus might at first appear somewhat 
suspicious. Yet, if a normal explanation be demanded, it would 
seem that it must lie in some such theory as this. In many of these 
old cases the facts as described by those present are such that, at 
first sight, they almost compel belief in the paranormal powers of the 
subjects being investigated. Were we not so conscious of the almost 
unbelievable credulity and incompetence of so many of the medical 
men of the period, that belief might well be forthcoming.? 


ALEXANDRE BERTRAND AND ANIMAL MAGNETISM 


As the great Dictionary of Medicine (118) was being planned, a 
young physician, Alexandre Bertrand (1795-1831), who had be- 
come interested in animal magnetism through the efforts of Deleuze, 
began in May 1819 a series of public lectures on animal magnetism 
and somnambulism. He had studied the subject for some years 
and had become convinced of a great number of facts, the reality of 
which he found it impossible to doubt since in the majority of cases 
he had observed them himself and actually had succeeded in curing 
patients through these means. Moreover, he was influenced by the 
importance of the marvellous phenomena which had been reported 
and which seemed to him might open fresh roads into the world of 
psychology. As regards his own observations, Bertrand knew that 
he could not hope to convince by his own testimony people who 
would not experiment by themselves, but he hoped to be fortunate 
enough to persuade medical men to undertake researches and thus 
increase the number of verifiable materials. 

Four years later Bertrand’s first treatise (56) on somnambulism 
appeared and created immense interest. We have already quoted 
him in his discussion of eyeless vision and the remarkable phenomena 
recorded by Petetin, including his views on the nature of evidence 
regarding these cases. He himself stated in the present book (p. 39) 
that he had not cited similar facts adduced by professional magnet- 
izers because they were “ brought forward by men linked to each 
other by a belief and who have made of this belief a common cause ”. 


1 An example of this kind among the physicians of the time may perhaps be 
seen in the case of Joséphine Rouillez towards 1808. This lady complained that 
her natural functions took place via her mouth, and later through her navel. 
Numbers of physicians came to see this strange case and all kinds of tests were made, 
such as special gloves and closed undergarments. For nineteen months this farceuse 
played her silly tricks on the hospital staff, until she was finally exposed and 
confessed (see 127, pp. 312 ff.). 
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As to his own personal observations, he described only one case 
where it appeared that paranormal information was acquired by a 
somnambule. One day, he wrote, when he had magnetized a 
somnambule and put her to sleep, he took a ring which she had on 
her finger and put it into the hand of a visitor who was standing in 
the same room close by to him. The somnambule had her eyes 
tightly closed and the room was illuminated by a single light. 
About a minute later he asked the patient, who appeared not to 
have noticed what he had done, if she could tell him where her ring 
was. It was only then that she seemed to realize that she was no 
longer wearing it; and after a moment’s thought she said that 
M. R. had it, naming one of those present but not the lady to whom 
Bertrand had handed it. He thought that the somnambule was 
wrong, but did not consider that this was the time to tell her, so in 
order to see how far she might persist in her mistake, Bertrand 
contented himself with repeating his question, which he did, and 
asked her positively to tell him where her ring was. Then by means 
of a sign with her hand she pointed to a place on herself in the 
clearest possible manner, indicating where a side-pocket in a pair of 
trousers would be and announcing, “‘ It is there ”. Bertrand now 
was all the more certain that she was wrong, since he had given the 
ring to a lady. Thinking that he had a further proof of the facility 
with which somnambules are able to state what is for what is not, he 
made her repeat once again what it was that she had really seen. 
Then she told him that it was M. R. who had her ring and who had 
placed it in his side pocket. Bertrand then told her that it was 
wrong, that it was Mme R. who had her ring and at that same time 
he turned towards those present as if to make them too see this clear 
error of which they were the witnesses. The faces of the spectators, 
however, had a very different expression from that on Bertrand’s 
face, expressing as theirs did, surprise and astonishment, for M. R. 
drew the ring from the place indicated, showing that the somnam- 
bule had seen correctly and that it was Bertrand who had been 
mistaken. 

M. R. was a physician who had seen a number of somnambules 
and observed their phenomena with an unprejudiced mind, admitting 
nothing until repeated experiments had confirmed the facts, while 
at the same time he never failed to examine anything that was 
brought to his notice. When he asked the lady to whom Bertrand 
had given the ring to hand it over to him, he wanted to make a more 
conclusive experiment than that which his host had attempted. 

In discussing the case, Bertrand maintained that those present 
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were even more sceptical than he was, that all were entirely trust- 
worthy and had no motive whatever in making his patient exhibit 
faculties which she did not possess. Moreover, the circumstances 
of the occasion could not, he thought, raise the suspicion that there 
was any secret communication between the patient and the specta- 
tors. She was seated in front of him and he saw her eyes tightly 
shut: everybody else was behind him and no one had come near 
enough to be able to touch her (pp. 41-43). 

Having narrated the story of his own experience, Bertrand again 
discussed the nature of proof for miracles, etc. and the place of 
probability in the coming of conviction. He referred to the books 
of Laplace whose Théorie analytique des probabilités (128) had reached 
its third edition three years before Bertrand published his own work. 
As in the physical sciences, Bertrand thought, the highest degree of 
probability was acquired when we ourselves were witnesses of the 
phenomena and we were able to repeat them at will and thus 
acquire every day a new conviction by personal experiment. As 
to the paranormal phenomena, Bertrand believed that, possibly, 
unlimited confidence should not be accorded to favourable wit- 
nesses, but in the case of those witnesses taken one by one who 
possessed all the features that inspired confidence, then the facts 
that they said they had established could no longer be denied. 
Wise men, therefore, could wait until with the passing of time new 
experiments could or would not confirm those that had already been 
adduced (p. 53). 

Having given his views on how these extraordinary phenomena 
ought to be regarded, Bertrand passed on to a consideration of 
travelling clairvoyance. While stating that students could find 
examples of this phenomenon both in the Annales (100) and in the 
Bibliothèque du magnétisme animal (129) he linked these phenomena 
with those of second-sight and the curious faculty of the Lapps in 
knowing what is happening at a distance, which was described by 
Scheffer (130), or those in Le Théâtre sacré des Cevennes (131)* although 
to him these old historical cases were far from carrying conviction 
(p. 63). 

" Bertrand then turned to medical matters, especially those con- 
cerned with the alleged paranormal faculty of observing the interior 
workings of the human body. He considered that these accounts 
were inadmissible, absurd and had no relation to anatomical reality. 
It was this kind of nonsense, he thought, that antagonized educated 


1 Bertrand discusses these phenomena at greater length on pp. 361 ff. 
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people towards animal magnetism. Any physician who was asked 
to be present and to listen to the absurd replies given by many 
somnambules when questioned would conclude that the whole 
thing was fraudulent nonsense. As examples, Bertrand quoted 
Puységur’s memoirs (55) with cases such as that of H. J. C. Joly and 
his abscess (p. 81), Louis Quentin with his gastric trouble (57, p. 73) 
or Henri Caron with a “ humour ” in the head. No less palpable 
absurdities, Bertrand continued, were to be found in other works of 
the same kind. 

Many of the facts that Bertrand observed show quite clearly that 
the patients were in a genuine magnetic condition. He noted their 
entire insensibility which was often in the whole of the body (56, 
p. 74) and also the astonishing memory so often displayed by them, 
a faculty which had also been noticed by Petetin (79, p. 256). 
With regard to prevision, Bertrand considered that this was the 
most astonishing of all the faculties exhibited by the somnambules 
and the most incomprehensible (p. 123). As he himself had 
observed it in his own patients, it merely consisted in their announ- 
cing in advance the moment and duration of the various modifica- 
tions of the diseases from which they were suffering. Examples of 
similar phenomena were occasionally to be found in much earlier 
medical literature. 

Bertrand’s first patient was a young woman of 15 to 16, who 
showed prevision of her attacks and who gave instructions for their 
treatment. The predictions were fulfilled and after having dis- 
cussed the case, Bertrand insisted on the necessity of making notes 
immediately after the events as in this way errors of imagination 
and faulty memories could be avoided. Otherwise the investigator 
had to rely on his memory and might omit relevant circumstances, 
so that his account could no longer inspire the confidence that might 
have been accorded it. In his own case, where some eighty 
predictions were made, Bertrand asked if the predictions themselves 
might not have been the cause of the subsequent event. This he 
considered to be a well-founded supposition, which indeed it was 
and it indicated how near Bertrand was to ascertaining the truth 
(p. 176). 

Bertrand found to his own satisfaction that in the patient’s 
normal state memory of the prediction was not preserved. At the 
same time he noticed that the total loss of memory was not sufficient 
to prevent any influence of the prediction on its fulfilment. It was 


1 For accounts of these three cases see Exposé par ordre alphabétique, etc. (132, i, 
pp. 38-43: 182-185: 85-86) and cf. Abrégé de la pratique, etc. (133). 
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quite clear that he fully recognized not only the clear distinction 
between the two states but also their interaction, since he relates 
elsewhere (p. 194) that in another of his patients there was complete 
amnesia in her waking state as to what she had said in the magnetic 
condition. From what Bertrand stated on the subject of prevision, 
it is clear that he had no theory to account for it. His difficulties 
would appear to stem from his failure fully to recognize the nature 
of the patients’ hysterical states. 

There seems no doubt that Bertrand was fully alive to the pos- 
sibility of trickery by the somnambules. For example, he quotes 
(p. 224) Fournel’s book (61) on probability, published in 1785, 
which stated that if the theory was that the phenomena were the 
results of trickery, it must be assumed (a) that the subjects have the 
intention of tricking and (b) that they are able to do so and have the 
necessary skill (adresse) (p. 14). The somnambulist state followed 
the discovery of animal magnetism ; and some magnetizers did not 
regard the state of somnambulism as an essential part of animal 
magnetism but only an accessory, as it were, which might or might 
not be observed in connection with it. Indeed, Mesmer appeared 
to be of this opinion. In this discussion, it is quite clear that 
Fournel was perfectly aware of the insuperable difficulties involved 
in believing that the magnetic state itself was a fiction. This failure 
to distinguish the magnetic state from the higher phenomena said 
to be observed with it bedevilled nearly every discussion of the facts 
during the first part of the nineteenth century. 

Bertrand then went on to discuss the common observation that 
the subjects exhibited the same symptoms of the disease suffered by 
persons who approached and touched them, an observation com- 
monly noted today in connection with the trance mediums. He 
stated that he had read many such reports but very few seemed to 
him to have been ascertained with sufficient care, although in one 
of his own subjects, Mlle Salle, the phenomena had been apparent. 

Bertrand seems to have been well aware of one source of error 
which must have been as common then as now. Thus (p. 233) he 
stated that care must be taken to avoid putting questions to the 
somnambules which might suggest the answers that were required 
On the other hand, he did not seem to be fully aware of the possi- 
bility that when a somnambule sat with closed eyes it could not be 
absolutely certain that they would remain closed or that if they were 
opened for a second or two the magnetizer would become aware of 
it. For example, Bertrand discussed the case of a man who had 
been wounded by a bullet in the head and the subject stated that the 
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bullet had entered the mouth, which was correct, there being no 
wounding of the flesh round the mouth. But the fact that the 
bullet had actually entered the mouth might have been suggested 
to the somnambule, who had seen no other mark of its entrance, a 
possibility which does not seem to have occurred to Bertrand, or 
perhaps he did not wish to discuss it. 

Just as in modern spiritualistic mediums, the somnambules of 
the period were said to suffer the same symptoms of pain complained 
of by a patient if they were given an object belonging to such a 
person to hold. These statements, Bertrand thought, might be 
true, but in his experience the somnambules were afflicted, on being 
given an object, by a whole series of sensations and pains which, 
even if only one or two fitted the person concerned, caused the 
observers at once to cry out that it was a miracle (p. 239). As to 
the consultations which were being given by magnetic subjects at 
the time of writing, they were not, in his own opinion, all complete 
humbugs but the custom was nevertheless very dangerous. What 
must be remembered, Bertrand insisted, was that these people were 
extremely sensitive to all the different impressions which were 
communicated to them by the operator who magnetized them. 
Indeed, he described their condition as similar to that of the mother 
who, although asleep, is awakened by the slightest cry of her child 
in its cradle. 

As regards the problem of thought-transmission, Bertrand con- 
sidered that this was a fact ; and he likened the brain of the subject 
to a stretched cord which vibrated in sympathy with the brain of 
another. In describing one of his cases, he said that he used to 
stroke the arms of his subject when he wanted her to awake, but if 
he did this during the course of the séance she did not awake ; she 
only did so at the end, when he himself willed it. Was this due, 
asked Bertrand, to his will alone, or was it rather due to the strokings 
(frictions) on the arms, made at the moment when he had ceased to 
magnetize the subject and when these touches had become the 
conventional sign which warned her of his intention? In order 
to test this, Bertrand tried an experiment. At the end of the séance 
he performed the usual strokings, telling the subject to awake and 
at the same time willing her not to do so. She was at first visibly 
disturbed ; then she blushed and her features changed expression ; 
she made a few convulsive movements but she did not come fully 
to her senses. Bertrand then willed her to be calm and when at 
last she became so he asked her who it was that had made her suffer 
these convulsions, to which she replied, “ You told me to awake, 
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but you did not will me to do so”. This experiment seemed to 
Bertrand to be conclusive, but he thought that even in this case it 
might be said that the subject had felt (senti) his will, but that his 
will had not acted directly on her, an opinion which we must 
interpret when remembering that the will was considered an active 
agent in directing the magnetic fluid. 

Bertrand continued this discussion (pp. 248-249) by mentioning 
a case when the magnetizer was able to awaken the subject simply 
by making a long pass from above downwards, in front of the 
patient and from about a half a foot to a foot away. Was this 
awakening, Bertrand asked, due to the will or did the subject see 
the movement which had then become the conventional sign to 
awake? He thought there were many difficulties to be faced in this, 
for if it were simply the will, why was it necessary to make the pass ? 
Or, if not, how did the subject know that the passes were being 
made? In order to test this, he placed himself in a part of the room 
where he was hidden by a corner of the mantelpiece. He repeated 
it seven times (she usually awoke at the third or fourth pass) and 
while she was still unconscious she felt seven times the same shocks 
that the pass usually produced : then she became completely awake. 
According to what she told him, the shocks were the same in number 
as the passes he had made ; they took place at the same moment 
and her awaking came progressively, as usually happened when he 
was standing close by her. 

This experiment does not seem very easy to understand, since 
Bertrand stated that his subject told him what was happening when 
in the magnetic state, so it would seem that in this case there was 
no clear-cut division between waking and sleeping. It is difficult 
also to feel oneself fully assured that Bertrand was completely 
hidden by a corner of the mantelpiece. 

There seems no doubt that many phenomena observed with 
Bertrand’s somnambules were entirely genuine and are now com- 
monplace. Thus he spoke (pp. 256-257) of the hallucinations that 
could be induced in magnetized subjects, such as preventing them 
from seeing persons present in the room, or of seeing others who were 
not present. Convinced as he was that thought-transmission was 
a fact, he came to the conclusion that when the subjects performed 
actions which were simply being willed by the operator, then this 
was simply a case of thought-transference, or, as he called it, une 
communication sympathique. Similarly, he was well acquainted with 
the appreciation of time by somnambules, a phenomenon easy to 
verify and which, in many cases, seemed to him extremely remark- 
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able. In discussing all these different aspects of magnetism, it is 
clear that what was influencing Bertrand at this time was his gra- 
dually increasing appreciation of the part that imagination played 
in the magnetic state. Thus he had come to the conclusion (p. 321) 
that the alleged visibility of the fluid as seen by certain subjects was 
a worthless statement because of the imaginative factor. Again, 
apart from the imagination, Bertrand seems to have thought that 
suggestion was also potent in its effects on magnetic subjects. In 
this connection he quoted Lamy-Senart who, in the Bibliothéque du 
magnétisme animal (129, ii, pp. 4 ff.) wrote an account of the effect of 
metals on somnambules. With regard to these, Puységur main- 
tained that the effect was due to the will of the magnetizer ; it was 
the idea in the mind of the operator which caused the effect to be 
sensed by the subject, and in this view, according to Bertrand, 
Lamy-Senart seemed to have agreed. 

Concluding his treatise, Bertrand passed over in a few phrases 
the therapeutic value of animal magnetism, stating that in his 
opinion it was one of the best remedies in hysterical troubles and 
also in affections of the nerves, but in other cases its efficacy was far 
less powerful. What was really important in the whole subject, 
Bertrand insisted, was the magnetic state and the appearance of the 
phenomena which accompanied it. He was well aware that this 
was being discussed by both the supporters and opponents of 
magnetism generally. But, he concluded, reasonable magnetizers 
could refuse to recognize that the imagination “ est le produit seul 
dans un grand nombre de circonstances, et que dans tous les cas elle ne peut 
manquer de concourir au moins puissamment à sa production”. This, in 
truth, was Mesmer’s agent. 

In 1826 Bertrand published a second book (35) which was 
reviewed in the same year by Deleuze in L’Hermès (134, i, pp. 31-36) 
and later in the same year appeared the critical volume by Dr. J. A. 
Dupau (78), now often forgotten but of exceptional interest owing 
to the author’s remarks on alleged paranormal phenomena as seen 
during the magnetic trance. For the benefit of English-speaking 
students I propose, therefore, to give a brief account and analysis of 
both of these important books. 

The reception given to Bertrand’s earlier work had evidently 
made the young physician cautious regarding any future writing on 
animal magnetism. His second book, therefore, was more historical 
than practical and not only dealt with the 1784 Reports of the French 
Commissions (32, 33, 49, 50) but also reprinted the secret report of 
the Franklin-Lavoisier Commission (35, pp. 511 ff.). Apart from 
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the discussion of these events, Bertrand dealt with the famous 
experiments conducted on the somnambule Mlle Catherine Samson 
which took place at the Hétel-Dieu in 1820 and which it will be 
convenient to describe here. 

In October, November and December of that year Dr. Husson, 
who worked at the Hospital of the Hôtel-Dieu in Paris, invited the 
famous magnetizer, Baron Du Potet, to act as his assistant at some 
crucial paranormal experiments.! Du Potet (1796-1881) was con- 
sidered at the time the high-priest of mesmerism and there is little 
doubt that he was a good operator. Enthusiastic and quite devoid 
of any scientific appreciation of the problems with which he was 
dealing, he wrote a number of books in which he developed his 
ideas. In his manual (139) for the student he teaches how magnet- 
ism “a marvellous force, a ray of divine light ” is controlled by 
thought, and thus action at a distance is due to mental transmission. 
He admitted that fraudulent somnambules were well known and 
deceived even the patients by their simulations, the subsequent cures 
being, he thought, due to chance. He was attracted to the relations 
between magic and mesmerism and in his book La Magie dévoilée 
(140) describes his magic mirror and charcoal circles. A man of 
immense energy, he married Mile Marie Herault when he was 85. 

In Du Potet’s account he said that the Samson experiments began 
by those taking part in them assembling in the room where they were 
to take place, the patient of course being excluded. Husson then 
asked Du Potet whether he would quickly put the patient to sleep 
without touching her, as he wished him to try to magnetize Mlle 
Samson without her seeing him or even knowing that he was coming 
to the hospital. To this proposal Du Potet replied that he would 
certainly try, but could not guarantee the success of the experiment, 
since action at a distance depended on the sensitivity of the subject 
affected. Husson then arranged that the audible signal which he 
was to hear and then commence magnetization was to be the 
throwing of a pair of scissors on to the table. It was arranged that 
Du Potet should enter a small closet which was separated by a thick 
partition from the experimental room and the door of this closet 


1 For the Samson experiments, see Du Potet’s own account in his Exposé des 
expériences (135), the later edition of 1826 (136) and also in the later editions of his 
Traité complet of which the last was published in 1930 (137, pp. 55 #.). Other 
more easily available sources of information and criticism will be found in the 
Rapport confidentiel of 1839 (40, PP- 43 ff.) ; Gauthier’s Histoire of 1842 (105, ii, 
pp. 314-320) ; Loubert’s Le magnétisme of 1844 (86, p. 287) ; and Teste’s Manuel 
pratique 2 éd., 1845 (138, pp. 188 ff.). A collected list of sources on the experi- 
ments was published in Mialle’s 1826 list of cures (132, ii, pp- 427-463). 
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should be securely locked, an arrangement to which he agreed 
without hesitation. 

When Mlle Samson was brought in, she was placed with her back 
turned towards the closet where Du Potet was concealed and which 
was about three or four feet away. Those present, not knowing that 
he had already arrived, wondered why he had not come and 
decided that he was not coming, so that their part of the little 
drama was carried out very successfully. When he heard the 
scissors drop, he began magnetizing, although he had no idea in 
what position the subject had been placed and did his best to avoid any 
movement that might warn her of his presence in the closet. ‘Three 
minutes after he had commenced action the patient began to show 
signs of drowsiness and at last fell into her ordinary magnetic condition. 

This experiment was repeated a weck later in the presence of 
Professor J. C. A. Récamier, who took all the precautions he wanted, 
but the result was the same. For this experiment Du Potet arrived 
at 9.15, and was told by Husson that Récamier wished to see him 
put the patient to sleep through the partition. A signal was agreed 
to: Du Potet entered the closet and the door was locked. Then 
the subject was brought in and Récamier placed her more than six 
feet from the closet, with her back turned towards it. Récamier 
talked to her and she was told that Du Potet was not coming that 
day, at which news she wanted to leave the room. Récamier then 
asked her whether she digested meat which was the signal agreed upon 
for the commencement of magnetization. It was then 9.32 and 
three minutes later she was fully asleep. 

It can hardly be said that this experiment, as described by Du 
Potet, was very convincing, although again we are not told sufficient 
facts to be able fully to appraise it. It is, of course, possible that 
the subject was never told that Du Potet had been present: on the 
other hand, had she later been awakened by him, she might have 
modified her conduct in later experiments. Doubts such as these 
seem to have entered Bertrand’s mind and it is fortunate that he 
later was himself asked to attend some of the experiments. 

In one of these later tests, Du Potet, accompanied by Husson 
and other physicians, visited Mlle Samson’s ward. Du Potet himself 
was placed at a distance of some twenty feet from the patient and 
observed the strictest silence so that his coming might not be 
noticed. At eight minutes past seven Du Potet proceeded to 


1 It is naive accounts of this sort which make the modern reader naturally 
doubt whether these nineteenth-century French physicians were capable of under- 
taking scientific experiments of any kind. 
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magnetize the subject and approaching her bed four minutes later 
they found her in the magnetic trance. It might be thought—and 
this was apparently Bertrand’s own view—that the visit to the ward 
by Husson and other physicians who remained standing in a group 
without moving might have suggested something to the patient, but 
apparently this did not occur to them. Moreover, Bertrand gave 
as his opinion that in the case of the closet experiments the similar 
conditions of the two might well have suggested to the patient that 
she was going to be magnetized and that the tests therefore were quite 
unconvincing when it came to proof of mental suggestion at a distance. 

To these objections, Du Potet listened with his usual patience and 
arranged for a different test to be carried out. In this arrangement, 
Mile Samson was to be brought to the same room, sit in the same 
chair and listen to the same kind of conversation as before, but in 
this case Du Potet agreed not to come until a quarter of an hour 
after the usual time. At 9.45 the proceedings began: she was 
questioned on various matters and then left to sit quietly in silence. 
People pretended to make signals such as dropping the scissors and 
so on and the usual practices were repeated as on former occasions. 
Mlle Samson complained of her side which she rubbed, changing 
her position in her chair, but showed no sign of either natural or 
magnetic sleep. At five minutes past ten Du Potet entered the 
hospital and Mlle Samson, although telling one of those around her 
that she had no inclination to sleep, went to sleep after a minute and 
a half and was only awakened half an hour later. 

It is obvious from what Bertrand recorded of his impressions that 
he thought very little of these experiments and was wholly un- 
convinced by them and indeed he stated that when signing the 
report he did not mean to confirm the reality of the magnetic agent 
or the conclusive character of the tests in question. 

It appears from what Bertrand stated that some similar experi- 
ments were made later at the Salpétriere by physicians who had 
some reputation in their own fields. One of these was E. J. Georget, 
whose book (141) on the physiology of the nervous system appeared 
in two volumes in 1821. According to Chardel, in his book (142, 
p. 229) on physiological psychology, published in 1844, Georget 


was a materialist! until he conducted these experiments on animal 


1 According to A. Esquiros, writing in A. Lassaigne’s Mémoires (143, pp. 111- 
113) Georget’s conversion to belief in the paranormal phenomena as seen in the 
magnetic trance may have been partly due to a very remarkable case of prevision 
which he saw at the Salpétriére in which a female subject foretold her coming 
illness and death in considerable detail. 
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magnetism. Some of his tests seem to have been well devised, such 
as that of detecting magnetized water in which five glasses of water 
were presented to the patient and the one containing the treated 
liquid was described by the subject as tasting of iron.t 

Magnetized water was one of the most popular remedies in use. 
The change in the water was an object of belief among nearly all the 
magnetizers, and Szäpäry, a Hungarian operator who wrote in 
French, has a detailed account (144, pp. 95-97) of the instructions 
on how to magnetize the water and how microscopic examination 
showed the change in it, a record seized upon in 1858 by G. Mabru, 
that arch-enemy of the magnetizers, as an example of what the 
exponents of animal magnetism upheld as solid fact (145, p. 493)- 
Georget’s work was before the controversy between Lafontaine, 
Thillorier and the small Commission of the Academy of Sciences in 
1844 which was interested in both magnetized water and revolving 
needles (Comptes Rendus hebd. des Séances de l Acad. des Sciences, 1844, 
XVIII, 1109:1132 : Lafontaine (146, II, pp. 44 #.)). 

The Commission consisted of such well-known scientists as 
Pouillet, Dutrochet, Becquerel, Chevreul, Regnault and Magendie, 
and everything was arranged for the investigation but, as so often 
happens in these cases, on the day agreed on for the first meeting 
Lafontaine refused to demonstrate anything, throwing the blame on 
Thillorier who had accompanied him. He said that Thillorier, not 
being a magnetizer but a learned chemist, spoilt everything as he 
wanted to carry out by himself an experiment, which he left him to 
conduct. Thillorier did it badly in front of M. Arago and, what is 
more, in impossible circumstances. Lafontaine did not wish to 
present any of his other experiments since the Commissioners were 
too prejudiced. 

Yung, in commenting later on the matter (147, p. 106), wondered 
how it was possible that magnetizers could be found who had the 
audacity to accuse Academies and learned societies with their 
indifference to the alleged paranormal phenomena of magnetism, 
when it was they themselves who refused to carry out experiments 
before a commission of distinguished men under the futile pretext 
that the appointed commissioners were too prejudiced. It was only 
three years previously that Tissot (148) had analysed a number of 
books and pamphlets against animal magnetism, although these 
were selected mainly for their theological interest especially for 
those who held to the demonic theory of mesmerism. 

It seems that other physicians participated in these tests, among 


1 Cf. A. Teste, Manuel pratique etc. (138, p. 246). 
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them being Louis Rostan, whose work we have already mentioned 
and who, critics suggested, might have brought his marvellous 
subject to the Salpétritre and there demonstrated her power of 
reading the time indicated on watches placed behind her head. 
One of these epileptic somnambules was the famous Pétronille who, 
it was said, confessed before her death that she had deceived her 
investigators, although how much truth is to be credited to her 
statement it is not possible to say. 

In spite of Bertrand’s sensible objections to the conduct of the 
experiments, later writers were caustic about him in their discussion 
of the case. Of these Dupau in his Lettres physiologiques (78) and 
Burdin and Dubois in their academic history (149) provide fair 
examples of the kind of doubts raised within some years of these 
important experiments at the Hôtel-Dieu. 

In his book published in January, 1826, a few months before 
Bertrand’s second work, Dupau examined the evidence in the 
Samson case, although it could hardly be said that his contribution 
was very satisfying. Indeed, he stated (78, p. 1 55) that he knew for 
a fact that Mile Samson was an impostor and that later in his book 
ample information with regard to this would be found. But, as 
Bertrand pointed out, nothing more specific was to be discovered in 
the book and, in his opinion, it was important “ in the interests of 
science ” that the matter should be cleared up (35, P. 537).7 


AMÉDÉE Durau AND His CRITICISM oF ANIMAL MAGNETISM 


Since Dupau, as has been said above, was one of the most 
critical of the early writers, although his treatment of the Samson 
affair was far from satisfactory, it may be well at this point to give a 
brief summary of his book (78) in which the reader will soon observe 
that Dupau was fully aware of the kind of problem he was facing 
when dealing with the higher phenomena of animal magnetism. 

To begin with, Dupau was a physician of some reputation. He 
was a member of the Medical Society of London and of the Medico- 
Surgical Academy of Naples and was connected with other foreign 
medical societies such as that at Jena. He was a critical and well- 
informed writer who had little or no belief in the claims of the 
magnetizers that their subjects could produce paranormal phenomena 
and was inclined to the view that the magnetic state and its pheno- 
mena were largely due to the influence of the imagination. 

1 It is possible that Dupau was referring to certain matters regarding Mlle 
Samson’s illness which had nothing to do with the experiments on mental sugges- 
tion at a distance. 
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It must be remembered that Dupau, like other physicians of his 
time, was faced with a problem which naturally was at times 
difficult to deal with. The magnetic state itself could hardly be 
denied and had been known for many centuries, but it was not until 
the time of Mesmer that knowledge of it became widely spread and 
that many experiments were made and numbers of subjects began 
to appear in all parts of Europe under the influence of magnetizers 
and their followers. Dupau, like other well-informed physicians, 
was aware of such phenomena as natural somnambulism or sleep- 
walking, and was also acquainted with the cataleptic condition and 
its accompanying phenomena and strange forms of rigidity. What 
critical minds of the period were faced with was the question of 
whether the magnetic state itself was a real or simulated one, and 
if genuine, was, in a sense, part of some hysterical or nervous condi- 
tion. Dupau himself inclined to the view that the magnetic state 
was, in essence, a kind of secondary condition. As to paranormal 
phenomena occurring in this state, he frankly did not believe in 
them and was, unlike Bertrand, totally unimpressed by the wealth of 
testimony which supported their existence. 

Thus he said (p. viii) that he was both a partisan and an ad- 
versary of animal magnetism, since he recognized real effects as seen 
in the magnetic state but vehemently rejected all the follies of the 
magnetizers and all the errors they mixed up in their art. This 
view, he modestly stated, was not a new one ; it had already been 
followed by a number of well-known authors and the phenomena 
themselves had for a considerable time attracted the attention of 
physicians generally. He went on to say that what he hoped to do 
was to destroy what credulity and ignorance had invented in order 
to prove its power. He did not doubt that there were mysterious 
powers that could act on human beings and in themselves dispose 
observers to be dupes, and this, in his opinion, was the primary 
source for the influence that animal magnetism had on so many 
minds. The word magnetism itself was, of course, connected with 
the magnet and the false theories which had been adopted concerning 
the effects that magnets had on the human body. 

Dupau then proceeded (p. 3) to state clearly that his intention 
was not to prove that there was nothing in animal magnetism, but 
that what there was was quite another thing from what the magnet- 
izers said it was. To him the phenomena of magnetism belonged 
to physiology and had always existed and had been known for many 
years by physicians and others in their study of nervous and mental 
disease. 
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In his fifth letter (pp. 51 ff.) Dupau stated that it was well known 
that when men in different countries and at different times worked 
enthusiastically at what appeared to be sources of new knowledge 
and research we could be assured that there was something true in 
these novelties and that some positive results were being obtained. 
But unfortunately, the mass of error was often so considerable that 
it was difficult to distinguish truth from falsehood and the actual 
research was made unintelligible on account of the false paths so 
often followed by the investigators. This, Dupau thought, was 
what had happened to animal magnetism. Having established 
ignorance as the base of magnetism, the investigators sometimes 
seemed as if they were frightened of disturbing false conceptions 
and of arriving at the truth. They actually assumed that the 
presence of an incredulous person prevented a full development of 
the phenomena into which they were inquiring. They were like 
priests serving false gods and who, wishing to impose on the people, 
only admitted to their sanctuary accomplices or dupes. 

One magnetizer told Dupau not to read books, but himself to 
magnetize : then, he added, belief will come. This advice did not 
appeal to Dupau at all for, he thought, it would lead to every kind 
of shameful credulity. He would be deceived by every kind of 
illusion and led away by false appearances. The trouble, he 
thought, lay in the fact that basic principles were lacking and what 
had to be done was to connect the phenomena observed with known 
facts in medicine and physics. Thus it was known that the magnet 
itself had no effect in the treatment of disease and that the human 
organism was unaffected by it, but when it was an object of both 
surprise and novelty, then the imagination of the patient was 
aroused and effects were produced. 

It was true, Dupau continued, that Petetin had a theory of 
electricity in connection with animal magnetism and it could not be 
denied that some creatures do produce electric shocks, but, asked 
Dupau, what relation had these phenomena to animal magnetism ? 
The magnetizers themselves had abandoned all these ideas, prefer- 
ring to believe that the principle underlying magnetic phenomena 
was a kind of fluid spread throughout the whole of nature, a con- 
ception which went back into the past and was actually mentioned 
by such writers as Plato and Virgil. 


“ Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et toto se corpore miscet.” 
Virg., Aen., vi, 725- 
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It was true, Dupau went on, that some magnetizers feared that 
this hypothesis of a universal fluid would harm their science and so 
they believed in confining the supposed fluid within the limits of the 
human body. But the whole of this theory was just a belief, with 
no positive proof to support it. They were so infatuated with the 
idea that a spirit of intolerance had been engendered and thus they 
did not want any doubt to be shown or discussion to be held. If it 
were possible to prove the existence of this animal fluid, experiments 
could be devised to show it ; but all that the magnetizers were able 
to produce were stories told by such magnetizers as Tardy de 
Montravel,! who maintained that subjects could see the fluid, that 
it was more subtle than light since it passed through opaque bodies 
and that it moved with the rapidity of thought. In regard to these 
statements, Dupau drily remarked that it was probable that Mon- 
travel was under its influence and therefore his imaginary system 
need not be further pursued. It was not, he continued, that he 
suspected the magnetizers themselves of bad faith, or that they 
wilfully tried to deceive others. He much esteemed their good 
characters, but, he remarked, how many learned men, well versed 
in other branches of knowledge, had allowed themselves to be 
seduced by illusion, and then proceeded enthusiastically to maintain 
false systems and erroneous opinions? Why then should one not 
suspect the influence of such illusions among the supporters of the 
magnetic fluid? One need not be astonished at the importance 
attached to this fluid, for, he thought, the reality of magnetism 
from their point of view depended on its existence. 

He pointed out that the imaginary fluid was thought to be con- 
nected with the effect that the human will had on the emanation 
and he went on to say that even this theory was muddled and 
inconclusive. The whole theory of the fluid was to Dupau simply 
a hypothesis supported neither by facts nor reason, and the necessity 
of a firm will was even denied by some of the magnetizers themselves. 
The magnetizers, he concluded, deprived of any scientific bases for 
their beliefs, had to fall back on a number of absurd or ridiculous 
hypotheses, without being able to approach the truth which, as 
it were, “flees before them”. They were like those Indian 


1 A. A. Tardy de Montravel, who flourished in 1787, was an enthusiastic 
magnetizer who, in his Essai sur la théorie du somnambulisme magnétique, (Londres, 
1785) (69) and other works, described the magnetic fluid as radiating from the 
operator and from objects which had been magnetized. It could be seen actually 
passing from one to the other and when, for example, a liquid was magnetized, it 
would become luminous. 
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philosophers who, refusing to admit that the world is round and 
freely suspended in space, believe it be to supported by four great 
elephants, that these elephants are supported by a heaven of brass, 
and this heaven by other elephants. 

In his sixth letter Dupau discussed one of the most important 
aspects of animal magnetism which had been overlooked by its 
adherents, namely, what he called the exaltation of sensibility 
(p. 76). He went on to describe a case which had been reported in 
the medical literature concerning a cataleptic patient who presented 
various phenomena, among them being a form of lucid somnam- 
bulism, during which it appeared that all sensation has been trans- 
ferred to her belly. For example, a piece of pastry was placed on 
her belly and she immediately began to munch just as if she had it 
in her mouth and when asked what she was eating she replied that 
it was a piece of pastry.! In commenting upon this case, which 
was one of hundreds of similar cases, Dupau pointed out that it was 
fairly clear that the smell of the pastry had awakened in the patient 
sensations of taste, so that she imagined she was eating. 

In discussing the qualities that magnetizers should possess, 
Dupau mentioned the remarks made by Rostan (150) in his famous 
article on magnetism. Rostan declared that the magnetizer should 
have a certain presence about him and that there should be nothing 
repulsive about his personal appearance. He should be in the prime 
of life, in a position superior to the subject and animated by a spirit 
of benevolence and it was better that he should be of a sex different 
from the subject. Dupau pointed out that Rostan did not stress 
superior strength, but that the superiority in rank and knowledge 
gained the confidence of the patient and established a moral 
ascendency which was not easy to resist. Similarly, his remarks on 
the difference in sex indicated that he realized that this tended to 
produce deep impressions which affect the nervous system. The 
means which act on the imagination of the patient are mysterious 
words and the mystical and grave tone used by the magnetizer, 
together with the air of competence he exudes. Indeed, Dupau 
recorded the fact that he once heard a famous magnetizer who was 
working with a patient at the Saint-Louis Hospital address his 
subject in so affectionate a tone and with so honeyed an accent that 
several of the observers had to leave the room bursting out laughing. 
Even the magnetizers, he pointed out, had to agree that some 
persons in good health and of independent judgment were unable 


1 See p. 22. 
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to be magnetized and from this he concluded that here the imagina- 
tion was unaffected by the firm will and magnetic passes made by 
the most enthusiastic operator. Indeed, the modern magnetizers 
were like the magicians of antiquity whose powers were no less real 
when exercised over feeble and ignorant minds. In those days it 
was a matter of talismans, rings, amulets, wands and charms. In 
these days the magnetic proceedings were of the same type and it is 
tubs, trees and gestures which strike the imagination and excite the 
brain. In certain nervous cases music was known to favour the 
development of hysterical crises and Dupau reminded his readers 
that Mesmer himself occasionally made use of music and that 
Petetin had a cataleptic patient whose attacks came on when a 
musical instrument was played. Summing up, then, Dupau stated 
that, in order to obtain magnetic phenomena, the subject must be 
susceptible and the actions of the operator must be so arranged as 
to produce a certain monotony, so that the patient lost his interest 
in the external world. Not only did Dupau describe the methods 
used by the magnetizers but he was also one of those who believed 
that the process of magnetizing was sometimes injurious to the 
moral welfare of the patient, an idea which we shall see later that 
other writers stress even more forcibly. In his account of their 
operations he described some of their approaches in a way which so 
strikingly resembles the operations of modern hypnotists that it is 
worth recording here (p. 109). After arranging a patient comfort- 
ably, the magnetizer would begin : “ Reassure yourself, my child, 
do not trouble about anything. Soon you will feel the benign and 
sweet influence which heaven is sending to you. You will be 
plunged into an ocean of ideas, the delights of which will cause a 
healthy change in your condition. Perfect health will be the happy 
result of these inexpressible joys of your soul. Think only of the 
ineffable happiness which you are about to enjoy. Good, very 
good, my dear friend. Continue to become elated in your inner- 
most being and strive towards the blessing of your cure. I promise 
you that nothing can prevent it.” 

In commenting on the passage, Dupau stated that it could easily 
be seen what kind of effect this was likely to produce. Finally, in 
dealing with such objects as magnetized trees, Dupau pointed out 
how these effects all followed from a belief in the magnetic fluid 
which, he said, when it was directed to a glass of water which the 
patient was asked to drink, made the liquid as full-flavoured as a 
glass of champagne. These properties, he concluded, were not in 
the tree, nor in the tub, nor in the water over which the magnetizer 
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had extended his hands. They depended entirely on the effect 
produced on the imagination and on the nervous system of those 
who believed in their virtues. In the magnetized state all the 
faculties were rendered more sensitive and the slightest sensations 
and the most feeble memories were sufficient for the imagination to 
reproduce and embellish them. 

In discussing the difference between normal and magnetic 
somnambulism, Dupau pointed out that it was hardly true to say 
that sleep walkers had their eyes closed and yet were able to find 
their way in complicated situations. Indeed, he pointed out that 
numerous cases were known of somnambulists suffering injury 
during their sleep. In others there was no reason to suppose that, 
even when they apparently had their eyes shut, the eyelids were 
not slightly open so that the increased sensitivity of their vision was 
sufficient for them to see their way about. In the magnetic som- 
nambules there was also a concentration of the faculties, so that 
occasionally when the subject was in full rapport with the operator 
all he heard was the magnetizer’s voice and even a pistol shot would 
have no effect on him. The memory, too, showed surprising 
acuteness. Words in other languages which he was not accustomed 
to use might be remembered, and the intellectual faculties were 
sometimes so sharpened that the patient would solve problems 
which he would be unable to deal with in a normal state. 

Passing on to the transmission of thought, as magnetizers claimed 
to have observed it in some of their somnambules, Dupau declared 
that it was said that communication between two souls without the 
intermediary of the body was possible ; but he maintained that, as 
far as he knew, this could not occur until death and certainly the 
somnarnbules were full of life and even, he ventured to say, in spite 
of all the magnetism that they had received, full of mischief and 
trickery. The magnetizers were accustomed to say that by will 
alone they could silently order this or that subject to move, walk or 
take some action: it merely sufficed to exercise the will and to 
extend the hand and the charm would operate. Certainly, com- 
mented Dupau, if this really happened it would be conclusive, but 
there was much trickery and sources of error. It was Hénin de 
Cuvillers who had often been present at experiments of this kind ; 
and Dupau recorded the fact that when he asked for the eyes of the 
somnambule to be blindfolded the proposal was turned down on 
the grounds that the idea itself disclosed a certain distrust or even 
incredulity which was harmful to the success of so beautiful an 
experiment. Francois Gall himself was very willing to put these 
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phenomena to the test and in one of Puységur’s experiments he 
suggested that the subject should change the position of a book. 
He noticed that the patient made some movements which were 
designed to help her to hear what was being said, but Puységur told 
him that she was not clever enough to be able to catch them so the 
test began. In vain did Puységur extend his hand. She could not 
do what was proposed even when the operator not only pointed to 
the book but also pushed it, under the pretext of conveying to it the 
magnetic fluid. Unfortunately the subject did everything except 
what she was there to do. Gall was not impressed: he pointed out 
that such performances were very similar to the society pastime, 
the willing game, which consists in doing what is desired by follow- 
ing the very slightest indications (p. 147). 

Dupau then continued his discussion of eyeless sight. He 
maintained that it was clearly impossible, that the magnetizers were 
deceived, and that in their enthusiasm they had not really dared 
adequately to examine the facts. When an open book was presented 
to a somnambule she could not always read it, but sometimes, he 
said, she was able to decipher a few lines because her eyelids were 
very slightly open and in this way she was able to distinguish the 
capital letters. Dupau then stated that if her eyes were bandaged 
her clairvoyance disappeared and she no longer knew what she was 
reading if you changed the book so that her memory was no longer 
able to recall anything to her. 

In those cases where sealed letters were read and when trickery 
on the part of the experimenters themselves could be excluded it 
was, thought Dupau, simply a matter of general indications. For 
example, Hénin de Cuvillers told him of a case that illustrated the 
credulity of the magnetizers. In this instance the subject used to 
go into a house where she knew most of the family and their rela- 
tions. A lady who was a member of this entourage happened to be 
in the country and promised that she would often write to the family. 
One day the somnambule was put to sleep and the letter was 
produced with the idea of asking her from whom it came and what 
was inside. The subject took it, placed it on her chest and on her 
forehead, perhaps to have a look at the writing, and after a few 
moments’ hesitation she said that the letter came from Mme—, who 
was in the country where she was enjoying herself but would soon 
return. Now anyone who knew something about the affairs of 
this family could have guessed this just as well, but everybody 
cried out that it was a miracle and later on the story was told of how 
the letter had been read exactly without breaking the seal. That, 
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commented Dupau, is how the magnetizers make their observations 
and record their results. He himself had seen subjects who when 
asked the number of persons present in the room had sometimes 
replied quite accurately, and yet could it be said that it was really a 
miraculous feat produced by a fluid coming out of the fingers of the 
magnetizers? Was it not rather, he asked, something in the 
nervous state that had given sufficient indications to produce this 
marvel, which was not rare even in blind persons? Or were we 
to conclude that blind persons also were under the magnetic in- 
fluence and were looking through their eyelids or seeing without 
their eyes ? 

Similarly, magnetizers maintained that somnambulism could be 
produced at a distance. Their records contained a number of 
marvellous effects produced without any communication, but one 
had to point out the inexactitude of their reports and their lack of 
physiological knowledge. It did not matter if the magnetizer was 
at a distance : all that mattered was that the subject knew that she 
was going to be magnetized. The somnambule received different 
sensations much more keenly than a person in the ordinary state 
and it was quite possible that she was able to distinguish one person 
from another even when there were a number present. 

In further illustrations of magnetism at a distance, Dupau 
continued by discussing the famous series of séances which were 
held with Mlle Samson at the Hétel-Dieu at which Bertrand was 
present on a few occasions and made some suggestions as to tighten- 
ing the control conditions. Dupau thought with Bertrand that the 
conditions were not strict enough and that it was quite possible that 
the subject was aware of what the operator was doing through, 
perhaps, a noise that he made while concealing himself and the 
glances that some of those present might have cast both on the 
subject and on the place where he had hidden. Would these 
suffice to acquaint her with what was happening, Dupau asked ? 
Saying that he knew nothing about it, Dupau went on to state that 
all these phenomena might be due to facts of this kind. It seemed 
to him that everything could be explained by an extremely acute 
form of sensitivity, as it was well known that persons in such a state 
were very susceptible to hardly appreciable signs. Such were 
Dupau’s feelings on this extraordinary affair and the lesson that he 
drew was to ask whether the reports by magnetizers and somnam- 
bules were to be believed. 

In his thirteenth letter (p. 157) Dupau went on to discuss what 
at that time was called intuition, that is to say the descriptions that 
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somnambules gave of their internal bodily conditions. The 
magnetizers claimed that their subjects were able to use their 
intuition in regard to a person put into rapport with them and then 
describe the indisposition and even the remedy that concerned the 
patient presented to them. For example, Hénin de Cuvillers had 
been present at magnetic consultations when the sex of an unborn 
child was in dispute. He rightly stated that it was an even chance 
and it was hardly astonishing that occasionally the correct answer 
was given, but, said Cuvillers, how many mistakes had he seen of 
which no count was made. Moreover, continued Dupau, it was 
very possible that in this kind of nonsense everybody was deceiving 
everybody else and naturally all in good faith. The magnetizers, 
inclined to believe everything that their somnambules told them, 
were led into error by their incorrect stories ; and the subjects, the 
dupes of their own imagination, could truthfully describe what they 
believed they were actually perceiving. What with their memories 
and the little knowledge they had, he really did not know what 
doctor would be bold enough to follow these hallucinations and 
what patient mad enough to lend himself to such experiment 
(p. 164). 

Dupau then went on to consider the claims for travelling clair- 
voyance. To illustrate his remarks he quoted a passage from a 
writer whom he called “a famous magnetizer” in which he 
described some of the marvels which certain of his subjects were able 
to demonstrate, such as travelling in the departments of France and 
in towns situated on the farthest frontier, and in a few cases even 
over the sea as far as America and the East Indies. In regard to 
these stories it may be conveniently mentioned here that in 1838 a 
letter was received by the Académie royale de Médecine in which 
J. L. de Pétriconi, a lawyer living in Calvi, a small town in Corsica, 
described the travelling clairvoyance shown by some of his subjects. 
His account was read in abstract and printed in the Bulletin of the 
Royal Academy (1837-1838, ii, pp. 17 ff.) and was printed by Burdin 
and Dubois in 1841 (149, pp. 559 fŒ). In this case the subjects 
were able to visit persons at a distance and one of them described 
her brother, who was then at Versailles, preparing to set out for 
Algiers. A letter received later confirmed this fact. Similarly, 
she described her father getting out of bed and telling his family 
that he would have to get up early the next day in order to work in 
the vineyard, an account which he himself confirmed later when 
visiting Calvi. 

In other cases the subjects described what was happening in 
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America and what the king was doing in the Tuileries. Not only 
were places on the earth visited but the subjects visited the moon, 
describing its high mountains covered with snow, its immense 
forests, rivers and lakes. Animals unlike those on earth leapt 
about the countryside. Fruit also differed from that known on 
earth ; and the villages seemed to be composed mainly of small 
cabins. The inhabitants were only about three feet high with 
pointed faces, somewhat resembling muzzles, and as they had their 
legs curiously twisted they had to support themselves on sticks, 
accounts which may be compared with Swedenborg’s vision (see 
Dingwall, (151, p. 32)). 

Pétriconi thought that all this merited the attention of the 
Academy, but he had to point out that it was, of course, only an 
ignorant person speaking and not an astronomer. Burdin and 
Dubois considered that this account could only be described as 
“a museum piece”. “We do not believe.” they wrote, “ that 
anything more extravagant has ever been said in relation to the 
prodigies of somnambules.”’* 

In Dupau’s opinion, accounts of this sort must have been written 
by madmen, but, he continued, such stories were not rare. Fre- 
quently a somnambule was told to busy himself with the health of 
such and such a person who lived in the same town and whose 
house was some distance away. Obeying the order of the operator, 
the somnambule without moving from her place immediately went 
to the sick patient, whose malady she described and the remedy for 
which she indicated. Dupau himself had read stories in which the 
subject gave a precise description of the room where the individual 
was living, sometimes in a country where she had never been. 
Similarly, these travelling clairvoyants (somnambules voyageurs) had 
gone to the moon and one of their accounts stated that sensitive and 
living beings existed there, that they were born, reproduced them- 
selves and died, just as on earth. However, Dupau pointed out, 
these lunar inhabitants, as described by the somnambules, were not 
very beautiful, since it was recorded that in form they were flat and 


1 Burdin and Dubois in writing this could not have been aware of the original 
suggestions which were put out in 1823 by a Catholic priest connected with the 
Cathedral of Notre-Dame in Paris, J. G. E. Oegger (152) who, according to Rouxel 
(153, ii, p. 79), thought that by travelling clairvoyance space travel could be made 
easy and the planets visited without the necessity of personal intervention but 
merely by believing the stories that travelling clairvoyants brought back from their 
little trips in the universe. Like Massias (154) who also wrote a treatise on philo- 
sophy published in 1830, Oegger apparently believed all the stories of para- 
normal mesmeric phenomena. 
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adopted a creeping method oflocomotion. Concluding his account, 
Dupau wrote that he would no longer tire the reader with so much 
nonsense, merely asking him what credence could be attached to 
the assertions of the magnetizers who either believed or pretended 
to believe these extravagant stories. Had they not really lost their 
reason to make them publish such rhapsodies ? 

Later cases do not seem to have been so extravagant. Thus 
Fillassier, writing in 1832, described a case (119, pp. 49 ff.) in which 
the somnambule saw her mother in Arcis-sur-Aube, about 27 km. 
north of Troyes, and described what she was doing, her attitude, 
what she was thinking and the persons who were coming to the 
house. Notes were taken by Fillassier and by Chapelain and by the 
somnambule’s father who was present and letters later confirmed 
what had been described by the subject in Paris, 157 km. distant. 

In his fourteenth letter Dupau went on to discuss the claims made 
by the magnetizers for remarkable cures which had been brought 
about through treatment by their somnambules. It was true, he 
thought, that certain maladies had been relieved by magnetism, for 
the magnetic procedure of necessity influenced both the nervous and 
mental state of the invalid. But as to the claim that it was possible 
for the proper treatment to be indicated by the somnambule, that, 
Dupau thought, was quite ridiculous. The subjects had never 
indicated medicaments which they did not know. Thus, he 
thought, these magnetic consultations as practised in his time, were 
just nonsense and the magnetizers themselves simply dupes. Some- 
times, indeed, the diagnosis was accomplished by an object which 
had been sent by the patient in order that thereby rapport might be 
established. Having given an example of such a diagnosis, Dupau 
pointed out that so many facts had been given that it would have 
been singularly hard luck had none of them fitted the patient. He 
then proceeded to discuss alleged cures produced by magnetism. 
He pointed out that those individuals on whom magnetism acted 
best were of a melancholy temperament, with a nervous and highly 
imaginative constitution, and were themselves prone to such condi- 
tions as catalepsy and hysteria in which states the higher phenomena 
became manifest (p. 175). An interesting point was to be seen in 
the experiments which were made by Esquirol and Georget at the 
Salpêtrière. According to Dupau, it was found there that magnet- 
ism had no effect on psychotic female patients, the reason being, he 
thought, that in them the imagination could not be concentrated 
and both physical and mental harmony was destroyed. On the 
other hand, as Georget had observed, epileptics were good subjects 
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and the cerebral functions could be excited by magnetism. It was 
also noticeable that patients suffering nervous disorders were good 
subjects for magnetic treatment. Thus, he thought, it would be 
quite possible for magnetism to have an effect in such cases, perhaps 
by changing one morbid condition into another, and this is what 
may have happened at the Salpêtrière, since the epileptic attacks 
were diminished both in frequency and intensity, although the 
condition did not remain permanent. In discussing treatment of 
other diseases, Dupau went on to describe cures which had been 
reported both in Germany and elsewhere, including the miraculous 
healing of Prince Hohenlohe, in which it appeared that the cures 
were similar to those claimed by the magnetizers and were very 
successful in “ affections nerveuses ou chroniques ””.* 

Indeed, continued Dupau, in many cases the magnetic procedure 
was quite unnecessary. In a number of nervous affections and 
diseases due to the imagination, medical men were accustomed to 
employ what were, in effect, magnetic methods, that is to say 
methods in which an attempt was made to influence the mind of the 
patient. For example, when a mother caressed her suffering child, 
gently rubbed the spot that was hurting, looked at it tenderly, and 
assured it that the pain would go away, the child gradually became 
calm and went to sleep. Wasn’t that magnetism, asked Dupau ? 
What it was important to remember, he concluded, was that the 
imagination, like the spear of Achilles, had the marvellous property 
of curing those evils which it had itself caused.? 

Passing on to the dangers of magnetism, Dupau declared that in 
many respects he agreed with Rostan who had himself observed 
some very harmful results. Moreover, not only were harmful 
mental effects observed, but in some cases physical ill effects had 
been noticed. Apart from these dangers inherent in magnetism, 
Dupau also found himself in agreement with those who emphasized 
the moral danger inherent in the process. No one could doubt, he 
stated, that the magnetizer exercised a profound influence over the 
person magnetized, whose will had, in a sense, been put to sleep and 


1 Dupau is referring to Alexander L. F. Emmerich, Prince of Hohenlohe 
(1794-1849), whose miracle cures were much discussed from 1820 to 1821 when 
people from all parts of Europe came to seek his ministrations. For Hohenlohe 
see S. B. Gould, Historic Oddities, (London, 1887), 1st series, pp. 164 ff. and 
contemporary literature. 

2 Referring to the wound which Telephus received from Achilles, and which 
was cured by some rust scraped from the spear. Thus the story went that 
Achilles’ spear could both hurt and heal. Sce Pliny, xxv, 5 and compare Shake- 
speare 2 Henry VI, Act 5, sc. 1. 
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the orders of the magnetizer were unable to be resisted. The 
relationship between the operator and the subject was liable to be- 
come too intimate: a complete and absolute attachment was born 
between the subject and the magnetizer (p. 220). Enthusiasm and 
passion were aroused and sentiments of affection increased, especi- 
ally where the subject was a young woman and the magnetizer had 
pleasing qualities. As Rostan himself put in, “She follows him as 
a dog follows his master ”. Although Dupau considered that this 
comparison was ridiculous, nevertheless his conclusion was that 
animal magnetism compromised the health of individuals, public 
morals and the safety of families (p. 221). 

In continuing his discussion of the popularity and spread of 
animal magnetism, he asked his readers to look at England, that 
country of liberty, ‘‘ where reason leads ”, and to enquire if animal 
magnetism was popular there. He himself had recently paid a visit 
and the learned societies of London and Edinburgh had scornfully 
rejected these researches in spite of the efforts of a few fanatics. It 
was now the time for the Academy to choose either to follow the 
Germans in their hypothetical theories or to imitate the wise reserve 
of the English nation, which rarely allowed itself to be outstripped 
in useful matters. 

In his discussion of what had to be done, Dupau showed himself 
over a hundred years in advance of his time. It must be re- 
membered that he did not deny that the magnetic state existed. 
His doubts seemed merely to extend to the interpretation put upon 
the state by the magnetizers themselves and to his almost total 
unbelief in the existence of the higher phenomena. It was true, he 
said, that poisonous substances were used in medical treatment and 
were very useful in certain circumstances. Thus, if animal 
magnetism were considered a poison, its use would have to be strictly 
limited and reserved to physicians who were trained to observe 
and treat their patients in what they considered the best way possible. 
If, therefore, the Academy wished to be used in dealing with this 
question, let them take out of the hands of charlatans this means of 
deceiving and doing harm, and let it make known to the authorities 
the deadly consequences which sometimes ensued. Physicians 
might practise animal magnetism on their own responsibility, and 
they might employ it prudently and only in certain cases, for they 
were perfectly aware that there was no panacea to cure all diseases. 

It was thus that Dupau summed up his opinions on animal 
magnetism and the decision which he reached was more or less 
identical with that which was put forward in England only a few 
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years ago, when it was urged that public displays of hypnotism 
should be forbidden and the practice confined to cases requiring 
medical treatment or to investigators engaged in scientific re- 
search. 

In his sixteenth and last letter, Dupau reprinted a selection of 
opinions which were given at the meeting of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine in Paris in 1826. Although, as he put it, these debates 
were interminable, certain lessons, he thought, could be drawn from 
them and these lessons could be thus summarized: (1) animal 
magnetism itself was still dubious and it was a problem which 
physiologists could and ought to study, while being careful to put 
on one side all the ideas of the marvellous which had been mixed 
up with it; (2) physicians should be instructed to preserve a con- 
siderable distrust of the observations of the magnetizers and they 
should be informed of the precautions which must be employed 
so that they were not led into error by false reports, and (3) 
the grave consequences of magnetic practices should be widely 
known. 

Nevertheless, Dupau had little hope that the subject would be 
dealt with in so sensible a way. There would always be, he wrote, 
weak and credulous persons who would become victims of charlatans 
and this kind of nonsense was built on the interest of rascals and on 
the ignorance of dupes, so we must not flatter ourselves that we 
should see these two scourges of society so easily disappear. Fle 
had to comfort himself with the satisfaction of seeing that the facts 
opposed by the magnetizers and the errors in and objections to 
their ideas had been developed and supported in his present work. 
Believing in his own physiological explanation, Dupau concluded 
by expressing the belief that at least he had opened the way and 
showed the goal. 

It has been thought well to give here a summary of the opinions 
of Dupau, since not only is his work but slightly known but also 
his views were so much in advance of his time that they are of 
particular interest. It is true that Bertrand (35, pp. 533 £.) whose 
ideas on animal magnetism were also in advance of his time, tried 
to disparage them by stating that Dupau’s ideas were confused, 
he really had no knowledge of animal magnetism and his work 
proved that he had not even read the literature with care. Above 
all, Bertrand objected to Dupau’s treatment of eyeless-vision. 
This is understandable since it is clear from Bertrand’s own account 
that, although he had seen little himself to convince him of these 
marvels, nevertheless he was unable to put aside the testimony of 
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so many distinguished people who had themselves seen and been 
convinced. For example, he showed himself very dissatisfied with 
Dupau’s suggestion that the somnambules were actually able to see 
through half-closed eyelids, a theory which anybody could see was 
untrue if he read the accounts carefully enough. 

This statement regarding seeing through half-closed eyelids is 
of particular interest since, in spite of what Bertrand stated, there 
do not seem to have been many experiments in which this possibility 
was discussed in detail. Indeed, the insistence on the blindfold, 
which later became more and more apparent, rather suggests that 
this criticism might have been more fully justified than was made 
known and it would appear that many of those earlier cases which, 
from a normal point of view, depended on the subject being able to 
see, can today be completely discarded. Nevertheless, the situation 
has to be faced that even in the long series of later experiments where 
blindfolding was the rule, many of the later critics declared that it 
was insufficient and that the subjects were still able to see to a 
limited extent. In short, it might perhaps be said that in these 
early cases of eyeless-vision there was only one condition which the 
magnetizers refused to accept, namely, an arrangement by which 
the investigators imposed conditions which made it physically 
impossible for the subject to see anything. It was this that Dupau 
apparently recognized, since it will be remembered that in the case 
of Rostan and his watch it was clearly impossible for the subject to 
have seen the face of the watch unless it be assumed that a mirror 
in a convenient position was responsible. It is in cases like this that 
Dupau showed that, unlike so many of his contemporaries, he fully 
appreciated the sources of error which were neglected then and are 
still being neglected now. Bertrand’s attack on him was on the 
same lines that attacks were and have since been made on critics 
who expressed their doubts on the marvels of animal magnetism 
and spiritism. It is somewhat amusing to realize that Bertrand, 
doubtless credulous as he was in certain directions, had to suffer 
attacks himself from the believers who were furious at his openly 
stating that he did not believe in the magnetic fluid and insisting on 
the all important factor of the imagination in animal magnetism 
generally. Not only was Bertrand suspected by the magnetizers 
for his unorthodox beliefs and criticized by Dupau for his opinions 
in certain directions, but he was neglected by the Academy of 
Medicine itself which did little to obtain his advice when the 1826 
Commission was appointed and his second book was presumably 
available to them. 
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We have already seen how Bertrand retaliated to the criticism 
levelled against him by Dupau and those who followed the same 
line of action. Now that he was publishing his second work, he 
took the opportunity of describing a few examples of the kind of 
experiments he had performed on some of his own subjects and these 
illustrate the care and sagacity with which he himself set to work. 

When he first began magnetizing he had one subject who was 
able to exhibit phenomena, such as insensibility to pain, which were 
to Bertrand extremely curious. She was so sensitive that Bertrand 
decided to test one of the stories told by magnetizers, namely that 
the magnetic fluid or influence could be attached to objects where 
it would remain for some time. Having had to leave his subject for 
a few days, Bertrand put her in the charge of one of his friends and 
in order that she should be magnetized he sent him a little magnet- 
ized billet, which he asked him to place on the pit of the subject’s 
belly, because he had always read that that was the spot where 
magnetized objects should be placed. The test was completely 
successful and the patient exhibited the usual phenomena which 
she was accustomed to do. Bertrand, however, was not satisfied : 
the patient knew what was expected and it could well be that her 
sleep, although quite real, had been produced by her imagination 
alone. He therefore decided to test this theory. Writing a second 
letter which he did not magnetize and telling the patient that she 
would fall into somnambulism when it was employed he was not 
surprised that this experiment was also successful and that all the 
phenomena occurred just as before. It was clear to Bertrand that 
the magnetic agent had no part in sending the patient to sleep: what 
had done so was her own imagination and expectation. 

Bertrand had the temerity to discuss this case with other magnet- 
izers and they appeared to be very much surprised for they were not 
at all prepared to recognize the power of the imagination when 
displayed in so marked a way. Their explanation was precisely 
the kind that is produced today when objections are raised to 
spiritualistic experiments. They declared that when writing the 
second letter Bertrand had magnetized it without meaning to and 
thus it became impregnated with his fluid. Having heard the 
explanation, Bertrand thought he would look into it more carefully. 
He asked one of his friends to write a few lines on a piece of paper 
and to imitate his signature in such a way that those who read the 
letter might be mistaken as to its true character. His friend did so, 
and when the letter was brought to the patient, the magnetic sleep 
followed exactly as it had on the previous occasions. 
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In discussing the result, Bertrand declared that the conclusion to 
be drawn from this experiment was clearly in favour of the power 
of the imagination. In order to prevent people from speaking of 
the magnetic fluid emanating from him without his knowledge, he 
had even asked his friend to write the letter at some distance away 
and without his knowing the time when it was written. 

This experiment is very interesting since it shows that the ob- 
servers of 1826 seem to have been less credulous than many of those 
in more modern times. For today it would have been urged that 
Bertrand’s friend was himself a powerful magnetizer without know- 
ing it, that he had charged the billet with his own magnetism and 
that the patient had been overcome by it even though she knew that 
it had come from her own magnetizer. 

Having ascertained the effects of the imagination indepen- 
dent of magnetism, it was natural that Bertrand should try the 
effects of magnetism without the imagination. In this he did 
not fail although it was never possible for him to produce on 
a subject in the waking condition any effect whatever by means 
of magnetized objects which had been placed on her without her 
knowledge. 

In summing up the faculties of the magnetic state (p. 408), 
Bertrand believed that he was correct in placing them in the follow- 
ing order. First, loss of memory in the waking state ; second, an 
appreciation of time; third, external sensibility; fourth, the 
exaltation of the imagination ; fifth, the development of the intellec- 
tual faculties ; sixth, the instinct for prescribing remedies ; seventh, 
prevision ; eighth, moral inertia ; ninth, the communication of the 
symptoms of disease; tenth, thought-transmission ; eleventh, 
eyeless-vision ; twelfth, the possibility of a particular influence 
exercised by the somnambule on his own organization. 

From the paranormal aspect of the question, only numbers 7, 
10 and 11 need be discussed. It must be remembered that Bertrand 
was of the opinion that the phenomena of somnambulism were all 
due to the exaltation of the imagination and he stressed this factor 
not only in the case of animal magnetism but in many other similar 
cases, such as the phenomena associated with holy relics and the 
convulsions which afflicted those at Saint-Médard. In his dis- 
cussion of prevision, Bertrand stated that it would be wrong to 
suppose that the supporters of the claims of animal magnetism were 
all in agreement that their somnambules were able to read the 
future. The more moderate among them merely said that they 
possessed the faculty of announcing in advance various organic 
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modifications occurring in their own body and indicating when these 
changes would take place, their duration and the principal symp- 
toms. Bertrand apparently believed that the phenomena regarded 
in this way actually occurred, although after much thought he 
finally was able, as he considered, to disentangle what was actually 
positive in the alleged faculty of prevision. He was one of the first 
who saw that all the somnambule had to do was to announce that 
at such and such a moment he would be affected in such and such 
a way in order for the effect to take place (p. 420). As to the time 
factor, Bertrand also recorded the fact that the predictions were 
made for a fixed time and depended on timepieces which were 
available to them and that the accomplishment of the predictions 
could themselves be regulated by changing the clocks. 

In speaking of thought-transmission (p. 431), Bertrand rightly 
stressed the fact that this was undoubtedly one of the phenomena 
which would arouse the greatest incredulity. There was no doubt 
that he must have had a great number of readers who, unless they 
possessed a leaning towards the marvellous and a boundless credu- 
lity, could hardly regard this faculty as anything else than a chimera. 
On the other hand, he had to confess that without being able to say 
that his own experiments had given any positive proof of it, never- 
theless the testimony offered in its favour in so many different books 
had forced him to believe in it and therefore had obliged him to 
pay a good deal of attention to the records published by the sup- 
porters of animal magnetism. Among these witnesses were men 
whose veracity it was not possible to doubt, although it must be 
admitted that these were, as Bertrand expressed it, moral proofs 
which could have no value except to himself. 

In commenting upon other evidence of thought-transmission, 
Bertrand pointed out that the faculty might be seen at work in 
cases such as the nuns of Loudun and in other cases such as the 
phenomena associated with the prophets of the Cevennes. He 
ended his discussion by telling the story of a physician who was 
working with a somnambule who presented the most marvellous 
phenomena, such as glossolalia, for she understood him when he 
spoke to her in Latin, Greek or English. One day he read to her a 
few lines in English at which she asked him whether he really 
wanted her to understand this gibberish. “But,” replied her 
magnetizer, “ I have just now been talking to you in that language, 
and you have answered me.” “In that case,” replied the som- 
nambule, “it was your thought that I understood, and not your 
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Tue LATER FRENCH COMMISSIONS 


The publication of books by such well-known physicians as 
Bertrand and Dupau, together with the accounts of the experiments 
on patients in various hospitals, had awakened an ever-widening 
interest in animal magnetism and the attention of official circles was 
at last aroused. But while Bertrand and Dupau were gathering 
material for their books, another young physician, Dr. P. Foissac, 
was planning to get the whole subject properly investigated by some 
medical or scientific body, the report of which would inspire respect 
among all classes of the community. Thus in 1825 he approached 
the Academies of Science and Medicine, suggesting that a committee 
of enquiry be set up.* 

The proposal having been received, a report on it was requested 
by the Academy of Medicine and Dr. H. M. Husson was asked to 
draw one up, which he did, presenting it to the Academy in 
December, 1825 (122).? 

The recommendation aroused a heated and prolonged dis- 
cussion since it was suggested therein that a new commission should 
be appointed. Every kind of argument against appointing such a 
commission was raised, but without avail.? It was agreed to form 
such a commission and the work was soon planned and began early 
in 1826. Foissac himself was not a person to inspire very much 
confidence. His views, largely drawn from Puységur and accepted 
by him, were even then becoming old-fashioned and it would 
appear that he was not well acquainted with the works of more 
critical writers like Alexandre Bertrand. Although Foissac himself 
was a medical man, the Commission was interested in magnetism 
from its paranormal rather than from its therapeutic aspect. Yet 
the case we have already mentioned (p. [42]) of Mile Couturier, 
and that of M. Petit were unsatisfactory, although the alleged 
clairvoyance of Paul Villagrand was much more interesting, Paul 
was a paralytic for whom the claim was made that he could read 
with his eyes closed, and the Commissioners attempted to test this 


1 See P. Foissac, Mémoire sur le magnétisme animal . . . (155). 

2 Cf. also P. Foissac, Rapports, etc. (62, pp. 12-114): M. Goldsmith (156, 
pp. 186-199) : A. Binet & C. Féré (36, pp. 34-42). 

3 For a summary of the debate see Podmore (31, pp. 104-105) and cf. Burdin & 
Dubois (149, p. 327) where it is recorded that when Dr. Husson was replying to 
various objections regarding the trickery of the somnambules when demonstrating 
the higher phenomena, he stated that this had never been denied (on ne l’a jamais 
nié) but because something was abused it was unnecessary to reject it entirely. 

4 See p. [80]. 
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faculty as far as they were able. One of them placed a finger on the 
subject’s eyelids and under these conditions he was able to read cards 
taken from a new pack, lines in a book and similar simple tests. He 
failed, however, when the cards were placed on the epigastrium.* 

Among the more strictly medical cases, that of Mlle Céline 
Sauvage was the most fully described, but the results showed little 
indication of the higher phenomena and therefore cannot be dealt 
with here? After some years’ work, the report was prepared by 
Husson, who presented it in June, 1831 (121: 158).% Although the 
conclusions! of the Commission were favourable as regards the 
existence of animal magnetism and the reality of anaesthesia 
occurring during that condition, the nature of the experiments and 
the clear lack of any real knowledge on the part of the Commissioners 
was hardly likely to inspire the medical world generally with respect 
for its findings. Husson, who had definitely aligned himself with 
the magnetizers and their supporters, was resolutely opposed to any 
discussion of the report and the Academy declined to publish it 
openly, leaving to Foissac that task, which he was far from wishing 
to decline and which he did in his Rapports et discussions (62) issued 
in 1833. 

From the standpoint of parapsychology the interest in the report 
lies in the fact that the Commission satisfied itself, although with 
little justification, that its members “ had observed two somnam- 
bules who were able, with closed eyes, to distinguish the objects 
placed before them ; who could declare, without touching them, 
the suit and value of playing cards ; who could read words traced 
with the hand or some lines from a book opened at random. This 
phenomenon even occurred when the fingers were firmly pressed 
upon the closed eyelids.” 

However gratified some of the magnetizers may have been by 
support for the occurrence of paranormal phenomena in the magnetic- 
trance as given by the Commission, in spite of the lack of enthu- 
siasm shown by the Academy, others were both dissatisfied and 
distrustful. Men such as Burdin and Dubois in their Histoire acadé- 


1 See Foissac, Rapports, etc. (62, pp. 167-176) : Report, etc. (123, pp. 160-169) : 
Burdin & Dubois (149, p. 402): Binet & Féré (36, pp. 37-38) : Goldsmith (156, 
pp. 189-190). 

2 See Burdin & Dubois (149, pp. 425 ff.) : Binet & Féré (36, p. 38) : Ochoro- 
wicz (157, pp. 113 f). 

3 An English translation based on Foissac’s account in his Rapports (62, 
pp. 115-208) was published in Boston in 1836 (159). 

4 An English translation of these conclusions will be found in Binet & Féré (36, 
pp. 34 f). 
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mique (149) some years later published an attack, at times fair and at 
others very unfair, on the whole subject, even going so far as to cast 
doubt on the existence of the magnetic state itself and the fact of 
anaesthesia occurring in that state (pp. 387 fF.).1 

On the other hand, it has to be admitted that Burdin and Dubois 
made a number of interesting observations which are of consider- 
able importance in spite of the fact that, generally speaking, much 
of their incredulity on the subject of animal magnetism was not 
justified. 

In the early days of animal magnetism, especially at the time when 
the learned world was beginning to take some interest in the subject, 
those who doubted found themselves in a difficult position when 
viewed from the standards of today. They disbelieved in the whole 
subject of animal magnetism: they did not believe in its existence 
as it was described and demonstrated by the magnetizers and they 
had a complete disbelief in phenomena such as indifference to pain, 
clairvoyance, and the ability of the subjects to diagnose their own 
complaints and those of others and offer a reliable prognosis. 

Now that we know that animal magnetism is a fact in nature, it 
is not easy for us to understand the complete disbelief of many 
medical men in phenomena which could easily have been verified, such 
as insensibility to pain. Yet even here European physicians 
showed themselves quite unable to accept the evidence and, had it 
not been for the introduction of chemical anaesthetics, operations 
would have continued to be performed under conditions which 
would have caused the most intense suffering to the unfortunate 
patients. 

Apart from these considerations, however, and the question of 
anaesthesia does not here concern us, it is important to realize that 
critics of the type of Burdin and Dubois were fully alive to the many 
sources of error which abound in experiments devoted to demon- 
strating eyeless-sight. Moreover, they add additional information 
as to how experiments of this sort were being conducted at the 
period and thus throw light upon just the kind of errors which were 
occurring then and which have been continued up to the present 
time. Thus they say that the magnetizers always began their 
experiments by first of all putting their subjects into a state of 
somnambulism and then announcing that clairvoyant phenomena 
were going to take place. The observers then verified the fact that 
the subjects were truly asleep and that the eyelids were closed over 


1 For the general conclusions of Dubois see his account (160) printed in the 
Revue Médicale in 1832 and reprinted a year later. 
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the eyes. Playing cards or other pieces of writing were then offered 
to the subjects with a request to describe them. It was to be re- 
marked that the subjects never immediately described what was 
presented to them. They first of all took hold of the objects, felt 
them in every way, put them near their eyes and then took them 
away. Finally, after many attempts and with much difficulty, 
they seized on some letter or other or perhaps two to five words and 
then they took a rest, for the magnetizers stated that these attempts 
were extremely tiring to the subject. After this, or after a game of 
piquet, the tests were begun again and then there were new attempts 
and just as before there were failures and errors, then perhaps two 
or three successes, and this was what was called clairvoyance. The 
experts and those curious about the subject were filled with admira- 
tion because a man whose eyes were apparently closed succeeded in 
getting the form or the colour of an object, or better still perhaps 
two words on a page. 

It will be remembered that one of the clairvoyants demonstrating 
eyeless-vision before the 1826-1831 Commission was M. Petit, the 
experiments on whom were particuarly unsatisfactory. As this case 
is one of the earliest in which the alleged faculty of eyeless-vision 
was reported, it may be of interest if a short account of the enquiry 
is here given. The Report reads: “ The magnetizer informed us 
that his somnambulist would recognize, among twelve pieces of 
coin, that which he, M. Du Potet had held in his hand. The 
reporter placed there a crown of five francs, of the coinage of 1813, 
and afterwards mixed it with twelve others, which he arranged in a 
circle upon a table. M. Petit pointed out one of these pieces, but 
it was of the coinage of 1812. Afterwards, we presented to him a 
watch, the hands of which we had moved, in order that they might 
not point out the actual hour of the day ; and twice, consecutively, 
M. Petit was mistaken in attempting to point out their direction. 
An attempt was made to explain these mistakes, by telling us that 
M. Petit had lost some of his lucidity since he had been less frequently 
magnetized ; however, at the same sitting, the reporter engaged 
with him in a game of piquet, and frequently attempted to deceive 
him by announcing one card or one colour instead of another; but 
the bad faith of the reporter did not prevent M. Petit from playing 
correctly, or from ascertaining the colour of his adversary’s point. 
We should add, that each time that we interposed a body—a sheet 
of paper or pasteboard between the eyes and the object to be per- 
ceived, M. Petit could distinguish nothing. 

“If these experiments had been the only ones in which we had 
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sought to recognize the faculty of lucidity (clairvoyance) we should 
have been led to conclude that this somnambulist did not possess it. 
But this faculty appeared in all its clearness in the following experi- 
ment; and upon this occasion the success entirely justified the 
expectations held out to us by M. Du Potet. 

“ M. Petit was magnetized on the 15th of March, 1826, at half- 
past eight in the evening, and set asleep in about one minute. The 
president of the committee, M. Bourdois, ascertained that the 
number of pulsations, since he was set asleep, diminished at the rate 
of 22 in a minute, and that there was even some irregularity in the 
pulse. M. Du Potet, after having put a bandage upon the eyes of 
the somnambulist, repeatedly directed towards him the points of 
his fingers, at the distance of about two feet. Immediately a violent 
contraction was perceived in the hands and arms towards which the 
action was directed. M. Du Potet having, in a similar manner 
approximated his feet to those of M. Petit, always without contact, 
the latter quickly withdrew his. He complained of great pain and 
a burning heat in the limbs, towards which the action had been 
directed. M. Bourdois endeavoured to produce the same effects ; 
and he succeeded, but less promptly, and in a more feeble degree. 

“This point being established, we proceeded to ascertain the 
lucidity (clairvoyance) of the somnambulist. He having declared 
that he could not see with the bandage, it was taken off ; but then 
we determined to assure ourselves that the eyelids were exactly 
closed. For this purpose, a candle was almost constantly held, 
during the experiments, before the eyes of M. Petit, at a distance of 
one or two inches ; and several persons had their eyes continually 
fixed upon his. None of us could perceive the slightest separation 
of the eyelids. M. Ribes, indeed, remarked that their edges were 
superimposed so that the eyelashes crossed each other. 

“We also examined the state of the eyes, which were forcibly 
opened without awakening the somnambulist ; and we remarked 
that the pupil was turned downwards, and directed towards the 
great angle of the eye. 

“ After this preliminary observation, we proceeded to verify the 
phenomena of vision with the eyes closed. 

“M. Ribes, member of the Academy, presented a catalogue 
which he took from his pocket. The somnambulist, after some 
efforts which seemed to fatigue him, read very distinctly the words : 
Lavater. Il est bien difficile de connaître les hommes. ‘The last words were 
printed in very small characters. A passport was placed under his 
eyes ; he recognized it, and called it a passe-homme. Some moments 
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afterwards, a port d'armes was substituted, which we all know to be 
in almost all respects similar to a passport, and the blank side of it 
was presented to him. M. Petit, at first, could only recognize that 
it was of a particular figure, and very like the former. A few 
moments afterwards, he told us what it was, and read distinctly the 
words: De par le roi, and on the left, port d’armes. Again, he was 
shown an open letter ; he declared that he could not read it, as he 
did not understand English. In fact it was an English letter. 

M. Bourdois took from his pocket a snuff-box, upon which there 
was a cameo set in gold. At first the somnambulist could not see it 
distinctly ; he said that the gold setting dazzled him. When the 
setting was covered with the fingers, he said that he saw the emblem 
of fidelity. When pressed to tell what this emblem was, he added : 
“I see a dog, he is as if on his hind legs before an altar.’ This, in 
fact, was what was represented. 

‘ A closed letter was presented to him. He could not discover any 
of its contents. He only followed the directions of the lines with 
his finger: But he easily read the address, although it contained a 
pretty difficult name : To M. de Rockenstroh., ... 

“M. Du Potet being desirous that not the slightest shadow of 
doubt should remain with regard to the nature of the physical 
influence exerted at will upon the somnambulist, proposed to place 
upon M. Petit as many bandages as we might think proper, and to 
operate upon him while in this state. In fact, we covered his face 
down to the nostrils with several neckcloths ; we stopped up with 
gloves the cavity formed by the prominence of the nose, and we 
covered the whole with a black handkerchief, which descended, in 
the form of a veil, as far as the neck. ‘The attempts to excite the 
magnetic susceptibility, by operating at a distance in every way, were 
then renewed ; and, invariably, the same motions were perceived 
in the parts towards which the hand or the foot were directed.” 1 

In their discussion of the Petit case, Burdin and Dubois (pp. 
395 ff.) pointed out that the subject first of all said that he could not 
see through a blindfold nor even through a thick piece of paper. 
The investigators could not see any appreciable separation between 
the eyelids, but what was important was that all this was done 
before the experiment and before the manifestation of clairvoyance. 
The phenomena occurred after a few trials and the subject did not 
at first see what was presented to him. In these circumstances, was 
it impossible for some kind of trick to be exercised by the subject ? 


1 See Foissac (62, pp. 159 ff.) : Report on the experiments (123, pp. 152 ff.). 
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Naturally some cleverness had to be assumed on the part of the 
observers, especially when they were somewhat suspicious, but then 
clairvoyance was a phenomenon so rarely seen that any magnetizer 
would be happy to reserve it for important occasions when persons 
of social distinction could be invited. 

In concluding their criticism they again pointed out that amid 
all the distractions of the experiment, the numerous attempts, the 
objections and the simulated refusals, it would hardly be impossible 
for the subject to half-open his eyes for a second and get a peep at 
what was being presented. They concluded that there was nothing 
in the performances of Petit which would make one believe that he 
possessed the gift of eyeless-sight exercised under the influence of 
animal magnetism. 


The interest among many of the younger physicians was not 
damped by the 1826-1831 Commission. Apart from the literature 
on the subject which was still appearing, the use of animal magnetism 
as a means of inducing insensibility in a patient was bound to cause 
considerable stir among surgeons, since their attention had been 
recently called to the famous cases of Mme Plantin’s cancer of the 
breast (1829) and the painless extraction of a tooth by a dental 
practitioner, M. J. E. Oudet, who was asked by Dr. G. P. G. Hamard 
to do so on a somnambule, an operation which was quite successful. 
Dr. Hamard had, in January 1835, presented a thesis (161) on 
magnetism and the discussion of these cases, together with some 
earlier and lesser known ones, aroused fresh interest, a discussion 
being carried on in the Royal Academy of Medicine when Hamard 
reported Oudet’s dental work. 

The controversy concerning the whole matter was somewhat 
prolonged and before it ended the Academy received a letter from 
another physician, Dr. J. Berna, who wrote? offering to demon- 
strate some of the more remarkable phenomena of animal magnet- 
ism as seen in his own subjects. It seemed that his offer could 
hardly be rejected, so the Academy agreed to form a fresh commis- 
sion to investigate these claims. 

Berna’s proposal was one which clearly did not please the 
Academy. It was quick to realize that, like so many of these 


1 See Bull. de l Acad. royale de Méd., 1836, I, 343 ff. When Dr. J. Cloquet 
described the case of Mme Plantin at a meeting of the Academy, M. Lisfranc, a 
well-known surgeon, declared that he was either an impostor or a dupe. 

2 See Bull., etc. 1836, i, 402, 944: Berna’s thesis (162) was presented to the 
Paris Faculty of Medicine in 1835. 
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magnetizers, Berna, in spite of his declarations, was a firm and 
enthusiastic believer in the powers of his subjects and that the 
Academy itself needed more “ enlightenment ” before its members 
could be expected to reach similar convictions. 

In all these early controversies, in spite of the obvious disbelief 
of so many of the more critical physicians and other serious ob- 
servers, the reader can hardly fail to be struck by the courtesy with 
which so many of them treated those who wished to demonstrate 
the powers of their subjects, in spite of the fact that what was 
obvious to them was as obvious as it is to ustoday. In the majority 
of cases, the magnetizers were often credulous and uncritical experi- 
menters determined to prove that they were right and to resist any 
suggestions as to how to improve the conditions so as to arrive at 
positive results. Indeed, the situation then hardly differed from 
what it is now. We have the same demand for enquiry followed 
by interminable discussions as to how it should be conducted, 
together with suggestions which could not be accepted by any 
serious investigator. Thus in the question of eyeless-vision the fact 
was whether the subject was able to see or not. As we shall observe 
later, every attempt then, as now, to prevent normal sight on the 
part of the subject was resisted. Objections were always raised for 
this reason or that ; and so from the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury until 1967 those said to be endowed with eyeless-sight were still 
permitted to adopt methods of excluding normal vision which were 
quite inadequate for the purpose. Berna was really one of that 
long line of self-styled investigators whose methods we shall study 
in this report. What persons of this kind want are the phenomena : 
if the phenomena do not make their appearance under conditions 
which are really satisfactory then the conditions must be changed. 
It has always been the same story throughout the entire history of 
psychical research. Let us see how it is exemplified in the Berna 
enquiry. 

On 27 February 1837 the Commission met for the first time. 
It was composed of a number of eminent men including Oudet, who 
had already shown that he fully believed in the possibility of inducing 
anaesthesia under magnetism, and other lesser known persons 
including Dr. Roux, who was elected president and who was an 
unbeliever in animal magnetism and who had rashly expressed 
disbelief in the absence of pain which the patients of both Cloquet 
and Oudet had expressed. 

It was decided after a good deal of discussion that the points to 
be investigated could be arranged into eight classes. 
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1. The induction of somnambulism in the subject. 

2. Confirmation of the insensibility of the subject to pricks and tickling. 

3. Restoration of sensibility by the mentally expressed will of the 
magnetizer. 

4. Obedience to a mental command to lose the power of movement. 

5. Obedience to a mental command to cease replying in the middle of 
a conversation and a command to renew such replies. 

6. The same experiment to be repeated when the magnetizer was 
separated from the subject by an intervening door. 

7. The phenomena associated with awakening from the trance. 

8. Following an order given in the somnambulist state, the persistence 
of insensibility after awakening and also the power of recovery and 
loss of this sensibility at the will of the magnetizer. 


Since we are here considering only the occurrence of paranormal 
phenomena in the somnambulist state, we shall confine ourselves 
to these phenomena. Dr. Berna’s first subject was a young lady of 
17 or 18 years of age and the early experiments on sensibility were 
most unsatisfactory. The Commission could not come to any con- 
clusion regarding them, especially as the tests in which a door 
separated the magnetizer from his subject were without result. It 
was on 3 April 1837 that the Commission decided to test Dr. 
Berna’s claims that his second subject, a lady of some 30 years of age, 
was able to demonstrate eyeless-vision (149, p. 495), and the Report 
of the Commission is highly instructive on the series of experiments, 
which we shall now attempt to describe as briefly as possible. 

The Secretary to the Commission began by drawing the atten- 
tion of the members of the Academy to the care taken by the 
investigators to conform as far as possible to the wishes and the rules 
set out by Berna. He pointed out that they were dealing with 
something apparently outside the known laws of nature and with 
results that were certainly extremely surprising. After a long 
discussion it was at last decided how the first experiment was to be 
conducted and the secretary was asked to write on a card one or 
several words in order that these could be read by the subject. He 
had at his disposal two packets of cards lying on the table, one of 
plain white cards and the other ordinary playing cards. 

The Secretary began by writing on one of the white cards the 
word PANTAGRUEL and then, standing behind the subject, he 
put this card quite close to the back of her head. While this was 
going on the magnetizer was seated opposite his subject and was not 
able himself to see what was written on the card. The subject was 
then asked by Berna what it was that had been presented to her 
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behind her head and she replied with some hesitation that it was 
something white resembling a visiting card. As the Commissioners 
saw, there was nothing at all surprising in this : Berna had asked for 
a card to be taken and for something to be written on the card, but 
the next step was to ask what there was on the card. The subject 
then said that there was writing on the card, which was also hardly 
surprising. When asked whether the writing was big or small she 
replied that it was rather big; and when asked what had been 
written she said that they must wait a moment for she did not see it 
clearly and then added that she saw an M, “ Yes, it is a word which 
begins with an M ”. 

Without Berna’s knowledge, one of the investigators gave the 
Secretary an entirely white card which was substituted for the other 
card with the word PANTAGRUEL on it. Again the subject said 
that she could only see one letter and this an M, but finally with 
some hesitation she said that she could see two lines of writing. 

In the next test a card was held behind her head on which was 
the word “aimé”. This time the lady said that she saw some 
writing but she could not say what it was or what it meant. There- 
upon the same investigator pulled out of his pocket a long purse 
which was described by her as something round. 

After these tests the somnambule complained of being dazzled 
and disturbed by lights and while she was speaking the Secretary 
took the opportunity, standing at two paces away from the subject, 
to write some notes. The noise of the pen on the paper was audible 
and the subject was observed to turn to one side and to raise her head 
as if to look under the edge of the bandage with which she was 
blindfolded. Berna asked her if she saw the gentleman. She 
replied that she did and that he was holding something white and 
long and as a matter of fact the Secretary was writing on a piece of 
paper rather longer than it was broad. 

The Secretary then placed himself behind her and put his pen 
to his mouth and Berna asked her what was happening and it must 
be noted that in this case Berna himself knew the facts like everybody 
else in the room. He began by asking her whether she saw the 
gentleman standing behind her, to which she replied in the affir- 
mative. To the question as to whether she saw his mouth, she 
replied that she did not see it too clearly and when asked why, she 
said that there was something white and long hiding it. 

This seemed to satisfy Berna and he asked the Secretary to make 
a special note of this fact. Now the subject knew that she had just 
turned towards someone who was writing and the fact of this 
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writing was confirmed by the noise of the pen on paper. It was 
not therefore too difficult for her to guess that the Secretary was 
standing behind her and when he ceased to write might be doing 
something with either the pen or the paper. Unfortunately her 
guess was wrong : it was his pen that he was holding in his mouth. 
In reporting to the Academy the Secretary pointed out that these 
experiments were not perhaps as valuable as they might have been. 

In the next experiment the word MISERE was written on a 
plain card and Berna was prevented from seeing it. Again it was 
placed behind the head of the subject and again the somnambule 
said that she saw a card and that there was writing on the card, 
finally making great efforts to distinguish the characters. After 
some hesitation she then said that the writing on the card began 
with the letter T. Another entirely blank card was then presented 
to her, though neither she nor Berna was aware of it. Asked the 
number of letters she could distinguish, she said that she could see 
five or four, but unfortunately the card on which she saw them was 
completely blank. 

The Commissioners then passed to some experiments with play- 
ing cards. Berna asked the Secretary to take a playing card and to 
hold it behind the head of the subject. The Secretary asked Berna 
whether it was to be a court card and he replied that it was im- 
material. For the test, the idea suddenly came to the reporter that 
he would not take a playing card at all but, while pretending to do 
so, he would take one of the plain white cards without the know- 
ledge of either Berna or the subject. The card was then held 
behind her head and after some efforts she said that she saw the 
card. Berna and the Commissioners were not content with so 
vague a statement so she was asked what she saw on the card and after 
some hesitation she said that she saw something red or black on it. 

After some more fruitless tests Berna, who obviously was not 
satisfied with the alleged transference of the visual powers, asked 
the Secretary to put his card in front of the subject’s face quite close 
to the bandage which covered her eyes. This was quite a different 
phenomenon : it was no longer transference of vision from in front 
to behind but clairvoyance through the blindfold. The Secretary 
did as he was told but was extremely careful to see that Berna saw 
only the back of the card. The lady then stated that she saw the 
card better and that it was a court card and after some further 
attempts that it was a knave. There were four knaves in the pack 
so, possibly acting on the theory of elimination, she declared that 
she saw black by the side of the knave. But there were two knaves 
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with black by their sides, so there were more entreaties on the part 
of Berna, fresh efforts on the part of the subject and concentrated 
attention on the part of the Commission. Finally she got it: it 
was the knave of clubs. The experiment having been completed 
Berna took the card from the hands of the Secretary and discovered 
that the card was completely blank. 

As a final test Berna asked one of the Commissioners to give him 
some small object which he had brought with him, saying that he 
himself would hold it in his closed hand in front of the subject’s 
blindfold. He then began to magnetize the subject afresh and then 
asked her what it was that he held in his hand. After some hesita- 
tion she said that it was something round, flesh colour, or rather 
yellow or even gold. She added that it was thick, almost like an 
onion, yellow on one side, white on the other, and that there was 
something black on the top. At this point the subject complained 
and wanted to be awakened but Berna told her that she had first 
of all to reply to his question. “ You said it is white, did you not i 
asked Berna, but the subject again stated that it was yellow on one 
side, white on the other and black above. Asked if she possessed a 
similar object, she replied that she did not but if she had one she 
would place it on her neck. Asked again to explain rather more 
clearly what the object was for she tried to do so and then simply 
uttered the word “ hour ” and then, as if suddenly seeing the light, 
she cried out that it was for the purpose of seeing the hour. Berna 
then gave the Commissioner back the mysterious object. It was 
a silver medal, on one side of which was Mercury’s winged staff and 
on the other two capital letters. The Secretary in his report to the 
Academy drily remarked, “ Thus ended this memorable sitting ”. 

After some more correspondence Berna wrote on 26 May to say 
that he had nothing more to show the Commissioners and from this 
time the relationship between him and the Commission came to an 
end. All that remained for the Commission to do was to draw up 
its conclusions. It was quite clear that the sittings had not been a 
success and that no special proof had been provided that the state 
of magnetic somnambulism had any existence in fact. From what 
we know today it would seem that there is no reason to suppose that 
both of Berna’s subjects were not in the hypnotic state, but it is 
difficult to blame the Commission for not being convinced of this 
when we know that even today there are some persons who hold 
the same opinion with regard to other subjects who are exhibited 
both publicly and in medical clinics. 

In their second conclusion the Commissioners were not entirely 
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satisfied that conclusive proof had been offered that the subject was 
devoid of sensibility ; and the experiments on the abolition and 
restitution of the power of movement were not in any way successful. 

With regard to the transference of the sense of sight, the Com- 
mission had been assured that the subject could, in a magnetic 
trance, decipher words, distinguish one playing card from another 
and follow the hands of a watch not with her eyes but when the 
objects concerned were held behind her head. All these tests were 
complete failures. All the Commissioners got were facts which she 
was able to infer from words she heard spoken near her, and indeed 
the guesses that she made from the little information she had 
obtained showed that she was not without some adroitness. The 
same facts were to be observed when objects were presented to her 
with her eyes bandaged. What were the Commissioners to think 
of a clairvoyant who described the knave of clubs on a blank card 
and who, had she been pressed, might have told the hour on the 
medal of an Academician which she thought was a watch. Con- 
cluding the report, the Secretary said that the Commissioners 
would not attempt to decide whether different conclusions would 
be reached if the claims of other magnetizers were considered : the 
fact was that they did not appear and had not ventured to challenge 
the sanction or reprobation of the Academy. 

The discussion of the Report took place on 22 August 1837. 
M. Husson spoke at length and attacked the conclusions of the 
Commission with some vehemence.? He maintained that the 
Commission had exceeded its terms of reference and that its duty 
had been merely to confine itself to the experiments stated by 
Berna. Moreover, the negative results of the experiments had done 
nothing to destroy the positive findings of the 1826 Commission and, 
above all, the good faith of Dr. Berna had been impugned. He 
thought that the conclusions of the Commission should be rejected, 
but Bouillaud and H. Cloquet disagreed with him. At the next 
meeting on 5 September, the Secretary again discussed the Com- 
mission’s conclusions which were finally put to the vote and carried 
by a large majority. 

Although allowance must be made for M. Husson’s irritation, 

1 Cf. Binet & Féré (36, pp. 43-49). For the Report of the Commissioners, 
dated July, 1837, see Bull. de l’ Acad. royale de Med. (163, 1836, i, 957-974) and cf. 
Burdin & Dubois (149, pp. 469 ff.). 

2 There are two versions of Husson’s opinion on the Berna enquiry. One was 
that included in the Bulletin of the Royal Academy of Medicine (1836, i, 978-986) ; 
the other, an expanded version (164), was issued in Paris the next year and con- 
sisted of 11 pages. 
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it has to be admitted that in certain respects and, in view of what we 
know today, he was justified in some of his objections. The mistake 
the Commission made was to suppose that, having found nothing in 
Dr. Berna’s claims for his two subjects, the conclusion to be drawn 
was that animal magnetism itself did not exist. The facts seem to 
have been that it was very probable indeed that both of the subjects 
were in a magnetic state, but the paranormal phenomena they were 
said to exhibit they either did not possess at all, or were unable to 
demonstrate on that particular occasion. This latter possibility 
naturally occurred to Husson, in order to explain away the results, 
just as the same argument has always been the excuse for failure on 
the part of magnetizers and Spiritualists alike. Indeed in this 
case, Husson was quite annoyed with “this M. Berna ” for not 
being aware of the anomalies and uncertainties inherent in these 
elusive phenomena. He did not appear to realize, Husson insisted, 
that even if a phenomenon can be repeated fifteen days running, 
this is no guarantee that the same thing will happen the next day 
and a subject who demonstrates clairvoyance today might cease to 
be able to do it twenty-four hours later. 

In his reply to these points, the Secretary responded with some 
acerbity that doctrines such as these were certainly very convenient. 
It appeared that the somnambules were very clairvoyant with their 
magnetizers and with believers in them : on these occasions marvels 
could be repeated fifteen days in succession, but that was of course 
no guarantee that it would happen the next day, and as a matter 
of fact it was on that very next day that serious and distrustful 
witnesses were present. Nothing happened, and the most powerful 
clairvoyants could not see one little thing. Husson’s objections and 
the Secretary’s replies might have been written yesterday when 
discussing experiments on extra-sensory perception or on the black 
boxes and mysterious cameras of Mr. De la Warr. 

The verdict of the Commission and the failure of Berna’s subjects 
to satisfy it that they had any paranormal powers led to more 
doubts and further questionings. Berna himself was obviously 
furious at the results and in a book (165) published the following 
year gave vent to his opinions. Similarly Husson was much 
annoyed at the result of the enquiry and, as we have seen, kept on 
insisting that the Commission had exceeded its terms and that, 
whatever might be said now, the conclusion of the 1826 Commission 
could not be so easily upset. 

The verdict of the 1836 Commission was certainly a blow to 
Husson, Berna and all those who had expressed their belief in the 
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reality of eyeless-vision and allied phenomena. After all, the 
magnetic state might easily be feigned : fits and attacks of paralysis 
might be difficult to diagnose and prevision might be made to work 
in unexpected directions if a few adroit preparations were made. 
But what could be simpler than seeing if a person could read a card 
placed behind his head, tell what hour the hands of a watch indi- 
cated when held in a similar position, or read words and describe 
pictures when normal vision was excluded? Yet it seemed that it 
was impossible to do any of these very simple things. All over 
France somnambules were doing them, but when it came to a test 
made by people who, at least, knew a little about how to conduct an 
experiment, failure seemed to be the result. Dr. Berna was able to 
observe these miracles with his own subject : when she came to be 
tested the experiments were failures. 

The answers to these questions must have puzzled a number of 
the more critical students and observers in both science and 
medicine. One such, C. Burdin, a member of the Academy 
and friend of F. Dubois, determined to make another effort to 
solve the problem, this time offering a prize for which somnambules 
could compete. His offer appears to have been well timed. The 
verdict of the Commission on Berna had aroused further interest in 
animal magnetism among the general public and the fact that well- 
known physicians were increasingly lending their support to these 
extraordinary claims excited a popular desire to see more of the 
phenomena. This naturally aroused the cupidity of those who saw 
that they could easily gather together an audience of dupes who 
would at once believe in the paranormal character of the simple 
tricks which could soon be learnt. Thus “ itinerant clairvoyants ”’ 
began to give shows in public and the audience became convinced 
in the paranormal character of their performances, just as today 
so-called “ investigators ” believe in the genuine character of such 
performances as those by the Piddingtons in England or by Mr. J. 
Dunninger in the United States. Burdin, therefore, resolved to 
take one further step to prove or disprove the presence of para- 
normal factors in the performances of the somnambules. Very 
sensibly he chose clairvoyance or eyeless-vision as the faculty to be 
tested, since, as he said, only a few simple precautions were necessary 
to become assured that the subject was not gaining information 
obtained by normal sight. On 5 September 1837, therefore, 
Burdin suggested to the Academy that he would pay the sum of 
3,000 francs to “la personne qui aura la faculté de lire sans le 
secours des yeux et de la lumière ”? (149, p- 575). 
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This seemed clear enough, but later the last four words were 
omitted, as they naturally did not suit the magnetizers since they 
always found it necessary to have the various objects illuminated, 
for reasons which do not seem difficult to guess, even though the 
answer suggested might conceivably be wrong. 

On 12 September, Burdin’s proposal, after discussion of con- 
ditions, was accepted by the Academy, and on the 1gth of the same 
month a Commission of seven persons was nominated in spite of the 
objections by Husson, who wanted to delay proceedings as long 
as possible. Among those elected were Dubois, the Secretary of 
the former Commission, Double, Gérardin, Moreau and Husson 
himself. 

The Commission met for the first time on 27 January 1838 and 
Double was elected President and Gérardin Secretary. After a 
number of letters had been read, Husson rose and put forward a 
whole number of propositions as to how the sittings were to be 
conducted. Knowing Husson to be a credulous believer and expert 
propagandist, the Commission took little notice of him, one of the 
Commissioners pointing out that all that was really necessary was 
to make sure that the subject was not using normal vision. 

The Commission then turned its attention to various communica- 
tions it had received from persons who wrote enquiring about the 
conditions of the prize, declaring at the same time that they had the 
most marvellous subjects who might perhaps compete for it. 
Among them was J. J. A. Ricard, a magnetizer from Bordeaux, who 
wrote saying that there were more than one thousand operators who 
could exhibit subjects possessing eyeless-vision and that such som- 
nambules were no longer rare, since animal magnetism had become 
so popular a study in various parts of France. Ricard himself was 
a voluminous writer on animal magnetism and was the founder of 
the journal Le Révélateur! (166) of which only one volume appeared 
and which contained articles and letters by many of the well-known 
characters of the period, such as Berna himself, the elder Despine 
and Eymard. 

One young lady was prevented from competing by her mother, 
a fact which was deeply regretted by her magnetizer, who told the 


1 Tt was in this journal that were printed a number of cases of the alleged cure 
of deaf-mutes by magnetism, which, together with others, were printed later by 
Ricard in his Traité théorique et pratique (167, pp. 464 ff.). It was Lafontaine who 
claimed a series of astonishing cures of deaf-mutes in his La’rt de magnétiser (168) 
and A. S. Morin who published a critical survey of them in his book (405) on the 
subject published in 1860. 
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Commission that she had demonstrated to him over a thousand 
times the transference of sensibility and had the faculty of being able 
to magnetize herself at will. Another letter came from one of the 
corresponding members of the Academy at Metz, Dr. Willaume, 
who described in vivid terms his experiences at a fair where perform- 
ing dogs and a clairvoyant were being shown. The usual questions 
were asked by the performer, while his assistant, with her eyes 
blindfolded, answered them. At the end of her act, Dr. Willaume 
approached the performer and told him that he knew that it was all 
simply a question of animal magnetism, to which the performer 
replied that he had not the slightest idea what the physician was 
talking about, a vivid illustration of the kind of credulity exhibited 
by the medical men of the period. 


Tue CASE or DR. PIGEAIRE 


The highlight of the competition was reached when Dr. J. 
Pigeaire, a physician from Montpellier, wrote a long letter (169) to 
the Commission about animal magnetism in general and how he 
had known nothing about it until about 1836. He declared that 
so far the work of the Commission had not resulted in any check to 
the doctrine of animal magnetism. After giving a short historical 
sketch of its rise and progress, he went on to say that he had been 
convinced by Du Potet ; and one evening Mme Pigeaire took it 
into her head to try to magnetize one of her daughters, Léonide, 
aged 11, and tried to imitate the kind of passes usually made by 
Du Potet. In less than ten minutes the child was in the magnetic 
state and the next day she repeated it in the presence of her father, 
who walked slowly backwards and forwards with the little girl 
following like an ambling automaton. Soon afterwards, when 
blindfolded, she began to read words placed before her, either un- 
covered or under glass, and was even able to describe objects which 
were concealed in snuff-boxes. She gave some examples of her 
powers at the Saint-Eloi Hospital and later a blindfold was used, 
padded with cotton wool, and then a mask covered with a strip of 
velvet folded four times. 

The mask was then given up and a pair of spectacles made with- 
out openings, covered on the inside with a pad which exactly fitted 
over the region of the orbital arch and of which the lower edge was 
fastened down by gummed taffeta at the angle formed by the nose 
and cheeks. The clairvoyance, however, was not affected by it.? 


1 This apparatus appears to have been designed by a person quite unacquainted 
with methods of seeing normally under blindfold conditions. 
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Enquiries had been made, continued Pigeaire, as to whether the 
young lady was able to read when an obstacle was placed between 
her hands and her eyes, or whether she could still read with her 
hands behind her back, but it was found that under these conditions 
her clairvoyance ceased. 

Some interesting phenomena were reported at these early 
sittings. For example, on one occasion the little girl was put to 
sleep and the first door to the apartment was heard to open and then 
the child, with her eyes tightly closed, said calmly that it was Mme 
Vitou who was coming in. Everyone was surprised and Mme 
Vitou was so interested that she asked to be magnetized herself. It was 
successful. She could not hear anything. Indeed had a pistol shot 
been fired she would not have heard it. When she was awakened 
she was so amazed that she said that Mme Pigeaire was a sorceress. 

Attention was then again called to the child who was put to 
sleep for the second time. A snuff box was handed to her and she 
was asked what it contained. She took the box, pressed it in her 
hand, rubbing it between her fingers and after a moment of con- 
centration she said that inside there was some tobacco and a ring. 
The box was opened and in the middle of the tobacco there was a 
gold ring. A gentleman then gave another snuff box to the child 
and she declared, after having rubbed it a little, that there was a 
piece of white paper inside it. 

One of the visitors then became interested in the question of an 
order given to the child through mental suggestion on the part of 
the mother, but M. Pigeaire said that he was asking the impossible. 
It was then proposed that the child should read while normal vision 
was excluded. For this purpose she took up her position by the 
side of the fireplace and quite near to the lamp, but someone rather 
rashly asked whether she could not see in such a position, the light 
of the fire being perhaps sufficiently bright. ‘The experiment, how- 
ever, did not succeed ; she crumpled the paper up in her hands. 

In his letter to the Academy and elsewhere Pigeaire described a 
great number of tests. For example when the child was asked to 
exercise her clairvoyance in viewing the inside of the body, the 
experiment had to be given up, since she described what she saw 
as too disgusting to look at and said that it made her quite ill. 

In concluding his statement, Pigeaire said that the facts he had 
described were true and that they merited observation and the most 
minute care since they threw light on several obscure physiological 
conditions. ‘They should be examined without prejudice for a sane 
judgment could not emanate from a prejudiced mind. 
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The upshot of the arrangements was that Pigeaire was invited 
to Paris in order that his daughter might exhibit her clairvoyance 
and compete for the Burdin prize. Pigeaire himself summed up the 
situation. He said that all that had to be done was to make the 
subject completely blind so that not the slightest ray of light could 
enter her eyes. If she then was able to do with her fingers what is 
usually done with the eyes, and if a plate of glass were applied over 
the printed or written matter given to her to read, then she would 
fulfil the conditions of the programme. In a word, the subject was 
to be put in conditions in which she could read with her fingers 
exactly as people read with their eyes. If all these conditions were 
agreed to, Pigeaire said that he would accept Burdin’s proposition 
on the part of his daughter. 

The Commissioners were not displeased with Pigeaire’s state- 
ments since his proposal that the child should be made momentarily 
blind removed a great many difficulties. They knew perfectly well 
how to set about making her momentarily blind and at the same 
time allow her fingers to have all the light that was required. On 
20 March 1838, Burdin discussed the whole situation at a meeting 
of the Academy. He pointed out that when he had first proposed 
the prize he had said that the conditions were that the competitors 
must read without the help of the eyes, of light or of touch. But in 
this case he was willing to make some concessions and would agree 
that light should be excluded only from the eyes themselves. He 
also agreed to allow the tips of the fingers to be used, on condition 
that the books employed in the experiments should be provided by 
the Commissioners. 

The decisions having been sent to Pigeaire, the latter, after some 
discussion on the question of expenses, said he would come to Paris 
with his family in the following month. The events that followed 
might have been those which are customary at the present day, 
since Pigeaire had little to learn from any public relations officer. 
He acted as his own and knew precisely how to advertise the powers 
of his daughter in advance. Before beginning the sittings with the 
Commission he proceeded to give a series of public exhibitions, 
inviting physicians, editors of various political journals and others 
who might help in his advertising campaign. Distinguished people 
flocked to see the new miracle: Georges Sand, Albéric Sécond, 
Broussais, and the Princess C. Belgiojoso were invited and notices 
appeared in such important papers as Charivart and La Revue de Paris. 

In discussing this campaign Burdin and Dubois (149, p. 593) 
showed a keen appreciation of how these things should be conducted 
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and exactly the same methods are being used today. Records of the 
sittings were drawn up. ‘These, of course, had to be signed by the 
best known observers. ‘There was quite an art, they remarked, in 
getting these signatures and there were different ways of obtaining 
them. One way was to intimidate the people whose signatures 
were wanted : the other was to flatter them. 

Meanwhile the Commissioners waited calmly for Pigeaire to 
present his subject for their examination. They were somewhat 
severe and were in no hurry to get mixed up with the notabilities of 
France. It did not matter to them in the least whether Georges 
Sand had given her signature or not. We shall see, they said ; 
we can wait for M. Pigeaire to put in an appearance. 

Pigeaire himself stated that the results of all these earlier public 
tests caused great emotion in the members of the Commission but 
this was far from the truth. All they did was to await very calmly 
the time when he would come to the Commission and tell them to 
do what he had described in his letter written at Montpellier, 
namely, ‘‘ Make my daughter momentarily blind ”. 

At last on 26 June 1838, he wrote to the Commission to tell them 
that he had come to Paris to allow them to see the experiments 
which he had described to them the previous year. He then gave 
an account of the kind of apparatus that he was accustomed to use 
to prevent his daughter from seeing normally, but, as Burdin and 
Dubois pointed out, if he had used a snuff box and she could describe 
what was inside it then all this might not have been necessary. As 
to Pigeaire’s proposals, he suggested that a simple blindfold should 
be secured round the child’s eyes and other modifications introduced 
which do not concern us here. The Commission replied that it 
was for them to determine how to prevent normal vision on the part 
of his daughter and they had to remind Pigeaire that it was he who 
asked them to make his daughter momentarily blind and now he 
was suggesting that he should do it. In reply, he wrote again to 
the Commission to propose that his method should be used ; and 
since the Commmission thought that they might as well examine 
this method when the opportunity presented itself, they wrote to 
say that if he would come the next day they would receive him. 
At the meeting one of the Commissioners raised the question of the 
precautions to be observed in order to guarantee the reality of the 
phenomena. Pigeaire appeared shocked and asked them whether 
they were suspecting his own daughter, to which the Commissioner 
replied that in matters such as this they suspected no one and 
everyone. Moreover, he reminded Pigeaire again of what he had 
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said regarding making his daughter blind, and told him firmly that 
that was what they ought to try to do and that since the only other 
thing he asked was that the objects should be lighted, they would 
be lighted. 

The Commission then had a piece of apparatus made consisting 
of a very light black frame supported by two iron wires in such a 
way that it was kept at a distance from the child’s face and could be 
fixed so that it hindered neither breathing nor movement on the 
part of the subject. When Pigeaire caught sight of this apparatus 
he protested : it was immediately put on one side and the Commis- 
sion did not proceed with it. Pigeaire proceeded to draw from his 
pocket a velvet blindfold about two or three inches broad. Each 
of the Commissioners examined this bandage and some placed it 
over their eyes, while Pigeaire assured them that the person who had 
made and designed it was quite as incredulous and suspicious as the 
members of the Commission. 

The President told Pigeaire that in the view of the Commission 
the bandage might do if it were wider and above all if it fell lower 
over the face of the subject. Even to this proposal objections were 
raised, since Pigeaire declared that the face of his daughter must 
remain uncovered both above and below. Saying that he did not 
know why this had to be so, he added that it was an indispensable 
condition to the success of the phenomenon. The President then 
proposed that Pigeaire should confine himself during the course of 
the experiment to the simple expedient of interposing a sheet of 
paper between the eyes of his daughter and the object to be seen. 
This proposal was at once rejected by Pigeaire : it was his blindfold 
that had to be used and nothing but his blindfold. 

To digress for a moment, it might be pointed out that here we 
have an illustration of the mysterious laws which govern psychic 
phenomena and which believers alone are able to observe or 
abrogate at their own convenience. The interposition of a sheet 
of paper between a blindfolded subject and writing supposedly read 
with the fingers appears to stop the phenomena: when, instead of 
a sheet of paper, the solid top of a snuff box conceals the contents, 
the subject is able to discover and name correctly what those con- 
tents are. It is highly interesting to observe that Burdin and 
Dubois in their account of the Pigeaire affair seem perfectly aware 
of all these suspicious inconsistencies and give the impression that 
the Commissioners themselves were much more sceptical than, for 
example, the Russian investigators in the Rosa Kuleshova case, 
which excited so much attention in 1963 and which in its general 
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framework had so many remarkable similarities to the case of Mlle 
Pigeaire. 

After Pigeaire had insisted on his blindfold being used, the 
Commissioners were clearly far from satisfied as to how the inter- 
view was progressing ; and the President had to say a few words to 
him which could hardly be misunderstood and which again illu- 
strated how well the Commission understood the disadvantages of 
the ordinary blindfold. It was pointed out that once this blindfold 
had been placed over the eyes of the child and its lower edge applied 
closely over the parts which it covered, it might be thought that after 
a period of time, long or short as the case might be, a certain loosen- 
ing might occur, very small possibly but enough to allow the passage 
of some rays of light and thus render vision possible. This possibility 
must naturally be avoided ; and in order to accomplish this a single 
thing had to be done, namely, that if Pigeaire’s blindfold was used 
the objects to be read must be well lighted and placed at any 
distance required, on the sole condition that their position would 
be such that if a loosening of the lower part of the bandage took 
place nothing could be seen under the lower edge. Thus, instead 
of placing the objects below the eyes they would be placed imme- 
diately opposite to them, that is to say in a direction perpendicular 
to the surface of the blindfold. 

To this proposal, which certainly seemed quite reasonable, 
Pigeaire objected, saying that the Commissioners would be able 
from time to time to make sure that the lower edge of the bandage 
was still snugly in position. After this action on the part of Pigeaire 
he began to talk about card games, but the President replied that 
playing cards was not reading. The meeting closed, the President 
accompanying Pigeaire to the door ; and it was then agreed that 
there should be no experiment at all and a report to this effect be 
drawn up for the information of the Academy. 

We cannot discuss here the violent controversy which followed 
this unfortunate meeting of Pigeaire with the Commissioners. ‘The 
official report will be found in the Academy’s Bulletin (170, pp. 
962 ff.) where further details will be found on the refusal of Pigeaire 
to allow any tests to be made by which the faults inherent in the 
blindfold could be effectively remedied. Pigeaire’s own story will 
be found in his book (171) where the reader, if sufficiently interested, 
can compare his account with that of the Commission’s Secretary. 
It need merely be added that on 24 July 1838, Pigeaire wrote 
another letter to the Academy regarding the blindfold still insisting 
on the fact that, owing to the position of the child’s head when 
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reading, light passing by the lower edges would be of no avail (Bull. 
de PAcad., etc., 1837-1838, ii, 961). 

After the failure of the Commission’s attempt to investigate the 
apparent miracle of eyeless-vision as exhibited by Mlle Pigeaire, the 
public séances were continued both under the direction of the child’s 
father himself or under that of Frapart, who was well known at the 
period as a supporter of the doctrine of animal magnetism. Being 
a friend and secretary of the famous French physician F. J. Victor 
Broussais, he was in touch with medical circles and it was he who 
may have been responsible for getting Broussais invited to the public 
séances which Pigeaire gave before approaching the Commission. 
The best account by Dr. Frapart of the Pigeaire affair is contained 
in the 1840 edition (172) of his book which was much more complete 
than that published the previous year. 

After the failure of the tests which were proposed to the Com- 
mission by Pigeaire, a note was received from Berna, still smarting 
under the failure of his own tests, in which he proposed a prize of 
50,000 francs to any person who was able to read or play cards while 
wearing Pigeaire’s apparatus and, he added, if Dubois and Bouillaud 
were able to prove that they were able to see when wearing the 
blindfold he would add another 20,000 francs, a challenge which, 
it appeared, had a somewhat chilly reception by those to whom it 
was addressed.1 

There seems little doubt that the interest aroused by the Pigeaire 
sittings in Paris, followed by the failure of the Academy’s repre- 
sentatives even to test Léonide on a single occasion, led to a good 
deal of publicity of various kinds. In 1837 Prosper Lucas (173), 
followed by Gauthier in 1842 (op. cit., pp. 398 ff.), wrote an attack 
on the incompetence of the Academy and in Le Journal des Débats 
some articles appeared in the autumn of 1838 from the pen of one of 
its editors, Dr. A. Donné, which had been written for reasons printed 
by the writer himself. He stated that possibly many of his colleagues 
might think that he had taken too much trouble to push charlatan- 
ism to its limit, but for himself, however, and quite independently 
of his own personal satisfaction, he believed that he had served the 
interests of truth in following patiently the twists and turns of a 
pretended phenomenon which had excited great interest and in 
bringing the facts into the light of day.? 

Among those who were incensed by Donné’s articles was Dr. 
Sylvain Eymard of Grenoble who, in his Le Loup et ’ Agneau (175) 
1 Cf. Pigeaire, Puissance, etc. (171, p. 176) ; Gauthier (105, p. 415). 

2 Donné’s articles were published later in book form (174). 
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published the same year, gave vent to strong criticism of the 
Academy, adding accounts of another astonishing somnambule, 
Mlle Sophie Laroche,! who could read with both her hands and her 
feet. More important, however, among the critics was Dr. N. N. 
Frapart, a physician who was well known at the period as an ardent 
supporter of animal magnetism. Frapart was one of those persons 
who was born to be a propagandist for various ‘“ causes ?. Not 
only did he himself believe but he also tried to persuade other people 
to agree with him and, like so many supporters of Spiritualism today, 
bombarded people who disagreed with him with letter after letter 
putting forward his own point of view and attacking that of his 
opponents. 

In his book (172) on the subject, of which an enlarged edition was 
published in 1840, Frapart exhibited all these characteristics in a 
way that has rarely since been equalled. His letters are mainly 
addressed to his friend R. Bazille, a member of the Phrenological 
Society of Paris. In these letters he described his experiences with 
Mlle Pigeaire and included copies of some of the series of letters 
which he had exchanged with people who still doubted the truth 
of eyeless-vision, such as Donné, Professor Bouillaud and Francois 
Arago, the famous French savant, physicist and astronomer. In 
his letter to Bazille of 8 September 1838, he discussed the conclu- 
sions of Donné. 

Frapart’s book, which was inspired by the Pigeaire fiasco, is so 
important in the literature relating to paranormal phenomena as 
seen amongst the French somnambules and to the way in which some 
manifestations were regarded at the time, that it may well be 
convenient here to summarize it for the benefit of the reader. 

The doubts expressed by men such as Donné and Bouillaud 
infuriated Frapart who had hoped to obtain their signatures express- 
ing their belief in the phenomena. At the work of obtaining 
signatures Frapart was an expert and in some of his letiers he says 
exactly how he did it. It was, of course, important to obtain that of 
Georges Sand and on 2 September 1838, he begins his letter to 
Bazille by saying that he has done it. “ Mademoiselle Pigeaire has 
done her reading, and Georges Sand had signed. Victory !” (172, 
p.32). It appears that after the sitting he used to go round whisper- 
ing in the ears of the observers and begging them to sign. The fact 
that Mme Sand had signed helped him considerably. “ Mme Sand 


1 Further details of this lady will be found in the Bulletin de P Acad. royale de 
Méd., 1837-1838, ii, 631-632. 
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is going to sign with us,” he would say, “ Would you be so good, 
Monsieur, as to supply us also with your precious testimony? ” 

In a letter to Donné that same month he suggested that the 
journalist might like to supply the blindfold himself and that this 
should be handed over a few days before the actual experiment. 
The reason for this is very interesting and can be compared with the 
methods of modern spirit photographers who have to have the plates 
in advance in order to magnetize them. Frapart therefore ex- 
plained to Donné that it was much more difficult for a somnambule 
to demonstrate the gift of eyeless-vision when her blindfold had just 
been touched by someone other than her magnetizer, so he put 
forward the following plan. Five or six bandages could be supplied 
and put on the table at the beginning of the séance ; then, without 
touching it, Donné would be able to point out the one to be used 
and would be able to examine it, but only by looking at it. At the 
end of the sitting the bandage could be handed over to be examined 
as much as anyone could wish. 

This precaution, which may or may not have been a general 
rule among the somnambules, is extremely interesting since it was 
possible for the subject so to arrange the bandage that some little 
holes which she might pierce through it could be made in the 
appropriate positions. In taking off the bandage and perhaps 
crushing it during removal the little holes might be completely 
obliterated and thus the later examination would not reveal them. 

In October of the same year Frapart began to afflict Professor 
Bouillaud with some examples of his interminable correspondence. 
Still insisting on the use of a blindfold, rather than the simplest piece 
of apparatus which would effectively exclude normal vision, Frapart 
made a series of proposals by which Bouillaud could be in entire 
charge of the experiments and it is in these proposals that he well 
remembered the rule which forbade anyone but the magnetizer to 
touch the blindfold. ‘It is you,” he writes, “‘ who can examine 
it at the end piece by piece, thread by thread, bit by bit, with your 
eye, with a magnifying glass, or with a microscope, in order that 
you may be able conscientiously to affirm from your professorial 
chair and in a high and intelligible voice assure the Academy that 
no crevice, no crack, no tiny opening of even the smallest diameter 
permitted the slightest ray of light and that in spite of everything 
the phenomenon of eyeless-vision was accomplished ! !!” 

In order to make sure that the public were able to read his 
letters to various distinguished people, Frapart, who had various 
newspaper contacts, arranged for some of them to be published. 
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Thus his letter to Bouillaud was printed in Le Bon Sens, the popular 
organ of the constitutional opposition with the slogan “ the voice 
of the people is the voice of God”. For Frapart’s purposes this 
journal was well chosen since it was noted for its incessant and 
direct appeal to the intelligence of the masses. 

In a reply to Frapart, Bouillaud showed himself exceedingly 
patient and suggested that his correspondent should read his article 
on magnetism which had been published in the Dictionnaire de 
médecine et de chirurgie pratiques (125, vol. xi, pp. 299 ff.). He tried 
to explain to Frapart that from the physiological point of view 
vision without the eyes was an impossibility, since it was only later 
that believers began to speak of dermal vision when they came to the 
conclusion that their somnambules could read with their finger tips. 
On 28 October 1838, Bouillaud sent his final letter to Frapart in 
which he stated once and for all that he did not believe and would 
never believe in eyeless-vision. 

It must be remembered that Jean Baptiste Bouillaud (1796- 
1881) was Dean of the Faculty of Medicine at Paris and a member 
of both the Academy of Medicine and the Academy of Sciences. 
He was connected closely with the Hépital de la Charité and wrote 
a notable book on cardiology. It can, therefore, hardly be wondered 
at that he was anxious to terminate a correspondence with a contro- 
versialist who would find objections to any scheme by which the 
subjects demonstrating eyeless-sight were prevented from using 
their eyes. 

Frapart stated (op. cit. p. 92) that, in thinking over Bouillaud’s 
last letter, he experienced a great desire to teach his opponent some 
lessons in politeness, modesty, good taste and logic. So, in Novem- 
ber, he again addressed a letter to his adversary and four days later 
another long one to his friend Bazille in which he exposed to his own 
satisfaction all Professor Bouillaud’s mistakes and inconsistencies, 
adding to it another letter to his friend Bernard de Lafosse, who had 
written asking the result of his controversy with Bouillaud. Here 
he again took the opportunity to expose the faults of his adversary, 
saying that the great advantage of defending what was a fact 
was that sooner or later one was sure to conquer but unfortu- 
nately the road to truth was so encumbered with lies that it 
always proceeded very slowly and all he would ask from his 
colleague was to wear a crown of thorns and he would indeed have 
merited it. 

Arago was his next victim. It appears that he wrote two letters 
which were unanswered and after waiting three months he wrote a 
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third. In this letter he straightforwardly asked Arago for his 
signature in favour of the phenomena presented by Mlle Pigeaire 
on 17 July 1838. In his usual style he said that he was quite sure 
that the man whose name was Arago would nor persist in stifling by 
his silence the truth of a fact which he had seen himself and which 
it was proposed he should see again. In an impassioned peroration 
he had the boldness to say that if Arago, against all probability and 
against justice, refused to reply to his appeal, then it was his duty to 
remind him that men, however great they may be, were really small 
when face to face with truth, and that the strongest of them were 
struck with powerlessness when they denied—and to be silent was 
to deny. Arago did not reply to this appeal and, writing to Bazille 
in the following year, Frapart took the opportunity to expose the 
great astronomer just as he had exposed the famous physician of the 
Hôpital de la Charité (pp. 152 ff.). 

In June 1839, Frapart was in despair. His endless corres- 
pondence had brought him nowhere and Donné, Bouillaud and 
Arago were clearly unwilling to expose themselves to further endless 
questions. He wrote to his friend Bazille expressing the mental 
state that he was in and deploring the fact that they refused his 
approaches. In a last attempt to get a reply from Arago he wrote 
another letter saying that he had already published the fact that the 
astronomer had seen Mlle Pigeaire’s phenomena and again de- 
manded some sort of reply, either affirmative or negative, to his 
assertions. It was the last letter, apparently, that Arago received 
from him and history does not reveal whether Frapart received an 
answer to it or not. 

A few weeks afterwards, however, Frapart regained his good 
spirits. “ Hosanna!!!’ he wrote to his dear Bazille, “ things are 
starting again and everybody is not showing the white feather. ‘The 
Gazette des médecins praticiens has published a review of my collection 
of letters.” The review which was written by Amédée Latour was 
extremely amusing with many sly hits at Frapart, that “ doughty 
combatant ” and his clever method of obtaining the signature of 
Georges Sand who was forced to listen to the sweet music played on 
Dr. Frapart’s melodious flute. To this satirical review Frapart 
declared at once that he was going to reply. Again writing to 
Bazille, he asked what the devil he was to say to a man who knew 
nothing and who began by telling you that your scientific opinions 
were absurd, but at the same time said you were a thinker, a man 
convinced that he was right, a worthy adversary and a powerful 
writer. He ended up by telling his friend that M. Latour had in 
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five minutes made him almost as happy as a prince during the first 
year of his reign. 

Acting on his decision to reply at once to the review he wrote to 
Latour proposing that he should do so, to which the latter replied 
that he regretted Frapart’s impatience and suggested that it might 
be better to wait for the next instalment. In this second section 
Latour pointed out the reason for Frapart’s anxiety regarding the 
hesitation of Arago to yield his signature. The reason, of course, 
was that Arago had a name through the whole of Europe. “There 
are men,” he said, ‘ whose voice is so powerful in the opinion of the 
public that when they make themselves heard everybody believes 
what they believe, denies what they deny and doubts when they 
express their doubts.” The fact was that Arago was Frapart’s 
sheet-anchor and he was naturally very annoyed that the anchor 
had failed him. Finally, the reviewer pointed out the connections 
that Frapart had with homeopathy, apart altogether from animal 
magnetism. 

Latour ended his review by taking refuge under Frapart’s wing, 
for it was Frapart who had said that reprisals were quite in order 
and that the physicians could now laugh. “ Can it be said,” he 
concluded, “ that I have made improper use of this permission ? ” 

Having read the second part of the review, Frapart replied to it 
almost immediately. It would be tedious to summarize the material 
that he produced. Suffice to say that since Latour had denounced 
him to the medical world, he would denounce Latour’s medicine to 
humanity. There was, he stated, a struggle to the death going on 
between magnetism and orthodox medicine and his own little book 
would be the first landmark on an endless road. One of the 
reviews of Frapart’s book appeared in the Repertoire universel de 
clinique médico-chirurgicale in August, 1839, in which the writer 
stated that however extravagant and absurd Dr. Frapart’s opinions 
might seem, he nevertheless possessed a vigorous and logical style. 
This led to the usual correspondence and replies, in which the name 
of Arago was mentioned and thus the way was opened for Frapart 
to address another letter to Arago pointing it out and hoping, as he 
put it, that a ray of truth might penetrate the mind of the astrono- 
mer ; all that he could do was to wait and hope. 

While Frapart was preparing his attacks on the Academy, 
Pigeaire himself had not been idle. In 1839 his book (171) on the 
power of animal electricity or vital magnetism appeared describing 
his daughter’s performances before the Commission had met to 
consider their own tests (pp. 94 ff.). In regard to the objections 
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raised against the blindfold, he frankly stated (p. 144) that, as he 
had said in his letter to the Commission, “ un corps, interposé a 
distance entre la téte de la somnambule et le livre, empéche le 
phénomène de la lecture de se produire ”.1 

Apart from the accounts of the exploits of Mile Pigeaire in the 
newspapers of the period and other sources, both in favour of and 
against the alleged reality of her eyeless-vision, there has been 
preserved an important and detailed survey of not only Mlle 
Pigeaire but of other cases by the renowned French medical physio- 
logist Professor P. N. Gerdy. 

Professor Gerdy (1797-1856) was one of the most distinguished 
medical men of his time. He was noted for his originality, industry 
and passion for truth and for being gifted with the power of ora- 
tory to a remarkable extent, his lectures being always crowded. 
Although he specialized in anatomy and physiology as well as sur- 
gery, he was well read in history, literature and art and, as one writer 
puts it (176, p. 325), with his sharp tongue “ he crushed his 
opponents ”. 

In his remarks on somnambulist vision (177) published a year 
later in book form, he stated that up to the time of writing he had 
been present altogether at six different experiments with various 
somnambules claiming eyeless-vision. In these cases he had paid 
special attention to the blindfolding of each subject, as it was, 
naturally, necessary to be satisfied that this effectually excluded 
normal sight. In the case of Mlle Pigeaire the spectators were 
invited to examine the bandage and some took advantage of the 
invitation. In Gerdy’s opinion it did not entirely exclude normal 
vision, since a little light was able to filter through a small crevice. 
Having been magnetized by Mme Pigeaire, the child had her eyes 
first of all covered with a strip of calico, together with a pad of 
cotton wool, and over it a thick, opaque bandage of black velvet. 
The lower edge of this bandage was fastened to the chin by some 
small pieces of oiled-silk, about 4 or 5 mm. broad and 2 to 3 cm. in 
length, extending from the edge of the bandage to just below the 
chin. These little strips partly crossed each other, but between them 


1 Among later writers who discussed the Pigeaire affair and who may be 
consulted with advantage were A. S. Morin (46, p. 140) who, surprisingly enough, 
thought that the testimony of so many responsible witnesses could not be put aside ; 
Lafontaine (1803-1892), the famous magnetizer who, in his Mémoires (146, ii, 
p. 52) discussed the whole business and the reasons for the failures ; and the later 
journalist, W. de Fonvielle, who was a disbeliever in the occult generally and who 
dealt with the Pigeaire case, among others, in his Les Endormeurs (111, p. 114) 
which appeared in 1887 and again in 1907. 
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there remained spaces which were almost invisible. After all these 
arrangements had been completed, the child began to complain of 
biscomfort and headache. She moved her eyebrows about, kept 
on rubbing her forehead and the part over the eyes, resting on the 
palm of her hand or on her arms, or against her mother. These 
movements tended to rub the pieces of taffeta and to disturb the 
blindfold. At the end of an hour Mile Pigeaire was still unable to 
see anything and Professor Gerdy was obliged to leave with a feeling 
of distrust rather than of hope. The next day he heard that after 
he had gone the child had succeeded both in playing cards and in 
reading. 

A short time after this he was invited to another sitting and 
Pigeaire himself asked him to put on the bandage, which he did, but 
he tried in vain to get Pigeaire to stop up the crevices between the 
little bands and after completing the blindfold some still remained. 
As soon as the bandage had been fastened, the same story was 
repeated: she began to complain and move about, rubbing the 
part over her eyes and pushing up the bandage. It was thus that 
more crevices were opened and Gerdy began to lose all confidence 
in the experiment. At this juncture the child, finding that the 
cotton wool was hurting her eyes, put her fingers under the upper 
edge of the blindfold, which was not fastened down, and re-arranged 
the cotton wool. This circumstance compelled Gerdy to tell Pigeaire 
that since the arrangement of the bandage that he had applied had 
been altered the experiment no longer had any value in his eyes. 
Pigeaire replied that the raising of the bandage had essentially 
changed nothing, and that Gerdy should therefore be convinced of 
the impossibility of seeing with a blindfold such as the one being worn. 

An hour and a half later Mlle Pigeaire said that she was now 
beginning to see and that she could distinguish one playing card 
from another. In order to be in a position to observe more closely, 
Gerdy suggested that someone else should hold the cards and Mme 
Pigeaire put the hand of the person chosen in the hand of her 
daughter, so that rapport might be established between them. 
Other persons were also accorded the same privilege, for it was only 
by this means that the child could hear what was said to her. In 
order to test this theory, Gerdy, without touching her hand, 
addressed himself to her and she immediately replied to him, a fact 
which inspired him with further doubts about the claim that she 
was even in the magnetic condition. 

After the game of cards had been completed, the child began to 
read in a book, but Gerdy noticed that she seemed always to direct 
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her head towards what she was reading, as if she could only “ see 
when her head was in a particular direction. This circumstance 
made him suspect that she was looking downwards through the 
crevices by the side of the nose and mainly through the right eye 
and he asked for certain modifications in the bandage to be intro- 
duced, all of which were promptly refused. For example, he asked 
that the child should read at eye level and the book placed opposite 
the bandage, a procedure which would have effectually prevented 
peeping downwards through a crevice. After the séance was over, he 
was asked to take off the blindfold, and in order to examine more 
closely some little holes which he thought he had noticed, he turned 
the face of the child to the light, pulled the bandage slightly down- 
wards, without unsticking the lower edge and then removing the 
calico and the wool. He was then able to see very clearly below 
and inside, near to the nose and there he observed several little 
crevices which were even more apparent from inside than when seen 
from without. However, it was said that these crevices had no 
significance and that it was not possible to see through them, but 
Gerdy could not agree with this opinion and he concluded that if he 
was not convinced that he had discovered the mystery of Mlle 
Pigeaire’s eyeless-vision, nevertheless he was still less inclined to 
believe in it. 

It will be seen from this account that Gerdy was quite unsatisfied 
as to the efficacy of Mlle Pigeaire’s blindfold and later, when we 
describe the phenomena presented by Calixte, we shall see how 
Gerdy, in observing his work, took the same care with regard to the 
blindfold as he did with Mlle Pigeaire. 

In the autumn of 1837 the Academy received a letter from Dr. 
Hublier, a physician living in Provins, some 80 km. east of Paris. 
The letter was dated 31 October 1837, and said that he had been 
busy with magnetism for about a year and wished to enter for the 
Burdin prize, but he asked for further time to work with his som- 
nambule and would inform the Academy some days in advance of 
his arrival in Paris.+ 

The full conditions were sent to Dr. Hublier and before coming 
to Paris he sent the Commissioners many details about his experi- 
ments. While this was going on M. Burdin discussed with the 
Commissioners what sort of tests should be made, mentioning the 
modification that he had already agreed to. In order to make 
the conditions even more clear, he said that all that he now wanted 


1 See Bull. de [ Acad. roy. de Méd., 1837-1838, ii, p. 126: Burdin & Dubois 
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was for a person to appear either magnetized or not, either asleep or 
awake. Let this person read with eyes open and in broad daylight 
through some opaque substance, such as cotton or silk put in position 
at six inches from the face, or as an alternative let the subject read 
through a simple sheet of paper. On doing this the subject would 
receive 3,000 francs. 

It will be seen from this that M. Burdin got to the heart of the 
problem ; and so Dr. Hublier redoubled his efforts with the subject 
at his disposal. On 23 July 1840, Hublier wrote again to the 
Commission, saying that he was not yet ready to present his som- 
nambule and on 6 August he wrote again asking for a further post- 
ponement, to which he added on 28 September another letter asking 
this time for a further year to prepare his subject because she had 
been ill and remained in a delicate state of health. 

The Commission had to point out, however, that the dead line 
for the prize was being reached and the well-known magnetizer 
N. N. Frapart wrote to Hublier saying he had only ten more days 
to enter for the prize and if he was going to attempt to get it, he 
must start. ‘The following day Hublier sent his somnambule, but 
not to the Commissioners. He sent her to Frapart. 

The full story was printed in the Gazette des hépitaux and was 
afterwards reprinted by Frapart himself (172, pp. 375-398). The 
story told by Frapart was briefly this. The subject, Mlle Emélie, 
was put to sleep by means of a ring which had at one time been 
magnetized by Hublier and thus there was no point in his trying 
to magnetize her himself. On the first evening the somnambule 
begged him never to attempt a magnetic séance in the evening and 
later it will be seen why this was the case. 

The next day the subject, on being magnetized, lay down and 
an open book was placed under her bolster, while Frapart sat about 
two feet off. After waiting for half an hour Emélie said that the 
book was too near her, so it was put on a chair about four paces 
behind her head. At the end of two hours the somnambule cried 
out that she was very fatigued from her journey and the sitting 
closed. ‘The following day the same thing happened. The subject 
complained of headache and a feeling of heaviness in her stomach, 
together with delay in the onset of her clairvoyance. Frapart 
began to feel suspicious although he did his best to hide his feelings. 
He spoke in a gay tone, put hope into his expressions, spoke of the 
Burdin prize and the glory that awaited its winner. On the 
next day the subject was again slightly indisposed ; and as nothing 
happened it was arranged for another meeting the following day. 
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On this occasion the book was placed as before and after two hours 
she read the word phrénologie but it happened to be a book by A. 
Latour on la phthisie (178). The following day she was able to 
read three words and declared that the book was the works of 
Cicero, but unfortunately it happened to be a history of England. 
Frapart thought the beginning of her clairvoyance was hardly 
auspicious, but he asked himself whether this really meant that he 
was dealing with a trickster. The subject assured him again that 
she was ill, that she was afraid she had undertaken a useless trip 
and another trouble was that there were too many books in the room 
and she got mixed up, taking one book for another. Frapart 
replied that he quite understood and it was certainly true. The 
two books that she had read were in his library, and it might be 
that it would be better if she were quite alone in the room and with 
a single book which she could study during her magnetic sleep. It 
was arranged, therefore, that next time she was to sleep in the 
drawing room and then her remarkable clairvoyance would doubt- 
less show itself. 

On the 29th he so arranged matters that the doors of the drawing 
room would be shut and that Emélie should sit there with the book, 
but he made a little hole through which he could see exactly what 
happened to the book which was placed on a chair four paces 
behind her. Having put her to sleep Frapart withdrew in order to 
have some lunch and told the somnambule that when she was ready 
she could ring. ‘The lunch, however, lasted only five minutes and 
Frapart hastened back to peep through the hole. The book 
appeared to be in the same place and when he heard the bell ring 
he entered the room and asked the somnambule whether she could 
now demonstrate her clairvoyance. Declaring that she could, 
she described the book and said that it was connected with Rousseau 
and that she also saw some numbers and some writing such as the 
word mélanges. 

Frapart came to the conclusion that Emélie had taken the op- 
portunity to examine the book when he was absent from his post 
of observation for five minutes. On the next day the book to be 
read was placed on a camp stool and Frapart so arranged it that 
certain lines on the seat of the stool were in the same direction as 
the cover of the book, by which means any movement of the book 
could be detected. ‘Taking up his position at his spy hole Frapart 
saw two hands seizing the book, turning it round and back again, 
opening it at the last page, at the first page and in the middle, and 
then shutting it up and putting it back into position. The first act 
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of the comedy was over: the curtain had to rise on the second. 
The bell rang and Frapart entered the room and asked her whether 
she would like to read the book, to which she replied that she would 
do so with pleasure. She thereupon described the book, saying that 
it contained 461 pages and giving many details about its appearance. 
After this sitting Frapart had a long conversation with her and said 
that he very much hoped that she would have the same resounding 
success with the Academy as she had had with him. 

Frapart was puzzled as to what his next move should be. He 
thought that something must be done to expose this trickery before 
a number of witnesses and above all before Hublier, although the 
result would probably wound the self respect of the somnambulist. 
In order to do this he invited certain physicians and so arranged 
matters that they could see for themselves what was going on. As 
to Hublier, Frapart saw that it was quite useless to describe in 
detail what he had seen, for he would not be believed. Hublier 
was suffering under an illusion and it is useless to try to persuade a 
person of this sort that he is so suffering. So on 1 October he wrote 
to Hublier saying that a reading of a book behind the back had now 
been carried out—at least by his somnambule. This morning, 
continued Frapart, three of his friends had seen this happen and 
everything had been accomplished in their presence. The gentle- 
men were behind her, but without her knowing it. The somnam- 
bule, he continued, has said that she will be able to show a number 
of experiments in lucidity and therefore he should come to Paris at 
once in order to know what is happening, as he was certain that the 
experiments would succeed in Paris even more quickly than they 
had in Provins. In conclusion, Frapart asked Hublier not to write 
to his somnambule any of these details but just to say that he was 
very pleased at what had happened. 

On 3 October Hublier wrote to say that he would arrive the 
same evening. Frapart had arranged the séance for the next day 
and when Hublier arrived he overwhelmed him with questions and 
exclamations. He was charmed with the success that had been 
achieved and Frapart decided to let him dream about it until the 
next day. In order that Emélie should have no suspicion, Frapart 
arranged that they should meet at some distance from his house and 
that Hublier shouid join them. When Hublier had been introduced 
Frapart invited him to tell the visitors about some of the marvellous 
phenomena which his somnambule was able to offer and he pro- 
ceeded to go into details about these experiments which he had 
thoroughly investigated for four years. 
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After Hublier had finished his enthusiastic stories, Frapart told 
Hublier that he must realize that all magnetizers had more or less 
been deceived now and then and that he must try to be courageous for 
today it was his turn. Hublier, very much abashed, said that it 
was not possible and could not be shown, to which Frapart replied 
that if he could prove it would Hublier believe the evidence of his 
own eyes and ears. To this challenge Hublier replied in the 
affirmative and then Frapart asked him to give his word that he 
would remain silent in the face of everything that he saw, and, if he 
was convinced of what he did see, would be moderate, indulgent 
and charitable towards the young lady who was the subject of the 
experiments. 

Two doors communicated with Frapart’s drawing room and in 
both a number of little holes had been drilled, Hublier being supplied 
with what Frapart jokingly called “ the hole of honour”. One 
Academician had to be content with the keyhole, while the others 
were to look through some of the other holes. Frapart then went 
to fetch Emélie and she went into the drawing room, was put to 
sleep and was told to ring when everything was ready. Frapart 
told her that it was the last sitting and, having put the book on the 
camp stool, told her not to forget to ring immediately when her 
clairvoyance had developed. 

Immediately the subject was alone she got up, and like a cat 
crawled towards the camp stool, examined the book, opened it, put 
it back, and then went back to liedown. When she was comfortably 
stretched out she drew from her pocket a pencil and paper and made 
a few notes. Six times she did this and when it was over and the 
bell rang Frapart entered alone and at a given signal the observers 
followed him, taking up their positions in another part of the room. 
Frapart sat down at his desk to write what the somnambule said 
and the company awaited her remarks, although one of the phy- 
sicians had not come in, it being arranged that he should look 
through a little hole opposite her. 

Exactly the same thing happened as at the previous séances and 
the observer looking secretly at her in front was able to see how she 
consulted her little piece of paper. The company left: Hublier 
confessed himself beaten and the comedy was at an end. 

On 4 October Hublier wrote the following letter to Frapart. 
“I am thunderstruck, crushed, and confounded by everything that 
you made me see this morning. Four years of guile! What 
audacious perseverance ! Oh! what a notable woman this Mlle 
Emélie is ; but you are also a notable man for in four days you have 
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exposed her ; J thank you and congratulate you for what you have 
done. I do not ask for silence, or to be spared ; on the contrary, 
stamp on me, since, as you have said, before triumphing truth 
wants its martyrs or its victims. Still, I no longer know if I believe 
in anything. It is necessary that I collect myself.” 

In this letter Hublier showed his full acceptance of the implica- 
tions of the facts that he himself had observed. Neither he nor 
Frapart was distinguished for his critical faculties, yet it never 
seemed to occur to either that Mlle Emélie’s actions were due to the 
atmosphere of profound suspicion which attended her performance. 
Ingenious explanations of this kind to account for the failures of 
purveyors of the miraculous were left to the psychologists and 
psychiatrists of the first half of the twentieth century. 


Dr. ALPHONSE TESTE AND His Work 


In April 1840, a letter was received by Frapart from Dr. 
Alphonse Teste, the reception of which may have been responsible 
for Teste’s subsequent application to the Academy to compete for 
the Burdin prize before the offer was finally closed. Before describ- 
ing these events in some detail, the reader is entitled to know some- 
thing of Teste, who happened to be a friend of Mme Elma Jaubert 
who had established her Parisian salon in the 1840s and who de- 
scribed him as having an observant and enquiring mind, being both 
enthusiastic and sceptical, while she herself found his personality 
both lively and attractive (120, p. 91). 

From the professional standpoint Teste was a physician of the 
Paris faculty and a member of a number of learned societies. He 
was a well-known magnetizer and homeopath who wrote a number 
of curious books, one of which (180) described magnetic séances in 
fictional form, while another (138) which constituted an educational 
manual for magnetizers went into a number of editions. He also 
started a magazine (181) which only lasted for a year, and from what 
we know of him it appears that his wife was a somnambule herself 


1 Jn a later letter to Bazille (179) Frapart told him that even after the fiasco 
over Emélie, Hublier, evidently beguiled by her charms, still believed in her. 
“What a robust faith in this, in truth,” wrote Frapart, ‘‘ He confesses that she 
deceived him in Paris; but in Provins? Fie! Fie!” In order seemingly to 
support his faith, Hublier told Frapart that Emélie had just had two molars 
extracted when in trance and had apparently felt no pain. It seems that Hublier 
ended by boring Frapart to such an extent with his letters that he no longer had 
anything to do with him. The Abbé Loubert (86, p. 408) writing in 1844, decided 
very wisely that the case of Hublier would not be dealt with by him at length. 
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and prescribed for and treated her own complaints through her 
magnetic powers. He was one of those magnetizers of the mid- 
nineteenth century who had carried over from the past all the 
theories of magnetism which more intelligent persons were begin- 
ning to doubt. His credulity was immense. Claiming, as so many 
prejudiced people do, both then and now, to be highly critical, he 
had not the slightest idea how to conduct a scientific experiment, 
or even of understanding what such an experiment was. He was 
one of those who had no appreciation of what critical magnetizers 
like Faria had been trying to point out for over twenty years and he 
joined with his colleagues in attacking the Abbé and making fun of 
what he conceived to be his mistakes. “ The Abbé Faria,” he 
wrote, ‘is a magnetizer who demonstrates the power of his som- 
nambules in public, and he died with the finest reputation for 
charlatanry that any man has ever had, or, I would add, better 
merited.” Continuing his denunciation, Teste stated that the 
Abbé had invented a method which no one had imitated and which 
was scarcely successful even when he himself used it. What he did 
was to put his subject in a chair and then say in a loud and com- 
manding voice, “Sleep!” This simple word sometimes made 
such an impression on the patient that somnambulism was occasion- 
ally induced. If the first attempt did not succeed, three others 
followed, after which the Abbé complained that the patient was 
incapable of entering into the lucid state. What annoyed Teste 
and those who thought like him was doubtless the theory that the 
induction of the magnetic sleep was not something due to their own 
wonderful powers of extruding a mysterious fluid, but to something 
within the patient that responded to actions on their part but which 
required no employment of luminous rays and powerful wills which 
experiment had shown were quite superfluous. 

In his book (138), first published in 18401 Teste attempted to 
produce a practical manual for persons wishing to learn animal 
magnetism and in the course of this work he gave a summary of his 
own beliefs in which many of his experiences with powerful som- 
nambules were described and analysed. As it was necessary for 
the learner to know something about the people on whom he was 
to practise his magnetic powers, Teste gave some information which 
was largely drawn from earlier authors and was typical of the 
beliefs of the more orthodox magnetizers of the period. Women, 
he thought, were much better as subjects than men and their 
inclination towards dependence was probably responsible for their 


1 We are using here the second enlarged and corrected edition of 1845. 
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sensitivity in this direction (p. 43). It was true that many men 
could be magnetized but they had, according to Teste, less sensibility 
and were less inclined to believe than women. As to age, Teste 
stated that children from 6 months to 5 years were very poor 
subjects and older people were not much better. The best subjects 
were adolescents and those in early youth and many of his most 
successful subjects were young women of nervous temperament and 
high impressionability. Generally speaking, Teste found that good 
subjects were of a very nervous disposition but this was not always 
so and even the physical condition of good subjects was very vari- 
able. The fact was that Teste, with his muddled view of the whole 
subject, was unable to draw any hard and fast lines since, being a 
physician, he would naturally see many more patients than he 
would meet ordinary healthy persons who would agree to submit 
themselves to his attempts at magnetization at social gatherings. 
Having dealt with these matters which were important to the 
learner of animal magnetism, Teste proceeded (pp. 55 ff.) to a 
classification and description of magnetic phenomena, including 
signs of the approach of the trance and similar matters of importance. 
He noted a number of phenomena which could easily be verified, 
such as the appreciation of time by somnambules and their faculty 
of conversing on subjects during the trance in a way that was quite 
impossible for them when awake. For example, he recorded (p. 71) 
how one of his best somnambules, Mme Hortense, talked with him 
during the sleep on metaphysical subjects in language brilliant and 
often metaphorical, conversations which at times embarrassed him. 

This is not the place to describe Teste’s account of the ordinary 
phenomena of the magnetic trance ; it is sufficient to say that many 
of his statements confirm what we now know to be facts and suggest 
that when describing the ordinary phenomena of the trance he was 
not prone to exaggeration or invention. It is only when we come to 
his account of the higher phenomena that we again encounter these 
astonishing stories of the powers of somnambules which were 
apparently observed by nearly every magnetizer of the period and 
which today have almost completely disappeared as phenomena 
associated with the hypnotic sleep. 

In dealing with eyeless-vision, Teste considered that such a 
faculty could really be examined very easily. It was quite simple 
to apply a bandage over the eyes of the subject and if the subject 
could read under these conditions, to be convinced either that he 
was seeing without his eyes or that he was seeing through the blind- 
fold. Such a test, it would seem, was simple and conclusive and 
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there could be no reply toit. ‘‘ Poor people,” he wrote, “ they think 
like you do, MM. Orfila, Pariset, Guéneau de Mussy, Adelon, 
Bousquet, Reveillé-Parise, Ribes, Georges Sand, etc., for at that 
time they loyally attached their signatures to the foot of the reports 
on the Pigeaire séances ! Ah well ! all these illustrious people made 
a mistake, like you, like me, like everybody. Don’t you know, 
indeed, that there is in the world a certain academy... oh! if this 
was only the place to tell everything! But have patience! The 
time for reprisals is approaching and justice will be done.” 

It is in passages like these (and they can be matched in many 
other authors) that we can see the real attitude of magnetizers such 
as Teste. Just like Spiritualists today, they suffered from a kind 
of persecution complex which made them imagine that the objec- 
tions to their doctrines and practices which the learned world 
occasionally expressed, were due to unreasoning scepticism and 
mental obtuseness. To Teste and persons like Prosper Lucas (173) 
the Royal Academy of Medicine was incompetent and did not 
know how to ascertain the facts which seemed to them so obvious 
and so certain. The very fact that in selecting an example of such 
misbehaviour Teste should have chosen the Pigeaire séances is of 
great interest when we know that what the Academy did was 
merely to ask for an inefficient blindfold to be removed and an 
efficient screen mounted on a light framework to be substituted for 
it. This fact is not, of course, mentioned by Dr. Alphonse Teste in 
his denunciation of the acts of his learned colleagues. To Teste and 
his kind ‘‘ vision through the closed eyelids and through opaque 
bodies was not only a real fact but a very frequent fact. ‘There was 
not a magnetizer who had not observed it twenty times, and in 
Paris alone he knew at the time of writing a very great number of 
somnambules who were able to furnish proof of it ” (138, p. 89). 

From this sentence it is clear that Teste not only believed in 
eyeless-vision as demonstrated in his own subjects, but he also believed 
that it was being demonstrated in Paris ; and it seems likely that he 
was referring to many of the public exhibitions which were being 
given and which in later years were to increase so rapidly. 

In connection with the subject mentioned above, Mme Hortense, 
he found that with her eyeless-sight was easy to induce. For 
example, one day when she had her face covered by a shawl 
knotted behind her head, Teste took out of his pocket the first bit 
of paper that came to hand which happened to be a publisher’s 
prospectus. He had hardly put it into the hands of the somnambule 
when she cried out that he was deceiving her and that it was not a 
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letter since letters were not printed, and she threw it away impa- 
tiently. Having failed to read what was on the bit of paper, the 
somnambule complained of heat and refused to do anything more 
(p. 96). 

The treatment of this incident by Teste was very instructive. 
The facts convinced him that the somnambule, her eyes and face 
almost entirely covered by a thick shawl, had been able instantly 
to recognize that the characters traced on the paper presented to 
her were printed and not written by hand. This, then, is the kind 
of evidence which impressed magnetizers of the mid-nineteenth 
century. It never occurred to Teste that it was the nature of the 
paper that might have given his somnambule the clue as to what it 
was. The size, thickness and surface of the paper might all have 
supplied indications of its nature and, after all, these alone would 
have been sufficient for the somnambule to make a pretty good 
guess. Had she not been right, is it not possible that Teste would 
not have included her failure in his book ? 

In the course of his work with this lady, Teste, together with 
some of his friends, such as Frapart and Latour, decided that since 
bandages were considered unsatisfactory, they would give them up 
and use a simple sheet of paper or cardboard, interposed by one of 
those present between the object to be seen and the eyes of the 
somnambule. In discussing this experiment, Teste obviously found 
difficulty with his subject. She did not possess, he stated, a just 
appreciation of her own powers and occasionally promised things 
which she could not fulfil and tried to read when her degree of 
lucidity was not sufficiently developed. After all, Teste insisted, 
reading through a sheet of paper was a new experiment and one 
which she had to practise a little. Nevertheless the experiment was 
attempted. A newspaper was presented to her behind a folded 
sheet of white paper and she then applied herself to it and made 
efforts which tired her out. She named a few letters but on the 
whole did not succeed. After describing this failure, Teste decided 
to confide to his readers what he described as “ a little event which 
will put them on their guard against the cunning exhibited by 
somnambules and the tendency which they have to deceive, even 
when in the waking state they are of perfect good faith”. Mme 
Hortense, still in the magnetic condition, had gone with Teste and 
her husband into a neighbouring room, as in the room where the 
experiment had been made the heat had annoyed her. She then 
asked them, in confidence, what there was on the newspaper that 
M. Latour had presented to her. Teste replied that he did not 
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know and, after all, it was probable that if the experiment were to 
be repeated, it would be a paper other than the one she had just 
seen. On hearing this the somnambule was much upset, but she 
was told to have patience until her power returned and it certainly 
would not matter to them to have to wait at her convenience. On 
agreeing to this, they returned to the drawing-room and on the way 
the subject whispered to Teste that if she found she could not do it 
she would say that she did not want to. A quarter of an hour later, 
Mme Hortense succeeded in reading a sentence through thick 
sheets of strong paper. The sentence was “‘...en Chine, il n’y a 
point de loi sur la diffamation ” (p. 112). 

In discussing this remarkable phenomenon, Teste gives no details 
by which his future readers can ascertain the facts. ‘The paper to 
be read is not described ; we do not know whether it was a news- 
paper or a sheet of paper ; in short we are told nothing. Details 
of this sort were hardly ever considered important by many of the 
French magnetizers who preferred to describe the events briefly 
and then expect more critical readers to believe them. For example, 
in the present case Teste began his discussion by asking if this fact 
was conclusive. At first he thought that one would be tempted to 
believe it and then he went on to ask a few questions which “ in- 
corrigible ” critics might be inclined to ask. Could they be assured 
that the eyes of the somnambule were not open or by some mistake 
on the part of Frapart or Latour the paper had not fallen so as to be 
within range of the somnambule’s vision? To these questions 
Teste had to admit that he had no further means of convincing 
those who asked. ‘The best plan was for them to do the experiment 
themselves. ‘‘ Here is a box, my dear colleagues,” Teste continued, 
“ let one of you write legibly the phrase that you judge suitable ; 
let this box be then tied up and sealed by yourselves : if tomorrow 
I send you the box back intact with a literal reproduction of your 
phrase, would you then believe?” To this question the objectors 
are supposed to answer, according to Teste, “ yes, without any 
doubt” (p. 112). 

From what Teste then wrote it would appear that he had pre- 
viously given to Frapart just such a sealed box and that his subject 
had stated that the sentence in the box read, “‘ Le possible est 
immense’. Having been told, Frapart promptly replied by telling 
him that Mme Hortense had actually read one line of two which he 
had written. After this success, a similar test was tried for the 
benefit of Latour, who apparently was not yet convinced of the 
reality of these marvels. Having written in private the sentence, 
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“ L'eau est composée d’hydrogène et d'oxygène ” he sealed the box that it 
might be read by Mme Hortense. ‘Three days later, Teste went to 
his house and gave him his box, which he examined and recognized 
the seals that he had placed on it. Having made his examination, 
Teste told him what the sentence was, to which he replied, “ You 
are the devil, or magnetism is true ”. 

In this experiment, it is interesting to note, as in the previous one, 
that the box had apparently been left out of the care of the person 
who had sealed it for some time. The critic, therefore, might 
suggest that there was the possibility that during that period the box 
had been opened and the contents read. But again, as we have no 
details about the kind of sealing, or even anything about the nature 
of the container, fruitful criticism is impossible. Even Teste agreed 
that this experiment was made with only himself as witness, but this 
fact, he thought, did not detract from its authenticity. To him 
the experiment proved without question that not only were lucid 
somnambules able to distinguish objects through opaque bodies, 
but also they were able to do without light, since a piece of paper 
enclosed in a box is in complete darkness.* 

In concluding his discussion of eyeless-vision, Teste appeared to 
show that he himself was not entirely satisfied when he came to 
consider more carefully the implications involved. For example, 
he did not think it was possible to make any somnambule read 
through a partition or a wall, but he thought it was certain that they 
could see through these obstacles and that some of them were able 
to do this at enormous, terrifying and unbelievable distances. He 
had to admit that the examples he had given would not signify 
anything, precisely because they had no guarantee other than his 
own unsupported word. It was necessary, therefore, to have public 
demonstrations of magnetic phenomena, at the risk of giving one- 
self the air of a conjurer or a mountebank, for to cite facts which had 
only been observed without witnesses is to seem as if one wanted to 


1 To this account Teste added a few lines on the procedure that his somnambule 
adopted when reading the contents of a closed box and as this account is one of the 
few detailed records in literature, it is worth quoting here. “When Mme 
Hortense reads inside the box, she takes it in her right hand, looks at it fixedly at 
a few millimetres away from one of her eyes, rather like a watchmaker holding 
his magnifying glass, save that her eye remains closed. She remains like this for 
about a quarter of an hour before seeing anything. Finally she names a few 
letters ; then a word, but rarely the one with which the sentence begins. Then 
at last she reads the entire phrase through, and throws away the box” (p. 113). 
In discussing similar phenomena attempted by the Didier brothers we shall see 
how their procedure can be compared with that of Mme Hortense. 
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be accused of imposture without any profit to science. “* How 
difficult people are to handle,” added Teste plaintively (p. 114). 

It was in response to Teste’s letter to Frapart in 1840 that the 
latter visited him to see his clairvoyant at work, who, he said, was 
able to read fluently under a blindfold which appeared to him to be 
properly applied. In his reply Frapart, who by now was rather 
chary of supporting subjects who wore bandages, suggested that 
Teste should use a box instead of asking his subject to read through 
a bandage. It would appear that Mme Teste was the subject in 
question and that she was suffering from one of the complaints 
common in somnambules of her type and almost certainly hysterical 
in origin. Like so many others she was able to predict her crises 
and thus demonstrate her powers of prevision. Later on, Frapart 
himself went to see Mme Teste in order to examine her faculty of 
clairvoyance. First of all he tried to make her read through an 
exercise book, but the experiment failed. Then again, Frapart 
urged the test of reading something in a box to which Teste con- 
sented. Frapart went into the next room and put into a cardboard 
box a piece of paper on which he had written a short phrase, after 
which he securely tied up the box. Teste asked him whether he 
wished to seal it, but Frapart replied that there was no necessity and 
then left the house. Two days later Teste wrote to him to say that 
his wife had indeed read what he had written and he swore to him 
that everything was in order and that there could be no doubt about 
it. He went on to say that he had not yet verified the fact, for the 
box was still tied up, but what was on the paper were these words, 
* Le réel est étroit, le possible est immense ”.+ 

It was indeed true. These were the words which Frapart had 
written and he was as enchanted with the result as Teste himself when 
he knew the experiment had succeeded. Nevertheless, he reminded 
Teste that everything was in order and that his word of honour was 
superfluous for in such a case as this to trick would be the work of a 
liar, a rascal and an infamous wretch. As Frapart had not himself 
seen the experiment in question, he later brought Teste a sealed 
box in which a piece of paper was enclosed on which were written 
three words. Mme Teste was magnetized ; she tried to read, but 
failed. It was then agreed that Frapart should come in a few days, 
together with his box, in order to be present at a further trial. 
Twice he came but both trials failed. Frapart decided that he 


1 The reader will remember that this experiment was ascribed by Teste to 
Mme Hortense, and by Frapart to Mme Teste, but it is not clear how the mistake 
arose. 
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would wait for a later occasion. In concluding his account of the 
incident in his letter to Bazille, he had to admit that somnambules 
had so often tried to deceive him and had so often been successful 
that he always started any investigation by suspecting fraud and 
that each one was always an object of suspicion to him. 

This confession on the part of Frapart throws an unexpected 
light on the claims of many subjects of the period to possess the gift 
of eyeless-vision. Certainly, if Frapart himself had suspected fraud 
and detected it, the methods of the somnambules must have been 
crude indeed. 

The first move towards an official enquiry was a letter from Teste 
to the Academy which was received on 1 September 1840.1! In 
his contact with the Academy Teste came straight to the point and 
in this case the point he stressed was much appreciated. There was 
no programme, no blindfold, no fastenings. There was simply a 
somnambule who was capable of fluently reading a printed page 
which was securely shut up in a cardboard or even wooden box. 
This was the kind of thing that Mlle Pigeaire used to do at home but 
unfortunately she never got so far as this in Paris. With Teste 
everything was quite simple: he wrote ashort letter to the Academy ; 
four days afterwards the Commission met at his house ; he presented 
his somnambule, got her to perform and at the end of one hour 
everything was over. At the beginning Teste asked for one single 
condition to be observed : his somnambule had to be told in what 
direction the letters faced. ‘There was nothing more to discuss ; 
everything had been agreed ; the somnambule could put the box in 
any position she liked, high or low, near to her eyes or not ; and as to 
the box itself, it could be made of any material she liked, except that 
of transparent glass ; everything about the size of the letters and their 
position could be given to her. On 5 September 1840, the Com- 
mission arrived at the place of meeting at the precise hour that had 
been arranged, seven o’clock in the evening (i.e. 19.00) as the 
somnambule stated that if the exact time was not kept the pheno- 
mena might not take place. The Commissioners were invited to 
bring a box with them in which were some lines printed in pica type. 

It would be tedious to describe in detail the various tests that had 
been arranged. The somnambule, having been introduced, took 
her seat in a corner of the room, the members of the Commission 
being in a position to observe all her movements. Having been 


1 Bull. del Acad. etc., 1840-1841, vi, p. 21 : Burdin & Dubois (149, p- 626). The 
full account of the enquiry will be found in the Bulletin, pp. 21-25 and in Burdin & 


Dubois, pp. 627-631. 
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magnetized, she took the chosen box and asked the direction of the 
lines and letters on the paper inside. She was then asked by Teste 
whether she could read the contents and said that she could and it 
would take about ten minutes. Having taken the box, the somnam- 
bule moved it about, changing it from one hand to the other, and 
in so doing tore off the bands which had been used to seal it. Her 
embarrassment appeared to increase and she tired herself out with 
the efforts that she made. A large part of the paper happened to 
be blank and she said that she could read in about ten minutes, but 
half an hour and then an hour elapsed. Teste asked her how many 
lines there were on the paper in the box and she said that there were 
two and that she saw the word nous and then the word sommes ; and 
nous sommes ; finally she said that she could see no more. The box 
was taken from her and having been awakened by the magnetizer 
she immediately left the room. The box was at once opened in the 
presence of Teste and on the paper were six verses in which occurred 
neither the word nous nor sommes. 

Before leaving the work of Teste, who was one of the most 
important figures in animal magnetism, it may be said that since he 
was writing primarily for those who wished to become magnetizers 
rather than for those who were already skilful operators, he had a 
number of things to say on the attitude of mind to be adopted in 
order to get the best results. Thus, in his section on faith (p. 201) 
he discussed the question as to whether it was indispensable to 
believe in magnetism in order to produce its effects and to this 
question he replied both in the affirmative and the negative, a 
statement which he then proceeded to explain. Supposing, he 
said, you were magnetizing a subject with the firm conviction that 
you would obtain nothing whatever because there was nothing for 
you to obtain, then it was probable that your conjectures might be 
realized ; but in this case, Teste added, why attempt a thing if it 
seemed to you both impossible and absurd. On the other hand, he 
continued, if you were merely doubting magnetism and trying to get 
information about it, you might inspire in your subject the confi- 
dence which you yourself did not possess but which might stimulate 
you to conform to the principles of courage and patience. All 
magnetizers, Teste stated, started by being incredulous because no 
reasonable man would believe at first in prodigies which seemingly 
are physically impossible. It was a case, he concluded, for personal 
conviction, following experiments actually carried out and observed. 

Like so many other magnetizers who proclaimed similar views, 
Teste did not realize that the experiments and observations which 
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led to conviction may have been of a type which could not be 
interpreted correctly. He did not appreciate the fact that basic 
views on magnetism, such as on the existence of the mysterious fluid, 
could not fail to colour the interpretations put upon the facts, just 
as he failed to appreciate, as others did, that the extreme sensibility 
of magnetized subjects might throw some light on such phenomena 
as the transposition of the senses and hyperaesthesia of touch and 
hearing, and would serve to explain phenomena otherwise in- 
explicable. As to the magnetic fluid itself, Teste, in giving an 
account of it (pp. 210 ff.), does not seem altogether happy in his 
feelings regarding it. He does not condemn it, but thinks that it 
should be examined very carefully before an investigator can put 
full confidence in it. The trouble with him, as with so many other 
magnetizers of the period, was that he regarded the fluid as some 
sort of mysterious chemical effluence which, in an equally mysterious 
way, could be directed by the human will and made to pass through 
solid objects and find its mark at some distant place where it was 
sent at the will of the magnetizer. Such conceptions as these could 
not fail to lead to a different interpretation of magnetic phenomena 
generally. Yet so hard do these ideas die that there are many 
people today who still have a muddled idea of an occult effluence 
streaming from the fingers which will cure the sick and make the 
vanes of little paper mills revolve merrily. In the case of Teste, 
his suspicion that the magnetic fluid existed was strengthened by the 
remarkable effects which could be produced by magnetizing 
objects, food, rings and handkerchiefs. The experiments that he 
made on magnetized water are of great interest (pp. 237 ff.), but 
as full details are not given, it is impossible to discuss them. Follow- 
ing Deleuze, Teste had to agree that magnetized objects were a 
reality and that magnetized water in particular could be used in 
many salutary ways. 

Since Teste’s work was for learners, he gave full instructions how 
to magnetize various objects. Nothing was simpler, he stated, than 
to magnetize a glass of water. All you had to do was to take the 
glass in one of your hands, while you passed the other repeatedly 
over the surface of the liquid. 

In order to show how somnambules could differentiate between 
magnetized and non-magnetized liquids, ‘Teste described the case 
of Henriette (pp. 253 ff.) whose phenomena tended to prove the 
existence of the magnetic fluid and of which the details were com- 
municated to Teste by M. le vicomte du Ponceau. When in the 
magnetic state, she was presented with a glass of water that had 
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been treated to a few passes in a neighbouring room without any 
intention, however, of communicating to it any magnetic virtue. 
Having brought it to her lips, Henriette declared that it had a 
curious taste, somewhat similar to lemon, but was unable to define 
it more fully. Another glass of water, treated in the same way and 
presented to her by a stranger who had been put in rapport with her 
awakened in her the idea of chocolate, although she knew, so she 
said, that there was none in the liquid. Finally, Henriette was given 
a third glass of water which had not been magnetized. She took 
a mouthful, made a face, and declared that it was pure water. 
Again it is impossible to discuss these experiments because they are 
not sufficiently detailed to permit one to come to any conclusion. 
Those who wish for a paranormal explanation will, if they reject the 
magnetic fluid, probably fall back on telepathy, since it would 
appear that in this case there were always people around the som- 
nambule who knew the facts relating to the glasses of water. Others 
will doubtless say that it was from the behaviour of those who knew 
that Henriette was able to judge the facts for herself. Which of 
these various explanations is the right one must be left to the good 
judgment of the reader. 

Another example that might suggest telepathy was given by 
Teste concerning the somnambule Rosalie, a young woman 18 
years old (p. 257). One day she was placed at the end of the room 
with her face towards the wall. A sceptic who was present asked 
the magnetizer, who was about five metres from the subject, 
mentally to break one of the feet of the chair on which she was 
sitting. Scarcely had two or three passes been made by the magnet- 
izer towards the chair, than Rosalie jumped up, crying out, ‘“ Oh 
my God! I am going to fall down ; my chair has no more than 
three feet ”. Here again, the reader is presented with a number of 
alternatives and it would appear to be quite possible (since Teste 
stated nothing about it) that the sceptic present asked the magnet- 
izer to perform the action instead of writing down the request and 
showing it to him. This is strongly suggested by the fact that 
Teste, who could never refrain from jeering at a sceptical person, 
said that the question was asked of the magnetizer in a voice with 
which one could always take the measure of a man in doubt. 

Similar experiments with Rosalie were described, but there is no 
necessity to describe all of them here. It is sufficient merely to 
point out that in the case of this somnambule both positive and 
post-hypnotic hallucinations were easily induced, suggesting that 
Rosalie was a genuine somnambule who presented phenomena 
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which we are accustomed to associate today with highly sensitive 
hypnotic subjects. 

Teste’s book was probably one of the best handbooks for young 
magnetizers that the mid-nineteenth century produced. Not only 
did he give a short historical account of animal magnetism, dealing 
with the higher phenomena and their interpretation, but he also 
provided the learner with an account of magnetism considered as a 
therapeutic agent and how it could be used in treating such diseases 
as paralysis, rheumatism, epilepsy and even such troubles as ulcers 
and convulsions. In treating complaints, Teste was careful to 
point out (p. 459) that should relations, friends or medical advisers 
accompany the patient to the house of the magnetizer, it was very 
important that the subject should not hear any discussions on the 
case that might be broached at the preliminary interviews. On the 
other hand, he went so far as to discuss the question whether 
consultant somnambules should receive fees for the services they 
rendered their patients. After all, he wrote, a beautiful magnetic 
lucidity is a very rare gift of Nature, like that of an artist or a lawyer, 
and if medical men are paid (although sometimes very badly) why 
should somnambules not be paid also? If it be asked whether 
somnambulism was going to become a profession, the reply might be, 
why not? So the conclusion must be reached that it is quite just 
to recompense magnetic subjects for the services they render (p. 461). 

However, Teste insisted on the fact that if somnambules were 
consulted at all, their advice must be followed in every detail. 
Everything that they said should be done must be done, and nothing 
should be added to it. Why, concluded Teste, must the intervention 
of a physician be sought? The physician no more understands a 
somnambule’s methods than the latter understands his. Any 
association between the two is revolting to common sense. A 
choice has to be made. Either orthodox medicine is to be believed, 
or magnetism. Believe in both if it seems good to you, but, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t mix them (p. 460). 

Having let off this final broadside, ‘Teste concluded with a plea 
for morality amongst magnetizers, since he wished to protect his 
readers against corrupt and covetous persons who would be tempted 
to exploit magnetism for their own purposes. He was fully aware 
of the attacks that had been made in this direction and was at pains 
to inform the learner where the difficulties lay and how to avoid 
them. For example, he pointed out the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the instinctive faculties during the magnetic sleep and how 
it was possible, through suggestion, to increase these faculties in the 
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direction desired by the magnetizer. Such dangers had only to be 
pointed out to be appreciated. It was for this reason, concluded 
Teste, that he was so anxious to see orthodox physicians train them- 
selves in magnetism so that they could use both methods of treat- 
ment in their practices. In this way it would be possible to combine 
the good in both systems for the benefit of the patients treated. 

Before closing his treatise Teste could not refrain from adding 
some details from a communication he had just received from his 
friend, M. Mialle, one of the most learned and wisest of magnetizers 
of the period and the author, under the assumed name of Fr. 
Scobardi, of the famous Rapport confidentiel. This report concerned 
a Polish Jew named Rabi Hirsch Doenemark who had recently 
arrived in Metz and who was able, without being magnetized, to 
read through opaque bodies. He was said to be furnished with 
certificates signed by the Pope, Prince Metternich and eminent 
professors from German universities. At Metz he gave three 
sessions in which he read fluently a closed book only on condition 
that he was put in rapport with this book by touch or by a simple 
gesture. It was said that his son, who lived in Russia, possessed 
these faculties to an even higher degree than he himself did and was 
consulted both in a medical capacity and for determining in advance 
who was going to win in a law suit. 

The failure of the Teste sittings with the Academy seems to have 
been the main reason why, on the proposal of F. J. Double (182) the 
Academy decided to cease trying to investigate the problem of 
eyeless-vision, although, as we shall see, some of its members still 
showed themselves open minded enough to hope for better things. 

How far the Academy would have been impressed by the clair- 
voyant and medical phenomena of Mme Comet, the wife of Dr. 
C. J. B. Comet, for a time editor of Hygie (183), is uncertain. Her 
husband had decided not to enter her for the Burdin prize, even 
though he had been investigating her phenomena for many years. 
All he did was to send to the Academy on 26 November 1839, a 
detailed report on her case, which included examples of eyeless- 
vision and similar manifestations. Frapart visited the Comets 
but it appears did not witness any of the higher phenomena (see 
C. J. B. Comet (184) : Frapart (172, pp. 219 ff.)). 


J. J. A. RICARD AND CALIXTE RENAUX 


After the Teste sittings the indefatigable Frapart was lucky 
enough to discover that a new and (if accounts were to be believed) 
truly marvellous clairvoyant had just arrived in Paris, one Calixte 
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Renaux, accompanied by his magnetizer, J. J. A. Ricard. Frapart 
was so excited that he promptly sat down at his desk and began again 
to write to Arago on the matter, hoping doubtless to revive his 
interest in these strange phenomena. 

We have already seen (p. 92.) that Ricard had been one of 
those who wrote to the Academy for particulars of the Burdin prize. 
He styled himself a professor of magnetology and can, I think, be 
considered as one of the chief propagandists for mesmerism in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Being a lecturer in the art and well 
acquainted with its previous history, he was able to attract large 
audiences to the public demonstrations given by his somnambules. 
At the same time he was able to make contacts with many people who 
were interested in animal magnetism and who were indignant at 
the apparent scepticism of the learned world and, above all, at the 
treatment that the Royal Academy of Medicine had given to 
certain somnambules whose marvellous powers it was unable to 
confirm. 

Since Ricard was one of the most important of the magnetizers 
of the day, it may be well here to say something of his work, before 
passing on to his association with the famous somnambule, Calixte. 
Before the appearance of the Treatise on Magnetism (167), Ricard 
had edited a journal on magnetism (185) which began in Toulouse 
in November 1839, and ceased publication in Paris, lasting only 
three years. It was in this publication that Ricard collected a mass 
of information on various subjects connected with mesmerism and 
amongst his collaborators were men like Frapart and Charpignon. 
In the Treatise a good deal of this material and other articles culled 
from elsewhere were collected by Ricard and published in a single 
volume and thus the book itself may be considered a fair summary 
of the kind of attitude the author was adopting at the period when 
it was published. 

In the first section of his book, the author indulged in the usual 
attacks against all those who ventured to doubt the authenticity of 
the miracles presented by his somnambules and those of his fellow 
magnetizers. The physicians were especially singled out for attack 
and their mistakes and ill-advised denials of facts which were 
later verified were scized upon by Ricard so as to expose them to 
ridicule. 

Living at a time when Spiritualism was becoming of greater and 
greater interest in France, Ricard was one of the first of the magnet- 
izers to discuss the phenomena of certain somnambules who not 
only demonstrated the higher phenomena of mesmerism but also 
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communicated when in the trance state with the inhabitants of the 
Other World. For example, he describes séances with two of those 
whom he called “ spiritualist somnambules ”’ including Mlle Adèle 
Lefrey and Marie Lainé. The séances of these two were of some 
interest since they illustrated cases in which phenomena later 
associated with the mediumistic trance were exhibited through the 
magnetic trance when induced by Ricard. 

Mlle Lefrey was able to perceive the magnetic fluid emanating 
from the operator. It was, she said, like little columns of fiery dust 
which, proceeding from the tips of the magnetizer’s fingers, were 
incorporated in her own person. Moreover she saw herself, on 
certain occasions, being surrounded little by little with a kind of 
atmosphere made of the same fiery dust, so that when she looked at 
objects through it, they took on a reddish tint. She did not appear 
to have any clairvoyant vision of discarnate persons. What 
surprised and amazed her was the appearance of her guardian angel 
with his forehead surrounded by a glorious halo so brilliant that she 
was scarcely able to look at it. This appearance delighted Ricard 
who determined to carry on his investigations in order to discover 
what other celestial beings were to be revealed by his somnambule. 
Unfortunately she was unable to describe God in detail, because his 
form was enveloped in so brilliant a light that a detailed vision of it 
was impossible. 

Marie Lainé, however, proved more obliging than Adele 
Lefrey. Her guardian angel was a charming child of great beauty, 
with blond hair falling on his shoulders, with a voice as sweet as the 
sound of a flute, and a garment of the softest blue enriched with 
silver embroidery. Ricard’s own angel then joined this charming 
apparition. He was described as somewhat older than the som- 
nambule’s angel, and his dress was somewhat different, being of a 
very beautiful rose-violet material, with a snow white girdle 
ornamented with a golden fringe. Asked whether she was listening 
to the conversation between the two angels, she replied that she was 
and that they were talking about her. 

Later, Marie was even more favoured with her celestial visitors. 
Christ himself appeared to her and she was able to have a look into 
purgatory and actually a peep into the maw of hell. But even this 
unpleasant spectacle was not sufficient to frighten Marie Lainé 
since she learned the Blessed Mary herself had become her patroness 
and would look after her for better or for worse. 

How far Ricard believed in these surprising revelations it is 
impossible to tell, although I have no reason to doubt that he 
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believed in them all, just as Swedenborg believed in his visions of the 
inhabitants of Jupiter. The very fact that his somnambules were 
so closely associated with the celestial hierarchy must have given 
him intense pleasure and other magnetizers must have envied him 
the publicity that probably ensued. 

In addition to these phenomena, Ricard was very interested in 
the magnetic fluid when directed on animals and material objects. 
Both vegetables and animals, he stated (p. 334), can experience 
both harmful and salutary effects when a human being causes 
magnetism to act upon them. It is true he found some difficulty 
with plants although he was quite successful with certain trees. 
For instance, one tree which appeared to be withering away was 
magnetized every day both in the morning and evening and in less 
than a month became a thing of surprising beauty. As a control, 
Ricard placed another tree under the same conditions as the first 
but with the will directed in the opposite direction. Little by little 
it lost its verdure and wasted away. Ricard stated that he had 
made a number of experiments of this kind and that repetition had 
convinced him of the good and bad effects that magnetism had on 
the vegetable kingdom.! 

These experiments are of particular interest since they are a 
vivid illustration of the kind of tests made during the period and the 
descriptions which the magnetizers gave of them. None of the facts 
which would enable us to judge the value of the experiments is given. 
We do not even know whether the two trees were existing side by 
side when magnetized. Indeed, from what is said, namely that 
another tree was “ placé dans les mêmes conditions que le premier ” 
(p. 334) it would seem very probable that the second tree was dug 
up and replanted side by side with the first, its subsequent death 
being due, as a sceptical mind might think, to the fact that it did 
not survive its removal. This possible explanation, however, is not 
even mentioned by Ricard, a fact which enables us to appraise the 
value of some of the more striking miracles described by the author. 
It is true that he stated that persons unacquainted with the science 
of magnetism would have some difficulty in admitting the reality 
of these things. Nevertheless, reasonable persons of good faith 
were able so easily to verify for themselves the truth that they would 
soon obtain the conviction that they desired. As for his own work, 
he marvelled that God had permitted his creature to exercise so 
surprising a power ; but he would simply say that his own wishes 
had been very happily promoted every time that he wished to exer- 


1 Cf. Gravier’s paper (186) written 58 years later. 
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cise them. Indeed, one of his fantasies, like that of Bardou (187, 
p. 60), was to be able to exercise surprising powers from the meteor- 
ological point of view. Might it not be possible, he thought, to 
regulate the weather and the rain and thus the power of magnetism 
might be brought to bear on the weather both fair and foul? 
Without knowing it, Ricard was one of those gentlemen who still 
live amongst us and who are occasionally inelegantly described as 
“ cloud busters ”.1 

Ricard’s experiments in weather control were very curious and 
may be briefly summarized here. One morning while he was 
walking in Montpellier some thin clouds came up and obscured the 
purity of the clear sky. A soft rain began to fall, and he endeav- 
oured by his will to hasten on the clouds and propel them more 
rapidly in the direction in which they were travelling. In a few 
moments the rain ceased to fall at the place where he was standing, 
while it continued elsewhere. On another occasion he made a more 
complicated experiment. He was at Toulouse and engaged in 
conversation with some literary men, physicians and artists. He 
was asked whether he could demonstrate the power of magnetism 
and it suddenly occurred to him to test his power on the weather. 
It was warm and cloudy and was beginning to rain. Furnished 
with some large sheets of paper, the company went into the garden 
and the rain continued to fall. Placing himself at the end of one of 
the main paths, he asked his friends to take a piece of paper under 
their coats and to go to the other end, while another person stayed 
with him with a second sheet hidden under his coat. It was then 
agreed that when he stamped on the ground with his foot the papers 
should suddenly be extended by all the parties. The signal was 
given, and it was clear that the rain, while continuing to fall at the 
end of the path where his friends stood, had ceased completely 


1 See D. Parsons, “‘ Cloud Busting”? (Journal of the Society for Psychical 
Research, December 1956, xxxviii, pp. 352-364). Mr. Parsons is here referring 
to the claims of Dr. Rolf Alexander who stated that he had qualified in medicine 
in Prague and had performed postgraduate work in analytical psychology, 
neurology and biochemistry at various European universities. As far as I am 
aware, he has not been employed by American weather experts to dissipate 
hurricanes. His claim, like the hopes put forward by Ricard in the 1840s, was that 
energy in the electro-magnetic field in space was amenable to the human will. 

An amusing illustration of Ricard dissipating the clouds will be found in the 
book by ‘ Un Initié ” (188, p. 377) published in 1894, where also are included 
many portraits and reproductions from engravings of the early magnetizers and 
their critics, such as Deleuze (p. 365), Du Potet (p. 369) and Dubois of Amiens 
(p. 359). Although this book has been credited to Papus (G. Encausse) I am not 
acquainted with the source from which this statement is derived. 
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where he and his collaborator were standing. “ Isn’t chance 
surprising ? . . .” asked Ricard (p. 340). 

Apart from his experiments in magnetizing trees, Ricard 
attempted to transfer to metals the magnetic influence which, 
curiously enough, then endowed these objects with the power resi- 
dent in magnets. Although the tests appeared to illustrate the 
confusion in two different kinds of magnetism, Ricard’s results were 
curious and should be recorded. His plan was to hold a piece of 
iron in front of the solar plexus of his subject and then see if the 
magnetic influence which came streaming out would affect the iron 
and transform it into a magnet. Having magnetized the subject, 
he moved the point of the iron about over the pit of her belly and 
both subject and operator exercised their will in order to obtain 
the desired result. It was quite successful. At the end of a short 
space of time the iron had obtained sufficient magnetic force to raise 
a sewing needle. Having tried a second time, using the rounded 
end of the rod as a pointer, the united wills were directed towards 
the abolition of the magnetism in the iron. ‘This also was successful. 

One of the most famous somnambules of the period, whose 
demonstrations of the higher phenomena were known throughout 
France, was the famous Calixte Renaux who was first treated by 
Ricard when still a child and then began exercising his faculties at 
public demonstrations which were still continuing when he was 
20 years old. Vigorous and robust, he enjoyed perfect health 
and instead of losing his faculties as he grew older they appeared to 
have increased. Calixte was magnetized by Ricard for the first 
time during a public meeting of about forty persons in the town of 
Niort. The operation took a considerable time since the magnetic 
state was only induced after about an hour by means of magnetic 
passes directed at him from about four or five paces off. 

The magnetic state was one of great delicacy, for any disturbance 
led to violent convulsions on the part of the subject and these were 
often followed by a condition of catalepsy. It was only when calm 
was established that the higher phenomena became manifest. So 
perfect a subject was he that it seemed that it was only necessary to 
wish for the most surprising effect for the faculties to develop and 
to produce the phenomena. 

The procedure generally was as follows. Calixte having been 
magnetized, a playing card was placed over the region of the heart 
and he was able to name it without hesitation. His eyes were then 
bandaged with a thick blindfold and, using a new pack of cards, he 
played several games of écarté without making any mistakes. If, 
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as a test, his opponent jokingly named a card other than the one 
that had been thrown, Calixte complained of bad faith and asked 
why his opponent wished to deceive him for he saw better than he 
did and he added the names of the cards which were still in his 
opponent’s hand. 

On one occasion one of those playing had raised the blindfold to 
convince himself that no light was able to enter, whereupon the 
subject attacked him in unsparing terms. He declared that the 
objector must be blind not to realize that his eyelids were being 
compressed not only by wads but also by the bandage which was 
horribly inconvenient and that it was impossible for him to see in 
any ordinary way. Having delivered himself of this speech, Calixte 
proposed a new test. He suggested that his critic should go into 
the next room and fasten any card of his choice against the wall and 
he would soon see whether it could be named or not. ‘This was done 
and after a short time Calixte stated that the card was the king of 
diamonds, which was correct. 

Another test was then proposed. Twelve pieces of different 
coloured ribbon were presented to the subject who distinguished 
each in the most precise manner. A hunter watch was then pro- 
duced : the hands had been previously altered and the watch placed 
over the heart. Calixte then gave the correct time at which the 
watch had been set. 

From the above account it would seem that the performances of 
this subject were such that, assuming it was possible to see in a 
downward direction, as was common in nearly all these cases, most 
of the experiments in eyeless-vision could easily be explained. The 
two tests of the card against the wall and the time of the watch 
obviously do not depend upon this source of error, and if the know- 
ledge was normally obtained, another explanation must be sought. 

We have a number of fairly detailed descriptions of the higher 
phenomena as produced by the somnambules of the period, and in 
the great majority of instances it is quite impossible to offer any 
suggestions as to how these special feats were accomplished since 
the facts which might enable us to do so are lacking. We do not 
know, for example, from what pack of cards the king of diamonds 
was taken, who took it and whether it were possible or not for its 
face to be seen by Calixte or by an accomplice before it was taken 
to the next room. It is only on a few occasions that accounts have 
been given of the higher phenomena in which much fuller details 
have been supplied by critical observers and, when we come to 
examine them, we shall see that some are very difficult indeed to 
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explain without suggesting that the somnambules possessed some 
form of extra-sensory perception. 

For the purposes of entertainment, the travelling clairvoyants 
were accustomed to divide their performance into several parts so 
that the public would be able to recognize how versatile their powers 
were. In the case of Calixte, it seems that after the eyeless-sight 
demonstration the somnambule consented to be put in rapport with 
a member of the audience who was then permitted to ask him a 
number of personal questions. Ricard recorded an incident of this 
kind (p. 433) when he described how a person of some distinction 
questioned the subject and the kind of replies that he received. 
To the question as to why his wife could not become a mother, 
Calixte replied that it was for the same reason that he couldn’t 
become a father and when asked whether he thought they would 
never have any children and whether it was due to incapacity on 
the one side or the other, the subject replied that he had not said 
that ; he had only said that there was some opposing reason but 
did not allege that it was a case of incapability. The questioner 
was puzzled by this answer and told Calixte that he did not clearly 
understand what it meant. 

Continuing the discussion, Calixte said that one reason was that 
both husband and wife lived in too luxurious a style. What they 
had to do was to take a walk every morning, eat coarse foods like 
farmers, not to go to dances or shows, never to eat excellent dinners 
and to lie on a hard bed. With a few more suggestions of this sort 
Calixte added that if they followed his instructions a fine baby 
would be the result. ‘Ten months afterward a journal announced 
the remarkable event that Mme X had been delivered of a fine 
child. 

According to Ricard’s account of this sensitive, orders trans- 
mitted mentally to him were obeyed and these orders often took the 
form of mentally willing him to get up and perform some action 
which he was often able to do with entire success. 

Not only did Calixte possess the surprising powers outlined above 
but he was also able to exercise the faculty of travelling clairvoyance 
to a remarkable extent. For example, when he was asked to ex- 
plore the house of one of the observers he did so, and described the 
layout of the establishment in detail both on the ground floor and 
upstairs. One day he was asked by a lawyer who was present to 
go to his house, mount the stairs and go into the first room on the 
left. Calixte did so mentally and declared that it was the study. 
He saw books and papers everywhere. Near the door was the main 
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bookcase and there were four chairs nearby and on the mantelpiece 
a bronze clock. Further off was a writing table and opposite the 
big bookcase two windows with only an armchair between them. 
The window hangings were in blue silk and the curtains were white 
with embroidery. Opposite the chimney there were four arm- 
chairs and in the middle of the room a large table covered with a 
green cloth from which hung orange fringes. ‘There was also a 
box on the table with a painted lid on which was depicted a land- 
scape. 

The lawyer stated that all this was perfectly correct except for a 
single statement: there was no box on the table. To this denial 
Calixte replied that there was certainly a box on the table for he 
was looking at it and it was on the place where the lawyer was 
accustomed to write. He was assured by the lawyer that he was 
making a mistake but was so pleased with what he had received 
that he was quite content and thanked Calixte for the trouble he 
had taken. Before leaving, the lawyer was asked by several persons 
whether he was quite certain that there was no box on his table, to 
which he again replied that there was nothing like it and added 
that he indeed had such a box which was kept in his bedroom 
whence it had not been moved. The fact that the lawyer possessed 
such a box made the magnetizer ask him to make quite sure of it 
when he returned home and so both the magnetizer and several 
persons were invited to come to the lawyer’s house to see for them- 
selves. This they all agreed to do and on entering the study there 
was the box at the very place indicated by Calixte. Stupified, the 
lawyer then remembered that that morning he had had to open the 
box and, either preoccupied or in a fit of absent-mindedness, must 
have brought the box from his bedroom into his study and left it 
there. 

This example of travelling clairvoyance is quite typical of dozens 
of similar cases recorded in the literature of magnetism all over 
Europe. Like so many other stories, they are extremely difficult to 
discuss as, again, none of the facts which would help us in making a 
profitable analysis is given. The lawyer’s name is omitted: we 
do not know how long Calixte and Ricard had been in the place 
where the incident occurred. We do not even know whether what 
Calixte said, as recorded by Ricard, was actually what was said at 
the time or whether it was simply an account written some time 
after the event. As for so many other powers claimed by the 
magnetizers for their subjects, the tests which would have made the 
account valuable are lacking. Nothing, it seems, would have been 
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easier than to have arranged matters so that it would have been 
clearly impossible for the subjects to have obtained their information 
normally if that information had been of a kind which could not be 
attributed to chance. 

Another of Calixte’s powers was in connection with medical 
diagnosis. For example, he is said to have proposed methods of 
treatment to a doctor in Niort which were understood to be suitable 
and on other occasions he described the maladies from which other 
patients suffered. For example, a physician from Angouléme asked 
one day to be put into rapport with him and then requested the 
somnambule to describe how he had spent the morning. Calixte 
began by saying that he had left his house at seven in the morning 
and had gone to the prison. There he had seen four patients, 
ordering various drugs for two and bleeding the others. He had 
then gone to see an old lady who would not recover. He then went 
home and met a man who took him to see a patient out of town. 
He entered a room, went to the bed which was near the fireplace 
and saw a young man of 15 to 16 who was suffering terribly and 
who could not breathe. Then, becoming excited, Calixte exclaimed 
that the unfortunate patient was lost, but no, it was not so, the 
physician was saving him, and the nerves were becoming calmer 
and the rigidity of the body slowly decreasing. Asked whether this 
patient would be cured, Calixte replied that it was quite clear that 
he had come to the performance in order to speak to M. Ricard 
about it, and that M. Ricard agreed with him, Calixte, that the 
patient could be cured through magnetism. Asked whether he 
knew what the disease was and whether he could name it, the 
somnambule replied that he had not studied medicine and had never 
seen a patient in a state such as the one he had just observed. But, 
he continued, “ You... and M. Ricard, you both are telling me 
that it is called... te,... te,... ta,... teta... nus... tetanus, 
tetanus, yes, that is it, that is it ”. 

Here again is an account of an incident which, taken at its face 
value is very remarkable. It is true that we do not know whether 
Ricard was aware that the physician was coming to consult Calixte, 
but, if derived from normal sources, the information must have been 
obtained from someone who was aware of what the physician had 
been doing (p. 438). 

Another of Calixte’s powers was what we now call psychometry. 
One day a physician presented to Calixte a tuft of hair, and he was 
asked to see the person who had sent it. Calixte then gave his 
reading thus, “ It is a lady... she is about 28 years old,... I do 
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not know her ; ... she is very ill, this poor lady! ... what is it 
that she has got! Oh! my God! She has been attacked by a 
secret complaint ; ... I don’t want to look at that ; here, take this 
hair, ... it’s producing a bad effect upon me”. The physician 
expressed surprise at this diagnosis since he assured Calixte that, 
being virtuous, she could not have thus exposed herself. To this 
statement Calixte replied that if the physician really wanted to 
know the facts he would continue and again insisted that what he 
had said was correct. On the following day the physician was 
compelled to admit that what Calixte had said was actually true. 
Other physicians appear to have consulted Calixte on such 
matters but the thing that interested them most were his powers of 
travelling clairvoyance. One of them told him to go to his house 
and describe what he found there, and one or two of the details are 
very curious. For example, he was asked in this case what he saw 
on the mantelpiece, to which he replied that there were two candle- 
sticks, two vases with flowers in them and some other small objects. 
Asked if there was a clock on the mantelpiece he replied that he 
saw no clock, but in the position usually occupied by one he saw 
a kind of decanter. “Is the decanter empty?” asked the 


physician. “No,” replied Calixte, “‘ there is something inside it, 
but I can’t see clearly what it is.” “ Go on, try to see it, tell us.” 
“I don’t know... I don’t know.... It is tiring me,” replied 
Calixte. “It is... it is... it is Napoleon’s tomb.” “ Precisely, 


thank you, that is enough ” (p. 439). 

On another occasion Calixte was asked by a midwife at Point- 
a-Pitre to accompany her in clairvoyance on a long trip. She told 
him that they would go first of all to Bordeaux and then cross the 
ocean to the West Indies. As Calixte approached the island, he 
said that he saw many buildings and finally he arrived. The lady 
said that was good and that they were going to follow a broad road 
to the cemetery, asking Calixte what the door was made of, to which 
he replied that it was a wooden gate. He was then told to go in, 
walk up the road and tell her what he saw, to which he replied that 
he saw a house at the end of the road. Having told him that it was 
not a house, the lady asked him to look again and he replied that 
he saw the house, a statement which she had to correct, stating that 
it was actually a church. He was then asked to go into the middle 
of the cemetery and tell her what he saw, and he replied that he saw 
a tree. Asked whether it was a little tree, he said that on the con- 
(rary it was a tall tree and he was then asked to look on the left hand 
and see the third tomb. Saying that he was looking at it, he was 
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then asked to state what was the colour of the marble that concealed 
it. At this request Calixte said that she was trying to deceive him 
since there was no marble there and at once asked Ricard to awaken 
him. The midwife then admitted that everything was exactly as 
Calixte had stated. In concluding his account, Ricard published 
the name of the person, where the meeting had taken place and 
names of two other persons who were present at the time. 

The information regarding the cemetery given at this sitting 
was so slight that it would not deserve comment were it not for the 
fact that two incidents took place which deserve consideration. 
Both as regards the tree and the marble covering the tomb, an 
attempt was apparently made to suggest an answer to the somnam- 
bule which, had he agreed, would have been incorrect (p. 442). 

At this end of his book, Ricard reprinted a series of reports drawn 
from various journals in which some striking cases were described 
that will be briefly summarized here. One of them was the case 
of young Daubas whose father had done everything in his power to 
have his son cured of deafness through orthodox medical treatment. 
Having failed, M. Daubas thought he would try animal magnetism 
and at a public meeting the child was brought up to be magnetized. 
Five minutes sufficed to induce the magnetic trance which included 
proof of clairvoyance. After some more sittings the patient, who 
had never left his native town of Rochefort, exhibited his travelling 
clairvoyance by going to Paris and describing in exact terms such 
places as the Louvre, the Tuileries and the Palais-Royal. He even 
travelled to Antwerp, exploring the citadel and describing it 
minutely and even mentioned the great mortar which the magnet- 
izer himself was not thinking of at the time. 

One day it was thought that an experiment in eyeless-vision 
might be tried and the subject was asked if he could bear to have a 
blindfold applied. “ Why a blindfold? ” the subject inquired, to 
which the reply was that otherwise people might think that he was 
seeing like everyone else. ‘ Well ! nothing is more easy to prove : 
put the book on the middle of my back,” suggested the subject. 
This was done and he succeeded in reading. Later, writing was 
placed under his foot and on the top of his head. One of those 
present, a naval physician, still seemed in doubt in spite of the 
blindfold and suggested an even better test. He was to write on a 
piece of paper which he himself was to seal and then it was to be 
placed by him under the foot of the subject who thereupon read the 
contents very fluently. 

This test, if it occurred as described, would seem to be very 
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difficult to explain normally, as the physician would hardly have 
been so foolish as to write on a piece of paper that could be seen by 
the subject while he was writing it. Indeed, the fact that in the 
description the words secrètement and cacheté par lui were used, strongly 
suggests that the necessary precautions were taken. Again, it is 
difficult to suppose that the physician permitted the magnetizer to 
see these words, although in these magnetic tesis it was often said 
that in order for the subject to be able to succeed, the magnetizer 
himself had to know what was wanted, a theory which led some 
operators to explain all the higher phenomena as due to thought- 
transmission. This experiment with Daubas is one of the most 
striking recorded but Ricard gives no source whatever for the account 
he prints and it might be suggested by some that neither Daubas 
nor the naval surgeon who is simply called Dr. S. ever existed. 

Further tests with Daubas consisted in trying to find out if he 
could understand and speak in languages normally unknown to 
him, but these were not altogether successful although he appeared 
to understand the sense of what was said. 

In concluding his account of Daubas, the writer stated that some 
magnetizers of good faith had assured him that they had seen 
somnambules who were able to reply in languages which in their 
waking state were completely unknown to them. ‘Thus, he stated, 
there were some who were able to speak Greek, Latin, German or 
English, but he found this so difficult to believe that whatever may 
have been the character of the witnesses to these marvels, he would 
be extremely anxious to see with his own eyes and hear with his own 
ears for, in his own practice, he had never met anything of the sort 
(p. 483). 

In a discussion of catalepsy with which Ricard concluded his 
book, he discussed a number of cases of some interest for various 
reasons. For instance, he described one patient, Mlle N. Léon, 
aged 23, as an example of a cataleptic who suffered the most violent 
convulsions. These were apparently brought on by many factors, 
and among them was the presence in the room of persons whom the 
patient disliked. This fact led Ricard to point out how dangerous 
experiments can be with persons who are animated solely by motives 
of curiosity such as the two distinguished members of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine, Bouillaud and Dubois. This case had 
originally been written by M. Engler, who was a member of the 
Société de ’ Harmonie of Bordeaux and who had published it in a 
local paper from which Ricard had borrowed it to include in his 
book. A number of other cases of cures and the treatment of various 
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diseases were also selected by Ricard and at the end of this section 
he gives an account of a curious case in which the name of the 
principal character is disguised under the title of “ Théodula, ou 
Vexstatique de 1833 ”. 

Before finally ending his book Ricard took the opportunity to 
discuss the question of the usefulness or otherwise of public demon- 
strations of animal magnetism. ‘There seems no doubt that at this 
period a great deal of controversy was going on regarding these 
public demonstrations and the reason was not far to seek. It must 
be clearly understood by the modern student of animal magnetism 
as demonstrated in the nineteenth century that the magnetizers were 
actually producing in their subjects a state closely resembling, if not 
identical with, a modern hypnotic condition. For example, how- 
ever much the magnetic state was denied, or considered to be a 
simulation by critics of the period, it is quite clear that in many 
cases their doubts were unjustified and the magnetizers were right. 
The trouble was that the magnetic state was so closely allied with 
claims made for the reality of the higher phenomena, that the two 
became mixed and the higher phenomena themselves, belief in 
which may or may not have been justified, were dismissed, along 
with the magnetic state in which they were said to manifest them- 
selves. What the public wanted, then as now, were phenomena 
which excited wonder and sensation. They were not prepared 
merely to attend demonstrations in which persons were put into the 
magnetic condition, especially as in those days subjects were not 
made ridiculous, in the way that hypnotic subjects were made much 
later, when they were told that a turnip was a beautiful doll or that 
the piece of soap they were offered was a piece of fresh cheese. 
Thus numbers of alleged clairvoyants travelled about with fraudu- 
lent magnetizers who merely put on a show in which the magnetic 
state in the subject was just a pretence. It would also seem that 
such clairvoyants attended exhibitions and show-grounds just as 
palmists do today, and indeed Gobert (189), in his book on true 
and false somnambulism published in 1869, describes how in 1867 
he visited such a performer who charged 25 centimes to give clients 
a reading at the Universal Exhibition. Perhaps it was due to 
persons of this sort that some eminent somnambules refused to 
appear at all in public, as, for example, Faria’s famous subject, 
Marianne Pambour, whom we have already mentioned (p. 39). 

In considering Ricard’s discussion, it must be remembered that 
he was one of the chief propagandists and lecturers of the period and 
so his opinions were actually coloured by his own interests. Never- 
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theless, he undoubtedly had a strong case and he managed to put 
it very persuasively. He pointed out that the phenomena were so 
remarkable that no amount of reading about them would convince 
people that they existed. What they wanted was to see for them- 
selves. Wherever people went, he wrote, whether it be the salon 
of a prince, or in a parlour behind a shop, when the conversation 
turned to magnetism, the question would be asked whether people 
had seen for themselves what was being talked about. If no one 
present could seriously say that he himself had seen anything, then 
the company were merely amused at the expense of magnetism 
itself, the magnetizers, their subjects and even magnetic complaints 
(p. 538). It must be recognized, he continued that, even if a 
hundred works were published in favour of magnetism there would 
always be people who would ask to have the facts and have it 
proved to them that the magnetizers were not deceiving themselves 
or had not fallen into some error or other. 

Ten years before he began to write, Ricard pointed out, hardly 
anybody in the provinces, even in the larger towns, knew much 
about animal magnetism and not a patient in a thousand would 
dare try it as a means of cure. But at the present time, he averred, 
things were very different. Everywhere the words magnetism and 
somnambulism were well known and many people had seen for 
themselves and recognized that there was something extraordinary 
about it. This change, Ricard thought, was due to a great extent 
to public lectures and demonstrations, since they aroused curiosity 
and discussion ; and during the demonstrations even if a hundred 
experiments were attempted by the most incompetent operators, 
one at least, would succeed. On the other hand, Ricard recognized 
that it was somewhat difficult to succeed in experiments before 
a great number of curious people.! He himself, however, had not 
yet failed in any of the towns he had visited, where frequently there 
were five or even eight hundred persons surrounding himself and 
the subject apparently without his being in any way inconvenienced 
or his somnambule experiencing the slightest anxiety. 

Since Ricard was accustomed to give public exhibitions almost 
daily, this confession is particularly interesting and arouses a vague 
suspicion that he and his subjects were not perhaps always quite as 
genuine as they asserted themselves to be. At all events he was at 


1 The magnetizers, like the modern Spiritualists, have always found difficulty 
in reconciling their theories of the harmful effect of scepticism on the higher 
phenomena, while at the same time insisting on their own incredulity before they 
obtained these marvellous results. 
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pains to point out that he was well aware that certain quite in- 
competent operators (dont Pincapacité est flagrante) were actually 
travelling about France exhibiting subjects whose lucidity was 
extremely dubious. This unpleasant revelation was probably 
justified since, as Ricard himself pointed out, a recent scandal at 
Orléans had created much unfavourable comment. Two magnet- 
izers had visited the city with a show in which they promised to 
show marvellous phenomena. ‘Their somnambule, however, who 
was to show these miracles, was later found to be a lady of easy 
virtue living in the town. ‘The evening arrived and six hundred 
persons paid the entrance fee in order to see the wonders promised. 
One of them had prepared questions to the somnambule as to what 
was happening at the sultan’s court. Another wanted to know what 
was happening in Spain and another what was passing on the surface 
of the moon. Each awaited anxiously for the moment when the 
clairvoyant’s sleep would spread its charms over the unfortunate 
subject. The next event was that one of the magnetizers pushed 
through the crowd and addressed the meeting ; but as he had never 
performed before and as six glasses of brandy had not put him in a 
suitable condition, his speech was not received with favour. He 
told them not to expect any explanation of the marvels which would 
surprise the assembly, for he was as ignorant as they were, and they 
would emerge from the hall just as stupid as when they had entered 
it. The subject, in a state of great nervousness, was then laid upon 
a sofa and an attempt was made to magnetize her. Nothing occur- 
red and those present cried out at the deception, which made the 
magnetizer so furious that he insulted everybody. Sticks were 
raised to strike him on the head ; but at last some reasonable and 
influential persons managed to restore calm and he was allowed to 
depart with his money, his associate and his subject.1 

It was due to scenes like these, declared Ricard, that public 
demonstrations were sometimes condemned, although this unlucky 
affray was far from injuring propaganda for the science of magnet- 
ism and, he added modestly, perhaps it was to this very fact that he 


? An account and discussion of these events was contributed to Ricard’s 
Journal du Magnétisme by A. Brierre in the fourth number. For further details of 
the Orléans scandals see Lafontaine’s Mémoires (146, i, pp. 110 ff.). 

About 1845, Ricard got into trouble on account of certain events which were 
connected with another of his subjets, Mlle Virginie Plain and the case came into 
the courts, but finally when tried at Angers both were acquitted. See Ricard’s 
book, Le Magnétisme traduit en Cour d’ Assises ; acquittement (190), the account of his 
lawyer, Mandaroux-Vertamy (191) and cf. Arrét de la Cour, etc. (192) and Barreau 
(193, pp. 62 ff.). 
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owed the success which ke had when he visited the beautiful city of 
Orléans (p. 54.1). 

It was after Frapart’s meeting with Dr. Teste at his sittings with 
his somnambule that, owing to an unforeseen event which evidently 
had much excited Frapart, he thought that he would again write to 
Arago in order to interest him in the fact of thought-transference 
which he had now ascertained to be true. The origin of this letter 
was the fact that Ricard himself, together with his somnambule, 
Calixte Renaux, had just arrived from the south. From what 
Frapart had heard, Calixte seemed to be a subject endowed with 
an extremely strong clairvoyant faculty. The fact that he was able 
to be influenced by mental suggestion alone appeared to Frapart so 
extraordinary that he was extremely anxious to bring the somnam- 
bule to the notice of scientific men. 

On 8 June 1840, Frapart described to Bazille his first séance with 
Calixte when 60 persons were present including his friend, Dr. 
Alphonse Teste. His eyes were first of all bandaged and wads of 
cotton wool put over them, these wads forming a complete obstacle 
to any ray of light. A pack of cards was produced and Calixte 
immediately began to play a game as if his eyes were open. Three 
people took part in this experiment and each played two games with 
the somnambule. Then came experiments in mental suggestion. 
For this purpose Frapart had prepared a hundred little pieces of 
card on each of which various orders were written, such as to turn 
the head, or lower it, or raise the right leg. Ricard then addressed 
the audience, describing what was to take place and telling them 
that Calixte would do what he was told although no word was 
spoken. Then, placing himself before his subject, he said he was 
going to tell him to do certain things and that he must do them, and, 
one of the cards having been taken by Ricard, he looked at it, and 
remained motionless, staring at Calixte. The first three tests, 
unfortunately, were all failures. 

Frapart then addressed the meeting and as usual did his best to 
explain away the failures by saying that he would not be surprised 
if the clairvoyance of the somnambule were not already exhausted. 
Another test, however, was attempted. The subject was seated, 
his eyes still blindfolded, with his face turned to the wall. At ten 
paces behind him were Ricard and Teste and at twenty paces there 
was a barrel organ. The organ was started and immediately 
Calixte began to beat time, but at the end of a few minutes and 
immediately after Teste had made a sign to Ricard, the subject 
ceased to beat time, although the magnetizer had not uttered a 
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word and the noise of the organ continued. The success of this 
experiment was such that a final one was proposed. One of the 
little cards prepared by Frapart was given to Ricard, and Calixte 
with eyes still blindfolded got up, moved a few paces towards 
his magnetizer, stopped, started again, then again stopped and 
climbed on a chair. Then he suddenly became stiff, was seen to 
sway, and suddenly fell backwards into the arms of Ricard who 
was standing behind the chair in order to receive him. The little 
card was immediately examined : on it was written the instruction 
to Ricard to make his subject climb on a chair and then fall back- 
wards into his arms. 

To Frapart this was the most beautiful séance that he had ever 
seen in Paris. In order to clear his mind he proceeded to inflict on 
Bazille a long analysis of what had occurred and then proceeded to 
examine in detail three phenomena ; the cards, the organ and the 
chair. 

In his analysis Frapart clearly did his best to think of every 
possibility by which he could have been deceived and actually 
discussed the statistics on probability to illustrate his points. In 
conclusion he told his friend to try to persuade Calixte to practise 
not only eyeless-vision of the ordinary kind but the reading of a 
book through two or three pieces of white paper which were to be 
placed over the pages. It almost seemed as if Frapart himself was 
beginning to suspect that the fact that no subject had yet succeeded 
in doing this was somewhat odd and needed further investiga- 
tion.} 

It seems that Teste had no suspicion that Ricard might have 
been an accomplice of Calixte in a series of deceptions. He 
described the latter as about twenty years old, muscular and well 
set up and with a face not only mobile but seemingly anxious as if 
rather afraid, his whole manner showing an irritability hardly 
common at his age. According to Teste’s account, Calixte had 
been magnetized in the first place in about 1835 and at his first 
sitting passed into trance and became lucid. In a very short time 
he became one of the most remarkable somnambules then operating 
and Ricard stated that not a single day had passed without lucidity 
being established in the magnetic condition. Certainly, if Teste 
was correct in his estimate, Calixte was, as he described him, one 
of those ‘rare and precious subjects whom science is able to 
exploit with assurance ” (see Teste (138, p. 146)). The reason why 


1 For Frapart’s account and analysis of these incidents, see Frapart (172, 
PP- 293-306). 
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Ricard parted with Calixte and severed all connection with him 
was, according to a report heard by W. M. Adams (194), that 
Calixte’s drunken habits made co-operation no longer possible. 

The result of the chair experiment with Calixte persuaded 
Frapart that it was time to worry the Academy again. So he wrote 
to Dr. Victor Bally, the President of the Academy, whom he ap- 
proached through the good offices of his friend Dr. Douillet. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Bally was not disposed to mix himself up with the 
affair and the attempt to interest him met with no result, for which 
Douillet received one of Frapart’s long, controversial letters. The 
next person to whom Frapart turned his attention was Professor 
P. N. Gerdy. He told him that he had already written to Bally 
and mentioned that there was a somnambule who was able to read 
a book blindfolded and play cards in the same state. In his reply, 
Gerdy made a number of biting remarks on the contents of Frapart’s 
letter but Frapart declared that he would come to see him, together 
with the somnambule and his magnetizer. In August 1840, while 
this correspondence was going on, Ricard and Calixte were busy 
giving demonstrations but it was arranged that they should come to 
see Gerdy as Frapart had hoped. On arrival, Calixte was entranced, 
the bandage was applied, cards were brought and a game arranged, 
but unfortunately the subject saw absolutely nothing. After a pause 
they began again but everything was as before. Nothing happened 
and the séance was a complete failure. Gerdy had used enormous 
wads (d'énormes tampons) and had tied the handkerchief so tightly 
that the subject’s eyes were compressed and probably actually made 
sore. Frapart made no protest, according to his account, and 
before the company left he asked Gerdy to be present at another 
test, to which the physician assented. 

On 10 September 1840, Frapart received a note from Gerdy 
saying that he was arranging a meeting at his house for the purpose 
of observing Calixte for a second time. Accordingly, Ricard, 
Calixte and Frapart arrived at Gerdy’s house and the tests were 
recommenced. As was usually the case with this subject, Calixte 
kept on wrinkling up his forehead and was evidently in trouble. 
Finally, he pulled off the blindfold completely and even to Frapart 
the movements of the subject’s forehead seemed highly suspicious. 
He told the company, however, to be patient and let things proceed 
as this was how the subject often began even when the phenomena 
succeeded later. After all, he said, they had waited only a quarter 
of an hour and patience must be exercised. The company, how- 
ever, were obviously annoyed and impatient and as his requests met 
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with no success both the magnetizer and Calixte left. The séance 
had been a complete failure. 

Gerdy’s own account (177) does not appear to differ in any 
important detail from that by Frapart, although the former was 
obviously much more interested in the technical details than in the 
alleged psychological reasons for the persistent failure. He stated 
that at the first sitting which he attended the subject moved his 
eyebrows up and down under the bandage and disarranged it, so 
much so, indeed, that Gerdy had to keep on putting it back into 
position. Finally, Calixte declared that he could not continue the 
sitting if Gerdy kept on touching him, to which he replied that if the 
subject persisted in disarranging the blindfold he felt himself 
compelled to restore it to its proper position. After a time and 
after some more fiddling with the blindfold, Calixte succeeded 
in naming a few playing cards, at which Gerdy again tried to put 
back the blindfold, whereupon Calixte lost his temper, snatched off 
the bandage completely, declaring that he could no longer continue 
the experiment. 

Fifteen days later another sitting was held. The same per- 
formances were gone through and the séance closed with the 
somnambule more displeased than ever. It seemed to Gerdy that 
his experiences with exponents of eyeless-vision were over. But he 
was, as we shall see, quite mistaken.1 

Apart from his feats of eyeless-vision, Calixte was, as we have 
seen, also a consultant in medical cases, using his powers of psycho- 
metry for this purpose. Dechambre (195, pp. 197-198) relates a 
story concerning such a consultation which may possibly throw 
some light on Calixte’s honesty, although, knowing Dechambre’s 
violent opposition to animal magnetism in all its forms, some caution 
should be used in accepting it. 

A youth of 15 years was afflicted with chronic mania, together 
with periods of excitement. He also suffered without the know- 
ledge of anybody except his mother and a servant from a spinal 
deviation leading to a slight dorsal curvature. At that time 
Calixte had become the great soothsayer of Paris, accomplishing 
deeds of prowess which the newspapers recorded. The youth’s 


1 For further information on Calixte (spelt occasionally Calyste or Callyste), 
see À. Dechambre (195, pp. 195 ff.), who described in detail the experiments he 
made with a friend successfully to duplicate the various claims to eyeless-vision by 
somnambules of the period and who also deals with the sources of error due to 
faulty blindfolding and inefficient bandages. For a full discussion of fake eyeless- 
vision due to faulty and trick blindfolds see Dexter (196). 
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parents decided to consult Calixte and they brought to him the 
child’s night-cap. When placed in contact with the cap, the som- 
nambule became agitated and almost at once said that the child’s 
head was out of place. Moreover, one shoulder was larger than the 
other and the vertebral column was not straight. He must wear a 
corset. ‘The two parents left, a prey to stupefaction. Indeed, had 
the account of tests remained there it would have been decisive. 
But, stated Dechambre, he had learned that the parents had gone 
to the house of the somnambule in their carriage, together with a 
footman and, moreover, they had had to wait for their consultation 
for more than an hour, although the waiting room was empty. 

Fifteen days later Dechambre asked them to send a reliable 
person to consult Calixte with the night-cap which had been worn 
by the youth during the preceding nights. The person was to be 
instructed to say on his arrival that he could not wait more than 
half an hour and not to say a word in the waiting room. All 
passed as had been arranged, but the second consultation was 
nothing more than a ridiculous and rambling discourse. De- 
chambre asked whether there was need to show that the servant 
had told the coachman, the coachman Calixte’s servant and the 
servant her master. No, he thought, the lesson to be learned was 
that the somnambule should be dealt with so that it was impossible 
for him to find out anything : then he would divine nothing. 

This is, I think, a fair example of Dechambre’s method of 
treating the phenomena of animal magnetism which will be found 
repeated throughout his article in the Dictionnaire (197). He may 
have been right: on the other hand, he presents no evidence 
whatever that he was. 

While Calixte was producing marvels both in Paris and the 
provinces, a new star was appearing over the horizon. 


Tur ASTONISHING CASE OF MLLE PRUDENCE BERNARD 


In 1840 or 1841, Frapart was approached by a physician (or 
one who claimed to be such), Dr. Laurent Piard,! who claimed to 
have control of a somnambule who could read by her forehead. 
Laurent, it seemed, wanted to tour with her and to advertise him- 
self as “ the magnetizing nomad ”. So far his trips had not been 


1 The name is spelt Piarre by Lafontaine. I have not been able to determine 
the real name of this person. He usually called himself Laurent, but in two of his 
books the author’s name is given as P. Laurent, unless these volumes (198 and 
199) are by another writer altogether. 
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too successful. At Lille a local physician declared that both he 
and his subject, Mlle Prudence Bernard, were frauds, as she had 
her face oiled so as to let the bandage over her eyes slip more 
easily. This report had been spread abroad, not only in the 
provincial press, but in the newspapers of Paris. Laurent, therefore, 
asked Frapart to make an investigation, but the latter was not 
over-anxious to get himself mixed up with the magnetizer, since, as 
he said in a letter to his friend Bazille, he thought that if he listened 
to all the managers of somnambules he would end by becoming the 
champion of a lot of false, dubious and insignificant phenomena. 
This statement strongly suggests that the magnetizers hardly con- 
sidered Frapart to be a “‘ severe, inexorable judge ”, a rôle in which 
he rather fancied himself, but rather as a credulous physician who 
could be taken in a by few really good tricks. 

Early in 1841, Laurent arrived with Prudence: Frapart saw 
her performance and in a letter to Bazille (200, pp. 3 ff.) described 
it in detail. The blindfold did not seem entirely satisfactory, but 
she was able to repeat one experiment in reading cards twelve times 
in succession which obviously impressed Frapart. At the second 
sitting, one experiment was repeated fifteen times ; and in spite of 
the fact that Frapart did not seem to think the blindfolding and 
plaster mould was yet quite as it should be, he was convinced, and 
told Laurent so. Listing possible objections to the validity of the 
tests, he easily disposed of them in a way satisfactory to himself 
and then proceeded in his usual enthusiastic manner to try to get 
others to see the new marvel and become convinced, just as he had 
been. 

After Frapart’s conversion (which Laurent obviously thought 
meant the green light for him and Prudence), progress was rapid. 
Shows were given, journalists invited, society folk asked to come and 
even working class people were privileged, since, as Frapart put it 
“ truth is for everybody ”. Indeed, so enchanted was he with the 
prodigies exhibited by Calixte and Prudence that he told Bazille 
that they were “ two unique pearls of experimental magnetism ” 
(200, p. 11). The days when Deleuze wrote that “ magnetism 
must be a subject of observation and never a subject for experiment ”’ 
and that “ somnambules should never be exhibited to the sight of the 
curious ” (38, ii, p. 350: i, p. 208) had passed away for good. 

The next victim of Frapart’s incessant propaganda was again 
Professor P. N. Gerdy, but apparently not before Frapart had 
received two bad shocks. In the first place, he had received a 
communication from Dr. Douillet, who had seen Prudence and had 
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become convinced of eyeless-vision but not of the paranormal 
diagnosis and treatment of disease. Fle ventured to send Frapart 
a few highly pertinent questions on these matters, to which Frapart 
replied in his usual somewhat hysterical manner. The second shock 
was more serious, for Frapart had just discovered that his name was 
being used by Laurent to advertise Prudence’s remarkable feats 
during her somnambulistic medical consultations. Indeed, Laurent 
had actually gone so far as to distribute copies of letters that he had 
written to him on the performance of his marvellous subject (201, 
p- 13). 

It seems that Gerdy did not reply to Frapart’s first letter, so, 
never daunted, Frapart wrote again. In the meanwhile his reputa- 
tion was becoming widely known and reviews were appearing in 
which his opinions were being opposed and ridiculed. In one of 
them, published later in the Gazette de Santé, the editor apparently 
came near to suggesting that he was insane and that his writings 
might well have been the work of a lunatic, while rumour had it 
that Gerdy himself had on one occasion called him “ badaud et 
compère ” (simpleton and accomplice), which must have infuriated 
him still further. 

Whatever Gerdy’s real opinion of Frapart may have been, he 
finally consented to see Prudence and the account of his experiences 
were later printed by himself in the Bulletin of the Royal Academy 
of Medicine (1840-1841, vi, pp. 731 ff.) and by Burdin and Dubois 
(149, p. 609). Apparently it was more difficult to point out serious 
deficiences in the blindfolding than in the case of Mlle Pigeaire, 
but Gerdy was able to show that crevices were present by slipping 
pieces of card into them. On further investigation he also came to 
the conclusion that it was possible to see clearly if a few tiny holes 
existed and if the objects to be seen were strongly illuminated. 
One of his friends had made a number of experiments and found 
that under conditions similar to those insisted on by the magnetizers, 
he was able to duplicate their performances. Challenged by a 
journalist who supported the claims of the magnetized somnambules 
and using the same methods of bandaging as those employed by 
Prudence, he was soon able to see clearly and began exhibitions to 
his friends, demonstrating his marvellous powers. By trying to 
open and close the eyelids, even when these were fastened down by 
pieces of taffeta, he found it possible to effect a very slight loosening 
of the gummed inner surface of the little bands and this readjust- 
ment was sufficient for him to see quite enough to read a book or to 
play cards. The cases seen by Gerdy well illustrated the naive 
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belief in the eyeless-vision of the somnambules of the period, a belief 
however, which was not shared by everyone. It is true that medical 
men were often the most credulous, but, even here, level-headed 
observers and scholars, such as Gerdy himself, soon saw that every 
crucial test was avoided and that any test satisfactory to the som- 
nambules seemed to be faulty from the point of view of the critical 
observer. What the exponents of eyeless-vision would not permit 
was that normal vision should be excluded ; and thus any device 
which cut off the eyes from the objects to be read was immediately 
rejected. The methods used by Prudence were, as we shall shortly 
see, much more complicated than those used by Mlle Pigeaire ; 
as the somnambules had more practice, so they seemed to become 
more adroit in seizing upon any point which would help them ward 
off the suggestions or probings of their less credulous visitors. The 
question of whether these performers were magnetized at all re- 
mains a very difficult one. Gerdy had grave doubts on the subject ; 
and at this distance of time it is hardly possible to come to any 
definite conclusion at all, although in my own view, for what it is 
worth, the evidence seems to me to point to the fact that many of 
them were almost certainly in a light stage of hypnosis. 

During this period, Laurent and Prudence were travelling about 
in the provinces giving their public demonstrations and a number of 
pamphlets were published by persons who presumably had been 
present at the performances. For example, Paumier wrote a 
curious book (202) on what he called the “ Arlequino-Magnetic ”’ 
experiments conducted by Laurent ; Dr. Ordinaire of Macon in 
1841 wrote a short study (203) of Laurent and his place in animal 
magnetism, and a lawyer, A. Pérusson wrote two contributions (204. 
and 205) of which the first (204) described the Prudence sittings at 
Chalon-sur-Saône and the second a criticism of the treatment of 
eyeless-vision by the Royal Society of Medicine. 

In a later book (206) by Roux, who was present at two sittings 
with Prudence, the author described the method of obscuring normal 
vision which was employed when he was present. The head of the 
somnambule was covered by a handkerchief and over it were two 
shawls which were fastened and knotted under the chin. The 
phenomena were numerous and varied. Cards were read when 
placed under the somnambule’s feet ; songs were sung at commands 
mentally made ; written requests were carried out and objects 
suggested by members of the audience were carried to certain 
persons among them as requested ; miming poses, such as Joan of 
Arc, suggested by the audience were carried out by Prudence, and 
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Roux stated that while these things were going on, Laurent did not 
speak or move about (p. 41).! 

Roux seemed somewhat hesitant in accepting the performances 
as entirely genuine and stated that a heated controversy was being 
carried on and that some people thought that it was a mixture of 
the genuine and the fraudulent. 

He himself was lucky, since he had no need to depend upon the 
services of a professional somnambule for his own experiments. He 
had someone close by, whom he described as a very sensitive lady. 
As an example of one of his so-called experiments, the following may 
be chosen. Having magnetized a coin, Roux slipped it into the 
bulging pocket of the lady’s apron and after a few moments she 
became agitated, complained of giddiness and ended by suspecting 
that there was some hidden influence at work. It does not seem 
to have struck Roux that, knowing her magnetizer, she might have 
felt the coin drop in her pocket and knew the kind of reactions he 
would like her to make. 

In another test, Roux happened to be standing on the balcony 
with her and other persons. He proceeded to magnetize the 
balcony, willing his magnetic fluid to flow into it, but did so without 
the knowledge of his subject. At the end of one minute she with- 
drew from the balcony, complaining of being giddy and dizzy 
(p.57). In yet another test another lady happened to be in a room 
which was separated from the adjoining room by a thick wall and 
with no opening between the two rooms. Roux happened to enter 
the empty room without the lady knowing anything about it. He 
tried to magnetize her through the wall and heard afterwards that 
at the time he was doing it she had expressed a great desire to sleep. 
The result of these experiments was that he was quite convinced. 
Either they were facts, he wrote, or he had lied about them. 

In cases where different objects were put behind the subject’s 
head, Roux thought that if he knew what they were and the facts 
were given correctly, then the subject might have actually seen 
them. If not, then his thoughts were being read, although for 
Roux thought-transmission was a rare phenomenon and what was 
transmitted was rather an impression, an image, or a vivid and clear 
idea, rather than an abstract or complex thought. 

Roux was also a believer in travelling clairvoyance. Having 


1 According to the Journal du Magnétisme (1847, v, pp. 56-57), Prudence, “ une 
pythonisse ”, when performing in London in Hanover Square, gave séances for 
what was described as onéiromancie artistique in which she took up poses suggested by 
the audience and exhibited what was called her passionate mimicry. 
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heard that a subject was able to see at a distance, Roux took a 
small girl of whom she was very fond and accompanied her into 
another room, where he undid his tie and put it round the child’s 
neck. On his return he was told that the somnambule had just 
said, “ What a funny disguise! They've put a tie round her 
neck ! ” (p. 63). 

One more test may be mentioned here since, if the account given 
by Roux was in any way accurate, it seems to have been one which 
was not very easy to explain. A member of the audience was asked 
to go into another room and write down on a piece of paper a word, 
the nature of which he told nobody, and then return to the room 
where the meeting was held. Taking the piece of paper himself, 
he placed it between the shoulders and under the fichu of the 
somnambule. After many efforts, the correct word loz was spelt 
out. It must, I think, be remembered that it was not a professional 
clairvoyant, like Prudence, who performed this feat. It was 
Roux’s own subject, and it is difficult to suppose that she herself had 
a confederate in the audience, although this is possible if she were 
entirely fraudulent, showing her magnetic powers in order to please 
the physician by whom she may have been employed. Unfortu- 
nately, since Roux gives no detalls, it is impossible to say anything 
more about it. 

Although it is uncertain when Roux had had his sittings with 
Prudence, his account suggests that she was still wearing a rather 
simple form of blindfold when he saw her, a method of bandaging 
very similar to that described by Dr. Campistron (207, p. 246) in 
1846, when he mentioned her blindfolding with a shawl and a piece 
of black material tied under her chin. In dealing with her per- 
formance, he stated that in one of the parts of her programme 
suggestion was used by Laurent to make Prudence imagine that 
she was drinking various liquids such as coffee or rum, to which 
suggestions she made the appropriate responses. How far this was 
genuine or mere acting on her part we have no means of knowing, 
but the account is certainly very suggestive of some of the most 
common experiments later made with hypnotized subjects. 

The constant arguments by opponents of animal magnetism 
regarding the inefficacy of the various forms of blindfolding used 
by Prudence on her tours may have been partially responsible for 
a radical change in the methods employed which were described by 
later writers and which were apparently used by Prudence at one 
stage of her career. It was, it seems, Frapart who first proposed to 
Laurent that Prudence should wear what was described as a plaster 
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mask ; and this idea may be the origin of the much more compli- 
cated apparatus that was later applied. Various accounts have 
been preserved of this mask. One was printed by Charpignon in 
his book (127, p. 322) where he stated that it was Laurent himself 
who adopted a metal mask moulded on the face and only slightly 
swelling out where it covered the nose and mouth in order to permit 
the accumulation of a little air for breathing which would last about 
five minutes. There was no opening for the mouth: speech had 
to be heard through the mask. 

This apparatus covered the whole face up to the ears and was 
fastened to the head by straps. Charpignon examined it himself 
and stated that no light could penetrate it. He put it on the 
somnambule and then enveloped the whole of her head with a 
large piece of leather which, pulled down over her shoulders, was 
tied with a handkerchief around the neck. With her head thus 
enveloped, Prudence was said to be able to describe any object, 
name various colours or read large letters given to her. 

A second account was published later (1873) by Dechambre 
(195, pp. 193 ff.) but this apparently refers to another form of mask 
that preceded the metal one, which may have been substituted for 
it at a later period. 

Over her eyes a very complicated apparatus was placed which 
seemed that it must have deprived her of normal vision. This 
apparatus consisted of (1) pieces of gummed taffeta applied directly 
on to the closed eyelids, extending from the eyebrows to about 2 mm. 
below the eyelids and in a slightly transverse direction across the 
two palpebral commissures ; (2) a mask of modelled clay, slightly 
moistened and kneaded, extending upwards to 1 cm. above the 
eyebrows and the root of the nose, over which it fitted tightly, while 
below it extended to the lower part of the cheek-bone, passing above 
the wings of the nose, leaving the tip uncovered. On the sides it 
extended up to 2 cm. beyond the bony cavity of the orbit, fitting 
perfectly over all the unequal points of the region both of the orbit 
and the forehead ; (3) a black velvet strip, 3 to 4 cm. in breadth 
extending slightly above the orbital arch and appearing, as far as 
one can judge, across the mask, scarcely to reach below the free 
edge of the eyelids ; (4) finally, another layer of clay, generally 
quite thin, but thicker above where it extended over the upper edge 
of the bandage : anyone, moreover, was at liberty to put on a fresh 
layer, if judged necessary. 

Wearing this formidable apparatus, the somnambule, after 
several minutes or a quarter of an hour, or sometimes even half an 
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hour after putting it on, was able to recognize objects which were 
presented to her, distinguish printed characters, or play a game of 
cards. 

Towards 1850 when Prudence was touring with Laurent, it 
seems that on one occasion they were giving their show at a fair in 
some provincial town in France. It was here that Prudence met a 
fellow showman, a conjurer who was also giving a performance, 
called Auguste Lassaigne. It may have been love at first sight or it 
may not. Anyhow, Laurent promptly disappeared, although his 
decision to put on one side all his activities in magnetism after 
Prudence left him may have been due to the little success that his 
book (199), published in 1848, appeared to have achieved. What- 
ever may have happened, Lassaigne wooed Prudence and married 
her, though whether his aim was love for the lady or the possibility 
of making money out of her performances is a secret not yet revealed. 
Whatever may have been the motive, the combination of conjurer 
and somnambule was to prove a great success, although Lassaigne 
was of the opinion that marriage was very bad for somnambules, 
because they were less likely to obey the commands of their husbands 
than those of their unrelated managers. 

By 1850 Prudence and Lassaigne in their new partnership were 
travelling to many places, giving their demonstrations. Early in 
the year they were in Paris at the Salle Bonne-Nouvelle and pictures 
of them were said to be appearing in such important journals as 
L'Illustration. Indeed, Lassaigne boasted (143, p. 72) that his 
success in Paris was so great that other somnambules performing 
there were losing their popularity and their box office receipts, so 
so that even the renowned Adolphe Didier had to pack up and leave 
as business was so bad. Prudence was invited to give her per- 
formance at society functions ; and it is possible that their friendly 
relations with Countess Ottolini led them to hasten off to Milan in 
September 1850 for a series of test sittings with a private committee, 
the records of which were published in Milan the same year (208) 
and later translated by Lassaigne and printed by him (143, pp. 
80 ff). At the end of the year they were in Geneva, where ap- 
parently public demonstrations of her marvellous powers had been 
arranged. 

So great was her success that an unofficial committee was formed 
including Professor Wartmann of the University of Geneva. ‘The 
committee invited the pair to repeat the experiments under condi- 
tions notified in advance and the proposal was accepted. These 
experiments took place according to the programme and an account 
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of them was published in a pamphlet (209). Mlle Prudence 
succeded in making the needle of a compass deviate by 45°. This 
would have been very remarkable (since all the official experiments 
were negative) if the somnambule had not let slip by accident the 
fact that she was wearing a corset in which the busk was made of 
steel. Wartmann then pointed out that this was capable of making 
the needle deviate to actually go°, if she had placed herself in a 
convenient position and therefore there was no need to have any 
recourse to a magnetic fluid to explain the movement. 

It seems to me quite possible that Prudence had heard of 
Nicolle’s magnetic busks which were worn in corsets and, as Masso’ 
noted, were able to move compass needles at a distance (210, p. 4} 
They had been mentioned at meetings of the Academy of Sciences in 
1851 (211) and it is not impossible that Lassaigne had heard of them 
and thought he would put their peculiar properties to practical use. 

How far Mlle Prudence used this method for producing move- 
ments of the needle it is impossible to say ; from the account it 
would appear that she was successful in doing it on only one or two 
occasions, since we are informed that the official tests were negative. 
This claim is still being made by various performers and I well 
remember being told on one occasion how such a claimant put in 
an appearance at a laboratory in Cambridge and asked for a test, 
since he was able to move the needle by passing his finger over it. 
I was informed that his hands were thoroughly washed before the 
experiment and were not allowed to approach his body after they 
had been dried. The usual method is to conceal a small piece of 
metal beneath a dirty fingernail, but in this case I was informed that 
no such object had been discovered. I then said that I had never 
heard of any performer taking the trouble to cut his finger, insert 
the little piece of metal in the opening, and then allow the skin to 
grow over it, and enquired whether they had found it there. The 
reply was that they had indeed found it and removed it from under 
the skin. It would appear that Mlle Prudence had not thought of 
this method. Had she done so she might have better deceived the 
Commission than by wearing a corset with a steel busk. 

From Geneva their next principal stop was England, where, as 
we have already seen, Prudence had already demonstrated her 
powers of artistic miming. In London her performances at 
Hungerford Hall were a great success; and having built up a 

1 For a further account of failures in the tests with Prudence Bernard in Geneva 


in 1850 contributed by an uncritical observer, see Pierre C. Ordinaire, Journal du 
Magnétisme, 1851, X, pp. 241-247. 
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considerable reputation, their coming visit to Manchester excited 
the keenest anticipation. It was in 1852 that their performances 
began and, acting on the suggestion of a friend in Edinburgh, the 
famous Manchester physician James Braid went to see their per- 
formance in order to observe the conditions under which eyeless- 
vision and other paranormal phenomena were being demonstrated. 
These particularly interested him because he had already seen M. 
and Mme H. J. Donckele who were performing similar feats under 
the name of Robin and who had attained a great success in London? 
but who had, apparently, made no secret of the fact that their 
effects were being produced by normal means. Indeed, it would 
appear that several performers were imitating the phenomena of 
animal magnetism by giving shows to compete with the somnam- 
bules, such as A. de Caston and M. Cazeneuve, who styled himself 
“ Prestidigitator to the Emperor of the French ”, and his charming 
young assistant Mlle Alice. 

According to Braid, the first part of the performance consisted of 
feats which could be explained by collusion of some sort and indeed, 
Carpenter, writing in 1877, stated (212, p. 81) that these were not 
nearly so remarkable as those which were being produced by the 
aforementioned M. and Mme Robin. What interested Braid above 
all was the demonstration of eyeless-vision and in his account (213, 
pp. 111-118) of Prudence he describes the condition clearly and 
succinctly. Folds of cotton wadding were placed across the fore- 
head, eyes and nose, extending over the face as far as the point of 
the nose. A white handkerchief was then folded several times, so 
as to be about two and a half inches (6-4 cm.) wide, and this was 
bound round the head and eyes, so as to keep the cotton in its place. 
Lassaigne then asked someone from the audience to examine 
Prudence and to say whether it was possible or not for her to see 
through all these coverings. After the person chosen had said that 
it was not, Prudence proceeded to sit down at the table and 
challenged anyone who wished to play a game of cards with her. 
While arrangements for the game were being made, Braid noticed 
that Prudence pensively laid her face upon her hand “so as to 
enable her very conveniently, and by mere accident no doubt, to give the 
proper twist and finish to the apparatus for excluding light from her 
eyes ”. He noticed that Prudence did this twice and called the 
attention of some friends who were with him to these movements. 
Prudence then became very lively, not only playing the game and 
beating her opponent, but describing his personal appearance. She 


1 See Illustrated London News, 11 December 1851. 
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then did the same thing with another player and then with a third, 
who happened to be a friend of Braid and who had taken a new 
pack of cards with him. Again she succeeded in describing his 
personal appearance correctly and played a good game, although 
she lost because the cards dealt to her had been bad cards. 

Having appeared to satisfy the audience as to her clairvoyant 
powers, Prudence was about to pass to something else when Braid 
stepped forward and stated that he wished to be allowed to apply a 
test which was more satisfactory in his opinion, since he had little 
belief in the efficacy of the blindfold. Addressing the audience, he 
said that he was sure that the subject was seeing through interstices 
between the cotton and the face near the side of the nose. In 
order to avoid this he proposed to place a thin sheet of brown 
cardboard under her chin and round her neck so as to guard against 
the possibility that she was looking downwards. In order to do this 
he thought he would tie the piece of cardboard round her neck, 
proceeding from the bottom of the throat upwards in a conical form, 
somewhat like an Elizabethan frill and extending beyond the head. 
Braid thought that his tests were being objected to on the ground 
that her clairvoyance did not extend to reading through cardboard, 
although it certainly seems surprising that somnambules who could 
read through stones and bricks failed when confronted with a piece 
of thin pasteboard. The proposal was, as Braid had thought, 
rejected. So he suggested cutting out a piece of the cardboard 
below and covering the hole with a piece of cotton wadding and a 
folded handkerchief, which Prudence actually professed to see 
through. Although the audience seemed to agree that the proposal 
was a fair one, M. Lassaigne knew that it was too certain and 
obvious a method of testing Prudence to answer his purpose and 
therefore flatly refused to try it, under cover of various pretexts. 
Braid, therefore, immediately left the platform and the meeting. 

Just as in the case of Mlle Pigeaire, so it was with Mlle Prudence 
on this occasion, and it appears to have been the same with dozens 
of clairvoyants both then and now. The simple expedient of 
preventing the subject’s normal vision apparently stops the exercise 
of eyeless-vision, although on this occasion it would seem that 
Prudence was not wearing her elaborate metal mask. 

From 1852 to 1858 little seems to have been printed about 
Prudence, but in that year the journalist, Jules Lovy, who six years 
previously had written a book (214) on magnetism and, two years 
later, another book (215) of witty verses favourable to magnetism, 
contributed a statement to L’Union Magnétique in a June, 1858 
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issue, in which he maintained that Prudence Bernard had herself 
confessed that her feats were due to confederacy between her and 
her magnetizer, the pair making use of agreed signs and similar 
methods.? 

In his article in the Union Magnétique Lovy, unfortunately, gives 
no details about this alleged confession, which he mentions only in 
a few lines. He wrote: “ Quelques doutes auraient encore pu 
planer sur ce magnétisme interlope si la femme qui s’en est rendue 
complice n’était venue dans ces derniers temps s’en confesser 
ouvertement. 

“ Ainsi, entre Monsieur Lassaigne et sa somnambule, tout aurait 
été compérage, signes de convention, et ficelles.” 

On the other hand, Lovy confirms what was being reported of 
the performance of Lassaigne and Prudence, inasmuch as in a 
previous note in February of the same year he described the show 
and said how it was composed of conjuring and alleged magnetism, 
thereby making the spectators think that everything was trickery, 
which apparently at that time Lovy did not think was the case. 
The trouble seems to have been that not only was this mixture now 
the usual procedure in the show but also that the exhibition of 
eyeless-sight might, if genuine, have been due to thought-trans- 
mission and it seemed difficult to decide which it was. 

How far this alleged confession by Prudence can be believed it is 
now impossible to say. During her long experience in the public 
demonstration of the higher phenomena, many had suspected that, 
at least in her tests for eyeless sight, the method of blindfolding and 
her various masks were not sufficient to inspire complete confidence. 
Moreover, this suspicion was not allayed by the constant refusal to 
accept conditions which would effectually prevent any source of 
normal vision. 

Apart from Braid, we have few detailed accounts of her per- 
formances and fewer still by those who knew something of the 
various methods used by supposed somnambules in their publicshows. 

In his conversation with Robert-Houdin, the most famous 
conjurer of the period, the Marquis de Mirville asked him if he had 
seen any of the touring somnambules. He said that he had and 

1 It was stated by Lamothe (216) in 1859 that an anonymous brochure was 
published in 1846 severely criticizing Mlle Prudence but I have not succeeded in 
locating it. In 1855 Bégué (217, p. 305) asserted that she and Lassaigne were 
performing in Toulouse. The show opened by her husband “ le plus célèbre des 
prestidigitateurs ”, giving a conjuring display, Prudence following with her 


miming performance, etc. Bégué regretted this kind of demonstration since the 
public might think that the marvels Prudence showed were similar to Lassaigne’s. 
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that he regarded them simply as entertainers, but it was true he had 
himself at that time seen only two poor specimens. When he was 
in Belgium, he had seen Mlle Prudence and her magnetizer Laurent 
in a number of towns and repeatedly exposed them, although it had 
to be admitted that they both returned to the very places where he 
had seen them and succeeded in reversing public opinion on their 
feats, a fact which Robert-Houdin confessed he was unable to 
explain. It was this opinion of travelling somnambules that 
persuaded the Marquis de Mirville to get Robert-Houdin an intro- 
duction to Alexis Didier, where the conjurer found himself com- 
pletely baffled and stated so in unequivocal terms. 

I do not propose in this section to discuss in detail the per- 
formances of any of the travelling showmen presenting telepathic 
and other phenomena with alleged hypnotized subjects. There was 
a very considerable number during the nineteenth century and one of 
their aims was to obtain publicity by enlisting the support of promi- 
nent parapsychologists who might, if properly treated, lend their 
names in support of the genuine character of their phenomena. 
It will be remembered that Annie Eva Fay in 1875 used the name 
of Sir William Crookes on the back of her showbills which were 
distributed in London, and others attempted the same thing and 
occasionally succeeded. 

One of the most famous of these hypnotic telepathists on the 
stage was Donato, but his pupil Pickman was more interesting from 
our point of view since he was particularly clever in deceiving 
parapsychologists who at the time he was working (he was born in 
1857 and died in 1925) were avid for proofs of thought-transmission. 
It will be remembered that the leaders of the Society for Psychical 
Research were busy collecting evidence for this faculty and had 
already been impressed by performers such as Messrs. Smith and 
Blackburn and the Creery sisters. Pickman was determined to 
become more famous ; and he gained the ear of the Italian para- 
psychologist Cesare Lombroso who was always willing to believe 
anything that could be considered in any way paranormal. Pick- 
man himself was much amused at Lombroso’s gross credulity and 
declared that in the whole course of his career he had never met 
such a sucker (gobeur). He said that whenever a practical joker 
told Lombroso a story the great criminologist immediately made a 
note of it and there you were ! “ Observation No. 4613”. Among 
other leading psychical researchers who patronized Pickman was 
Charles Richet who in his text-book (218, p. 113) described how he 
had had an experiment with Pickman in which, the performer 
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being out of the room, he laid on the table 52 playing cards and then 
attentively looking at one he tried to visualize it. Calling Pickman 
back into the room and turning his back to the table on which the 
cards were spread, he heard with astonishment Pickman slowly 
announce the name of the card he had mentally selected. Richet 
himself thought that in this case the method was irreproachable 
and from the account that he gives it would seem to be very difficult 
to explain. But what is so tragic in these experiments by para- 
psychologists who know nothing of trickery and the more subtle 
methods of deception used in mental effects is that it never strikes 
them to include in their accounts notes of all the conditions because 
to them many of these do not matter. It is precisely through these 
apparently unimportant conditions that many of the tricks are 
performed. In this case there did not seem to be much harm in 
leaving Pickman in the other room while the cards were being 
displayed on the table and the particular one being gazed at by 
Richet. But, unfortunately, the door was not shut and Pickman 
was peeping through a crack. Immediately afterwards, further 
attempts were tried but they were all failures, so apparently this 
source of error was avoided. Richet probably never knew the 
secret of Pickman’s first success, that is if we accept the performer’s 
account of it, which, having had over fifty years experience of para- 
psychologists and tricksters, I find no difficulty in doing myself. 
Most parapsychologists are credulous and careless to an exceptional 
extent ; and a life’s work in psychical research and telepathy in 
particular had not even taught Mrs. Henry Sidgwick that it was 
necessary to have simple control conditions when investigating the 
allegedly marvellous powers of Professor Gilbert Murray.! 

Before summing up the evidence for eyeless-sight, it will be as 
well to discuss at this point the astonishing case of the Didier 
brothers who began to attract attention in the 1840s. 


Tue DIDIER BROTHERS 


1 — Alexis Didier 


Before passing on to consider the state of animal magnetism in 
France at the time when Cahagnet was preparing the way for the 
gradual merging of magnetic phenomena with those usually 


1 Pickman’s experiences with Lombroso were discussed in La Civilta Cattolica, 
1890, vi, ser. xiv, pp. 285-311. Further details about Pickman and his perfor- 
mances will be found in Heuzé (219, pp. 61 ff.) and Tocquet (220, pp. 77-78 ; 
294-295). 
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associated with Spiritualism, it will be convenient to devote a few 
pages to an account of the extraordinary case of Alexis and Adolphe 
Didier, two of the most remarkable magnetic subjects of the century. 

Up to the present time there has appeared, I think, no connected 
narrative of these two and no analysis of their performances. Un- 
fortunately, most of the French material dealing with them was 
printed in Parisian and provincial newspapers and, since no index to 
these exists, it would not be possible to discover many of the accounts 
preserved without so much labour that the time expended would 
hardly be worth the results achieved.1 

On the other hand a good deal of valuable material is to be found 
in books and journals published in England ; and these, together 
with some French accounts, give a reliable and detailed record of 
their exploits from which we can gather a picture of what they did 
and what were the major higher phenomena which they demon- 
strated in many parts of Europe. We will begin with the more 
famous of the two brothers, Alexis. 

We first hear of Alexis Didier in the early 1840s, when he was 
serving as a clerk in a Parisian office where J. B. Marcillet, a former 
cavalry officer, managed a business of roulage, that is to say of a 
transport contractor. Alexis happened to be present at an exhibi- 
tion of magnetism in Paris and was asked to come up on the platform 
and act as a subject. He did so and was so good a subject that 
Marcillet decided to try himself and became his magnetizer. Ricard 
is also said to have contributed to his training as a somnambule but 
it was Marcillet? who helped his subject to give public performances 
which rapidly became famous on account of the very remarkable 
phenomena that occurred. 

The fact that both Alexis and his brother Adolphe were appa- 
rently such remarkable magnetic subjects may perhaps have been 
due to their family background. Their father had the reputation of 
being an extraordinary subject. On reading the daily paper it was 
said that he often used to fall into the magnetic state spontaneously 
and then, having dropped the newspaper, continued to read it 
aloud as if he had it still in front of him. The children used to 


t For example, a long account is in the Journal de Cherbourg for 24 July 1845. 

? It appears that, according to Delaage in his introduction to Didier’s book 
(221) published in 1856, one of his magnetizers was “ a charming young lady 
with a gracious spirit and elegant manners who was not only gifted with a taste 
for magnetic science, but was endowed with a rare power of fascination ”. This 
lady does not appear in any of the accounts of his performances that I have read. 
It is possible that she only worked with him in France. For details of Marcillet 
see Gentil (222). 
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amuse themselves when their father was in this state by removing 
the paper to another room, but he continued to read it aloud just 
as before. It was maintained that this was not a rare occurrence 
but used to happen constantly and indeed almost every day. 

As was the case with so many of the somnambules of the period, 
Alexis in his demonstrations presented examples of playing a game 
of cards and reading while the use of his eyes was supposed to be 
excluded by various forms of blindfold ; divining the contents of 
sealed boxes ; travelling clairvoyance of a most unusual, precise 
and detailed description ; the recovery of lost or stolen objects with 
the indication where they had been and who had taken them ; and 
other minor manifestations of similar nature. 

In 1844 Marcillet’s son was at a private tutor’s house in England 
so the opportunity was taken to bring Alexis over and hold a large 
number of séances. The accounts of these provide us with the most 
detailed description of the Didiers’ phenomena, with the exception 
of accounts of one or more long sittings among the French records. 
To give the reader a picture of a typical sitting with Alexis, we will 
take an example sent to the English journal The Zoist and printed 
in its issue for July 1844, which can be compared with another 
excellent account (223) of a sitting in France written by Cordellier- 
Delanoue in 1851. 

The account was given by Mr. E. S. Symes of London and was 
written a few days after the meeting had taken place. 


“ M. Alexis, probably 18 or 19 years of age, was placed in a reclining 
chair, and his mesmeriser, M. Marcillet, stood at a distance of a yard 
from him, and gazed intently at his eyes. In about a minute the 
patient began to exhibit twitchings of the whole body and slight con- 
vulsive movements of the face, and then gradually fell off into the 
mesmeric state, which was deepened by the operator making a few 
longitudinal passes from the head downwards over the body. Before 
the state of clairvoyance came on—for this appears to come on. gradually, 
and to increase in power the longer it continues —M. Marcillet produced 
a stiffening of the different extremities, and removed it at pleasure. So 
powerful was this, that as the youth sat in his chair with the legs extended 
horizontally, a gentleman present stood upon his unsupported thighs 
apparently without inconveniencing him. After a very few minutes, 
the operator having declared his patient to be in a state of clairvoyance, 
two of the visitors proceeded to bandage his eyes; first placing a 
quantity of wadding over each eye, they tied a handkerchief tightly 
round his head, two other handkerchiefs were then tied diagonally one 
over each eye, and different visitors having satisfied themselves that 
vision in the ordinary way was impossible, it was proposed that he 
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Alexis Didier 


Reproduced from his book (Ref. 221) 


[To face p. 160 


should play a game of écarté. Dr. Elliotson having sent out for a new 
pack of cards, the youth opened them and began discarding the small 
cards; this he did as quickly as if his eyes had been uncovered. I 
observed that he discarded two sevens, but these were his only mistakes. 
Captain Daniell was his opponent, and he played a game with perfect 
correctness. I next sat down myself and played a game with him, but 
by this time his powers seemed to have increased, for he frequently 
played without turning his cards, merely spreading them before him on 
the table with the backs upwards, and I detected only one mistake, 
such as might have occurred to any one—he discarded a trump card. 
Mr. Jerdan next took the cards, and now the youth showed that he 
could tell cards in his opponent’s hand as well as his own. A large 
folio book was then placed upright on the table, so as to form a screen 
between the players. Mr. Jerdan dealt, and played his cards behind 
this screen, so that it would be quite impossible for any one in their 
relative positions to see the card played in the ordinary manner. 
Alexis, however, played to him without a single error. 

Some books having been brought up out of the Doctor’s library, 
a volume of Montaigne was placed in Alexis’s hand, which he opened 
at random, and after holding it for a few seconds before his face, placed 
the book in the hands of a bystander, and read correctly a line which he 
pointed at. A large book of plates, &c., was then opened before him. 
Alexis described correctly one of the plates, and then taking a handker- 
chief from the table, as he turned over the leaf with one hand he with 
the other drew the handkerchief across the page in a heap, so as to cover 
a great portion of the letter-press, and asked the bystanders which part 
he should read. I myself pointed to a spot which was covered with 
several folds of the handkerchief, and immediately, without any hesita- 
tion, he read a whole line correctly. 

M. Marcillet next proposed that he should describe some plates 
held at the back of his head, but these experiments were only partially 
successful, as was afterwards the case when he attempted to point out 
the situation of the hands of watches by turning only the backs of them 
towards his eyes. 

Captain Daniell took his hand and requested Alexis to go mentally 
with him into the drawing room of his father’s house and describe it. 
Alexis described correctly the situation of the door, windows, fireplace, 
&c., the colour of the curtains, the number of ornaments over the 
chimney-piece, the number and situations of the pictures, &c., &c., 
and his attention having been directed to a particular picture, he 
described the subject of it. Captain Daniell thought him wrong at 
the time as to the colour of the curtains, but I have seen a note from 
Captain Daniell, stating that on returning home he found that Alexis 
was right.” 

In continuing the account of this sitting, Mr. Symes stated 
that the Hon. Edmund Phipps tried a similar experiment, but 
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that he understood Mr. Phipps to say that he was not equally 
successful. On the other hand, Mr. H. G. Atkinson, a well-known 
magnetizer and phrenologist, who was apparently at the same 
sitting, described the test given to Phipps and adds that Phipps 
was satisfied at the power of clairvoyance as demonstrated by 
Alexis. In this test Alexis described Phipps’ house in Park Lane, 
London, 


“ in many points with singular correctness ; but what was most remark- 
able, he said, among other things, that he saw a picture of a battle 
opposite the fire-place in the drawing room,—he saw men on horseback 
with spears and helmets, describing the whole very distinctly and 
correctly, and particularly insisted that there was a figure in the centre 
of the picture with a crown on the head and a truncheon in his hand 
leading on the battle, which Mr. Phipps denied, but the boy insisted 
that he was right, and that if Mr. P. would look when he went home, he 
would find it, for that he saw it distinctly. I dined with Mr. Phipps 
that evening, and we examined the picture together, and found that the 
somnambulist was quite correct, as well as with respect to some curious 
points described in another picture, which Mr. Phipps had never 
remarked before, but of too striking and curious a nature to be the 
effects of a lucky guess.” 


Another sitting shortly after that described by Mr. Symes, which 
was at the house of the famous Dr. John Elliotson in London, took 
place at the house of Lord Adare and a somewhat critical account 
of what occurred was printed in The Zoist following the letter of Mr. 
Symes. In this account it was stated that, 


“ His eyes were not satisfactorily bandaged in our opinion; the 
bandages were well placed but not firmly, so that after a while perhaps 
he might have seen if he would. But he played badly ; doing what 
nobody else could have done who did not see, but making blunders 
every now and then, not one of which he would have made had he seen 
like other people and been an impostor. A word was written on paper 
and then so carefully folded that to see it was impossible. He after 
great difficulty made it all out. He first made out d and a, and was 
long divided between m and n ; twice he pronounced the whole word, 
and twice doubted ; but at last felt sure and fixed on Danton,—which it 
was. ‘The gentleman who wrote the word was the only person who 
knew it. 

The power was on Alexis at times only ; coming in gushes or flashes, 
as forced states of the living body do ;—pain, convulsions, flashes of 
light, noise in the ears, emotion, and even the inspirations of genius. 
This should be carefully remembered. The state is a forced state: 
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and though, if strong, it is more uniform ; if weak, it will flicker. It 
must also be remembered, that he unfortunately thinks aloud ; names 
each appearance and thought as it presents itself to him, and therefore 
seems to guess ; whereas he is like a man reading an ill-written letter, 
or looking at very distant objects, —who fancies one word or object and 
then another, till at last he is satisfied what the real one is. He, there- 
fore, is often apparently in great error when he first speaks; and, 
though nothing be said by others, he goes on correcting himself. It 
would be well if clairvoyants said nothing and had nothing said to them, 
till they felt themselves certain. ... 

A drawing of a house was placed behind him, and he at last correctly 
described it as a house of two floors and four windows. The half-length 
portrait of a preacher in a gown was placed behind him, and at last he 
correctly stated that it was a half-length portrait of a man with a strange 
tunic, and his hair drawn down at the sides, though he once fancied he 
saw a crown upon the head. When asked what sort of eyes they were, 
he instantly replied, ‘ There are spectacles and large ones too ; ? and 
this was all correct. Another drawing was placed behind him, and he 
at once correctly said that there were two lines of words beneath it. 
With two drawings he failed, and would not consider them long enough 
to judge accurately. A large portfolio was placed before him, and he 
said it contained only a piece of paper doubled together, and of a certain 
size, and placed in a certain part,—in all which he was perfectly correct. 
But the following trial astonished every one. Two lines were enclosed 
between two leaves of paper, and these were put into an envelope. He 
did not read the whole, as he did two lines through a doubled pocket 
handkerchief at Dr. Elliotson’s, but he named two words of the whole, 
and declared he would stick three pins into each. On taking the leaves 
out of the envelope and opening them, it was actually found that he had 
named the right words, and stuck three pins accurately into each. 
Lastly, a book was presented to him, enclosed in three sheets of paper, 
and he read aloud the words Le chemin de fer, which were upon the cover. 
The words were not at all discernible through the envelopes, and the 
sensation in the company was extraordinary.” 


From the account of this sitting, it would appear that Alexis 
was very probably in a genuine magnetic state and that, after he 
had apparently fallen into trance, the events of the sitting can be 
divided into distinct divisions. First of all there was the playing 
of écarté, which was nearly always recorded as being the first 
phenomenon to be demonstrated. After the game came the reading 
of books under various conditions and other phenomena, such as 
describing pictures held behind his head and the time indicated by 
watches when only the backs were turned towards him. After 
these tests had been completed there came examples of travelling 
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clairvoyance at which Alexis was probably the best exponent of his 
period. 

In the later account at Adare’s house, which was probably 
written by Elliotson himself, it will be observed that certain criticisms 
were made and we shall see later that these criticisms were repeated 
by other writers and are of some considerable importance in any 
estimate of the validity of the manifestations in question. It will 
be observed that the blindfolding appeared to have been very 
unsatisfactory, it being clear that it was possible that he was able 
to use his normal eyesight on occasion. Moreover, the statement is 
made that Alexis thought aloud and therefore appeared to guess, 
which led, very often, to considerable errors at the beginning and, 
although nothing was said by those present, he went on correcting 
himself. The author added to these statements the observation that 
it would be much better if clairvoyants said nothing until they were 
certain and that members of the audience should also be silent. It 
is quite clear from these remarks that Alexis might have been able 
to gain a great deal of information from members of the audience 
themselves without their knowing what they were doing and, 
indeed, this source of error remains a common one to the present 
day. 

From what we know of the general history of Alexis, it is clear 
that his exhibitions were both public and private and there appear 
never to have been any properly controlled scientific series of tests 
as had been attempted by the earlier French Commissions. Even 
when Dr. Forbes made some attempts at better conditions in his 
sittings with Alexis and Adolphe in 1844 and 1845, which we shall 
mention later, the meetings were attended by numbers of persons 
who came largely out of curiosity and who, for the most part, were 
quite uninterested in the more serious aspects of the question. 
Under these conditions, no systematic work could clearly be under- 
taken. Moreover, in spite of protests by British magnetizers, 
Marcillet made Alexis sometimes perform four times a day ; and 
Elliotson went so far as to say that it might be better to “ stand aloof 
from him and M. Marcillet ” if such things still continued. The 
increasing failures of Alexis in London might possibly have been due 
to the fatigue and exhaustion from which he was suffering at the 
end of his visit, since, if any of his powers were genuine, it would be 
difficult to believe that he could have exercised them day after day 
for several hours on each occasion. 

The literature on Alexis is so voluminous that it will be possible 
here only to select some representative examples of his work and 
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then deal with the objections that were made at the time of the 
validity of his claims. We will first deal with the playing of écarte, 
which nearly always preceded the later demonstrations of the 
higher phenomena. For this exhibition, Alexis was usually blind- 
folded and the methods employed seem to have varied very con- 
siderably. The most usual procedure seems to have been to have 
the eyes covered with cotton wadding and then three handkerchiefs 
tied round the head, so as to cover the whole surface from above 
the eyebrows to the point of the nose, as described by Lee (224) in 
his report of an account of the sitting in Hove, Sussex, on 22 
January 1849. Sometimes, however, the blindfolding was much 
more elaborate, as in the case of the séance in July 1844, at the 
house of Mr. J. Auldjo, F.R.S., on which the report was drawn up 
immediately after the sitting and printed by The Zoist in its issue 
of January 1845, pp. 521 ff. 

In this instance, the eyes of the somnambulist were covered with 
two circular pieces of chamois leather, well moistened with gum. 
The leather was so placed as to cover the ball of the eye (the upper 
eyelid being closed over the ball), the eyebrows, and the cheek down 
to the edge of the nostril ; over the leather was placed a quantity 
of cotton, covering the whole, and extending to the mouth. The 
silk handkerchiefs were then tied over, so that two were across the 
eyes transversely, coming on each side below the nose, and by the 
corners of the mouth, and under the ears. The third was bound 
round the head horizontally over the other, covering the top of the 
nose, and was tied over the ears, keeping the other two in their 
position, There was thus left only space sufficient for respiration, 
and every one in the room felt certain that his eyes were covered in 
such a manner that it was impossible for him to see through any 
movements or contortions of the cheek. He was not seen to make 
any or attempt to displace the bandaging, and particular care was 
taken to prevent his interfering with it. 

On those occasions when objections were made to the usual 
method (as, according to Lee, happened at the séance in Brighton 
on 26 January 1849), Alexis appeared annoyed since, in this instance, 
it was proposed to cover his face completely, a method which must 
have effectually prevented him from looking downward through the 
crevices at the side of the nose, which would seem to have been very 
easy under ordinary conditions. However that may be, it must be 
remembered that when the eminent French conjurer, Robert- 
Houdin, had his famous sittings with Alexis in 1847, he professed 
himself convinced of the efficacy of his blindfolding ; and under 
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these conditions Alexis was able to tell him correctly the names of 
cards from new packs brought by the conjurer and which were 
lying face downwards on the table. 

After the games of écarté, the next item was usually a further 
exhibition of eyeless-vision of a somewhat different kind. The 
following are some representative examples of the reading of words 
and sentences within books. In a séance in London in July 1844, 
a number of persons were present, among them Lord Adare, the 
father of Lord Dunraven, who had such extraordinary experiences 
with D. D. Home. The eyes of Alexis were bandaged in the usual 
way, with cotton wool and handkerchiefs coming to below the nose. 
In his notes (225, pp. 510-511) Adare stated that after 


“ various performances with cards, a book was opened and held up- 
right before him, which he read with great rapidity. He was then 
asked to read some words through several pages, and a book was 
opened ; he felt about on the page with his fingers, and said ‘ Literature 
Espagnol”. [sic] We found these words twenty-seven leaves off.” 


In this account it will be observed that Adare does not provide 
us with enough information about the various conditions to enable 
us to judge in any way of the validity of the phenomena, and this, 
unfortunately, is nearly always the same with the records that have 
come down to us. 

The next case is very curious and throws some light on the 
mentality of the sitters who were present at a séance in London on 


g July 1844. 


“ But the most interesting and valuable experiment was the following, 
because the gentleman who applied it, one of the most sceptical, had 
declared that he should be perfectly satisfied of the genuine clairvoyance 
of Alexis if it succeeded. This gentleman took from his pocket a small 
French book, entitled, ‘ Le petit Carême de Massillon,’ [i.e. Petit Carême, the 
famous sermon by J. B. Massillon] and desired Alexis to read the title 
page, over which he had placed firmly a sheet of writing paper doubled 
so as effectually to conceal the print from ordinary vision. Alexis 
applied the book to his chest, afterwards to the back of his head, and in 
a very gradual manner, but in a short time, read the title correctly.” 


1 For an account of these sittings at which Robert-Houdin was completely 
baffled by what he had observed, see Mirville (95, i, pp. 28-42) and A. S. Morin 
(46, pp. 178 #.). If Alexis under these conditions was able to see at all, it was 
perhaps possible that he read the cards if they had been raised and thus reflected 
from the surface of a polished table-top, although Robert-Houdin neglected to 
say what kind of top the table had, an omission which some might perhaps con- 
sider significant. 
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In this test we are told that Alexis was asked to read the title 
page of a book over which a piece of paper had been laid, but what 
we are not told is whether the book was bound or unbound, or 
whether the title appeared on the hard cover or on the wrapper. 
As described, therefore, the evidence is completely worthless. 

Another example of a test of this sort was one given at a séance 
in Hove, Sussex, on 22 January 1849, and which was reported in a 
Brighton newspaper (226) and partly reprinted by Lee (224) in his 
account of the Hastings and Brighton series. 

In his experiment, a physician had brought a copy of F. P. G. 
Guizot’s L’ Histoire de la révolution d’ Angleterre (227), but unfortunately 
the edition was not given and thus I have not been able to verify 
the statements made. Having approached Alexis, the physician 
placed the book open upon the forehead of Alexis. The account 
then continues : 


“The page was 236; and he pronounced distinctly the words, ‘ La 
guerre prochaine n’était plus douteuse’. ‘The writer had a duplicate copy of 
the book in his hand, and found these words in the middle of the page, 
just on the spot where the line would touch the perceptive organs. 
The same experiment was repeated with respect to page 282, where 
Alexis rapidly read off the very unlikely sentence, ‘ Reading se rendit en 
dix jours. In both cases all care was taken to prevent a glimpse at the 
required phrase, especially so far as M. Marcillet was concerned, while 
the company were known to each other, and nearly all ‘ in opposition,’ 
and the bandaged condition of the clairvoyant seemed to preclude sight 
in that quarter. 


A still more astonishing feat followed. The bandages having 
been removed, the book was opened—anywhere ; it happened to be at 
p. 289. M. Marcillet requested Dr. — to signify at how many pages 
farther on the clairvoyant should read aloud : he said ten, and accord- 
ingly, with difficulty, no doubt, and hesitation, but still with truth, 
Alexis read a few words of p. 299, looking intently all the while on 
p. 280, as if reading through so many printed pages. This experiment was 
repeated with the partial failure of a mistake as to the page ; and in 
this instance it was thought possible that even unmesmerised optics 
might have caught a sentence while rapidly turning the leaves of a 
book.” 


Having already briefly mentioned the attempts by Dr. Forbes to 
make a series of critical observations during some séances with Alexis 
which he attended, it may be of some interest to say something about 
his accounts, since they constitute one of the few critical surveys in 
English or in French. 
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Among the most noteworthy of the physicians in the mid- 
nineteenth century in England was Sir John Forbes (1787-1861), 
Fellow of the Royal Society and physician to the Queen’s Household. 
He had had a distinguished medical career and was the chief 
founder of the British and Foreign Medical Review which had a wide 
circulation among physicians and surgeons. He was one of those 
who, when mesmerism became popular in England, attacked it 
vigorously, thereby incurring the wrath of mesmerists generally and 
above all those in the medical profession who, like John Elliotson, 
were distinguished in their own fields and also enthusiastic exponents 
of the mesmeric art. 

At first Forbes, evidently strongly influenced by the example of 
his sceptical medical colleagues, was inclined to doubt the genuine- 
ness of the magnetic state itself, a point of view that could hardly 
be maintained permanently on account of the irrefutable evidence 
presented by the fact of anaesthesia in the magnetic trance. It was 
only by degrees that Forbes began to realize that there was something 
more in mesmerism than he had at first thought, and consequently 
his scepticism became weaker regarding the mesmeric state itself 
but remained when it was a question of the higher phenomena. 
He clearly was unable to believe in such claims as eyeless-vision, 
travelling clairvoyance and prevision generally. A friend of the 
famous physiologist, William B. Carpenter,* he took the opportunity 
of attending the séances of prominent magnetic subjects when they 
visited London and in 1844 he saw Alexis who, accompanied by his 
magnetizer, J. B. Marcillet, was holding meetings in a small concert 
hall in Mortimer Street during the early afternoons. Forbes 
attended two exhibitions by Alexis and in the following year four 
trials with Adolphe Didier, his brother, and it is with all these 
séances that his accounts deal. 

In the first experiment with Alexis, a point that Forbes noted was 
that when the legs of the subject were extended and shown to be 
rigid by the fact that a gentleman was asked to stand on them, the 
person only partially stood on them and not entirely, a feat which 
Forbes thought could be done by anyone with practice. The next 
part of the programme was the playing of écarté with the eyes 
bandaged. Alexis played readily and well, winning the game, and 
at times revealing the cards that his partner held. This experiment 
had been described repeatedly but what other observers do not 
seem to have recorded was the fact, duly noted by Forbes, that 


1 For Carpenter’s account of these sittings, see (212, pp. 76 ff.). 
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Alexis repeatedly failed “and made glaring mistakes”? in his 
guesses. With regard to this part of the demonstration, Forbes saw 
that the whole point was whether the clairvoyant could see under 
the bandage, and he came to the conclusion that he did see, or 
might have seen. He also noted that when the blindfold was being 
applied Alexis repeatedly touched and shifted the bandages and, 
before they were removed, he pressed a knuckle forcibly over the 
bandage into the hollow of each eye, as if to close a portion that 
might have been removed. 

The next experiment, after the bandages had been removed, 
was reading in a book through a certain number of pages, that is to 
say, telling what words (two or three) would be found opposite a 
certain point indicated on the open page, some pages farther on. 
This effect was presented several times, but Forbes found it in- 
conclusive as a definitive test. First, the words named by him 
under the point indicated on the open page were in no instance 
found exactly in this position and in trying to find them Alexis was 
quite satisfied if he found the word anywhere, on any part of the 
page. Secondly, Forbes noticed that in every case before he named 
the word to be found, he turned over a number of leaves in a careless 
fashion in such a way that it was quite easy to see sideways into the 
book and thus to catch sight of a few words. Concerning this, 
Forbes pointed out that it was only the first of the tests which could 
be considered really valid, as while turning over the pages he could 
catch a glimpse of words that could be used for subsequent trials. 
In this connection it was also noticed that in searching for the words 
Alexis only looked at the parts of the book which had been turned over. 

The failure of Alexis to convince Dr. Forbes aroused keen 
opposition and The Zoist printed numerous attacks on him and his 
changing attitudes towards animal magnetism. ‘Thus in 1844 an 
article (228) was published severely criticizing him, to be followed 
later by another dealing with what The Zoist called his “ rubbish ”, 
and which was reprinted by that journal in October 1844. Simi- 
larly, the journal reprinted part of a letter (229) Marcillet had sent 
to The Medical Times attacking Forbes and questioning his observa- 
tions. 

We now pass to sealed letter and billet reading. The first 
instance is interesting inasmuch as it illustrates the alleged harmful 
effects of scepticism on the success of somnambules when demon- 
strating clairvoyance. This example took place at the house of 
Mr. Auldjo, already mentioned, whose notes (225, pp. 521-529) 
describe the incident. 
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“ His eyes were now open, and after a few minutes’ delay a sealed 
envelope was given him by a gentleman who had brought it with him, 
and could not divulge to any one present what it contained ; after 
examining it some time, he said there were two words, but they might, 
also, pass for one ; that they were French ; he said if the gentleman 
who wrote it, and who, he said, was so firm an unbeliever that his 
influence affected him, would go into the next room, and whisper it to 
the lady of the house, and she would come and give him her hand he 
would be able to write the word for her. This being done, he wrote 
the word clairvoyance ; she said he was wrong. ‘True, said he, ‘I 
ought to have written it on the envelope, clairvoyant,’ and so corrected 
it. On opening the envelope, the word was found to be correct, written 
on a sheet of note paper, folded up.” 


In this test, the word was on a piece of folded paper inside the 
envelope, which was opened after the word had been read, and this 
appears to have been a good test, if we can assume that the lady in 
question did not tell Alexis what the word was. Failures when 
so-called “sceptics” proposed tests seem to have been fairly 
common with Alexis. Thus attempts to read contents of envelopes 
containing bank-notes which were to be the property of the som- 
nambule if read correctly were often failures. Two such tests were 
proposed at Brighton in January 1849. In this case a Mr. B. pre- 
sented Alexis with a packet which, he said, contained a banknote 
on which was written a sentence and the note would become the 
somnambulist’s property if he could decipher the sentence. 

Alexis said he saw printing on greyish paper ; wrote down a 
word, but declined to say whether it was right or not. He could 
not make out any of the others, owing, it was said, to the imperfect 
rapport axising from the scepticism of the proposer. The same 
result followed with reference to a similar challenge (ten pound 
note enclosed) from another sitter, Mr. Drummond, who, Alexis 
said, was a more confirmed sceptic than Mr. B. He wrote down 
some letters, Mr. D. refusing to assist in any way by mentioning 
whether they were right or wrong. On opening the paper the 
words “ trés apropos”? appeared written on a piece of card ; not in 
any way corresponding to the letters which Alexis had previously 
written. Marcillet said that he would not have any more money 
tests, both because the persons offering such were always avowed 
sceptics, and also because the somnambulist, knowing there was 
something at stake in which he was individually concerned, was 
almost sure to have his lucidity impaired when dealing with them. 

In commenting upon these tests, Mr. W. H. Parsons, who was 
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present, wrote to Elliotson in March 1849 (230, p. 93), saying that 
he was disappointed, for he confidently expected that Alexis would 
be able to succeed, adding the words, “ but I am more than ever 
convinced of the extraordinary and, as yet, unaccountable power 
which scepticism has in obstructing the faculty. I believe that, if a 
determined sceptic have only held in his hand an object intended for 
a test of lucidity, it will, in some instances, be sufficient to nullify 
the efforts of a clairvoyante ; but this is precisely the line of argu- 
ment which unbelievers call begging the whole question ”’. 

The accounts of sealed letter and billet reading are usually so 
vague that it is impossible to discuss them in any detail as sufficient 
facts are hardly ever given. At a test at which Dr. Forbes was 
present, he stated that Alexis examined such a letter closely, putting 
it up to his face, turning it over and over and even partially opening 
it more than once. He did not, however, open it completely. 
After a great deal more moving it about and asking questions of the 
lady, as if wishing to get some help from her answers, he finally 
gave up and said he could not read it (231, p. 7). Later, in sum- 
ming up his conclusions, Forbes stressed the attempts that Alexis 
was constantly making to get information from those present and 
also, when he could, to obtain normal information from the objects 
themselves. For example, when dealing with the folded papers, 
he constantly moved them about, shading his face with his hands 
and very slightly unfolding the edges of the billets. It seemed to 
him quite evident that with less observant persons Alexis might have 
succeeded in glimpsing the contents within. Moreover, Forbes 
thought that there was some evidence that Alexis had several 
friends in the room, although he would not go so far as to call them 
confederates. The whole affair to Forbes “ bore the complexion 
of trickery ” (p. 13) and lacked any attempt at that precision 
necessary in scientific enquiries. Failure often occurred in cases 
where both collusion and normal vision were totally excluded and 
success occurred just where this exclusion was not possible. He 
maintained that not a single unequivocal example of genuine 
clairvoyance was exhibited and to him the whole exhibition gave no 
evidence whatever that Alexis had paranormal powers of any kind. 
Not only did Forbes note all these suspicious circumstances but he 
saw that the audience were eager to help out the subject in every 
way that they could ; and since the position of many in the hall 
prevented them from seeing the details of a whole series of compli- 
cated actions, their accounts of what they had seen were hardly to 
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Whatever Forbes may have seen with Alexis, it would seem that 
occasionally tests were given to which his objections could not 
properly apply. One of the best of these was that recorded by Mr. 
E. W. Cox, one of the best known English lawyers of the period, 
who was interested in both mesmeric and spiritualistic phenomena 
and sat with many of the mediums working at the time. He 
arranged with a friend living at some distance to write a word of 
twelve letters on a piece of paper, put it in an envelope and put this 
in five others, made of thick brown paper, each of which was to be 
sealed. The packet was then sent to Cox, who presented it to 
Alexis and placed it on his forehead. In under four minutes 
Alexis announced the word, which was subsequently verified by the 
person who had written it. 

Here again we have no information on which we can judge the 
precise value of this case. Superficially it seems watertight. It 
may well be so, but we should like to know some more details of the 
whole arrangement. Cox says so little that we do not even know 
what the word was. 

Having described this incident (232, ii, p. 167), Cox goes on to 
say that a member of his household staff was able to play cards with 
eyes bandaged just as well as Alexis. This seems to show that eyeless- 
vision must have been quite common in those days, as the same story 
was recorded in other places. It seems to me, however, that rather 
than accept the commonplace nature of eyeless-vision it would 
be more reasonable to suppose that the investigators still trusted in 
an ineffective blindfold, which they had been doing since at least 
1814 and were still doing in 1967.1 

Another of the more striking feats of Alexis was his demonstra- 
tion of recording the contents of boxes, tests that were almost 
invariably attempted at his meetings. Some of these are very 
difficult to explain normally. We will start with the case of Colonel 
Llewellyn’s bone. 

This sitting was held in July 1844, and we have two accounts of 
it, both by eye-witnesses. The first was by the Rev. G. Sandby, a 
well-known English writer on magnetism and a firm believer in the 
higher phenomena. He sent an account of the incident to The 
Medical Times (13 July 1844), later reprinted (225, pp. 508-509) 
and Lord Adare, the host of the party, sent his notes to Elliotson, 


1 For an excellent account of billet readings and descriptions of articles 
taken from the sitters’ pockets, see the accounts of the séances with Victor 
Hugo and Alexandre Dumas in the Journal du Magnétisme, 1847, vi, pp. 146- 
154. 
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who submitted them to The Zoist, where they were printed in 
volume IT (pp. 510-511). 
Speaking of Colonel Llewellyn, Sandby stated that he was : 


“ An officer, of long standing in the army, who was severely wounded 
at Waterloo, and is well known in the highest military circles, was one 
of the company present. He was an unbeliever, and knew nothing of 
mesmerism, and had never seen or scarcely heard of Alexis,—but having 
been accidentally invited to join the party, and been told that the young 
man had the power of reading through opaque objects, he determined 
to bring his talent rigidly to the test. 

He produced a morocco case, eight inches long, and an inch and a 
half thick, looking like a surgical instrument case, or a small jewel-case. 
It was placed in the hands of Alexis, who held it for a short time in 
silence, and then gradually and slowly gave the following description :— 

‘The object within the case is a hard substance.’ ‘ It is folded in an 
envelope.’ ‘The envelope is whiter than the thing itself” (The 
envelope was a piece of silver-paper.) ‘ It is a kind of ivory.’ ‘ It has 
a point (piquè) [sic] at one end’ (which is the case). ‘It is a bone.’ 
‘Taken from a body ’—‘ From a human body ’—‘ From your body.’ 
‘The bone has been separated and cut, so as to leave a flat side.’ 

This was true: the bone, which was a piece of the colonel’s leg, 
and sawed off after the wound, is flat towards the part that enclosed the 
marrow. 

Here, Alexis removed the piece of bone from the case, and placed 
his finger on a part, and said, ‘ The ball struck here.’ (True.) 

‘ It was an extraordinary ball, as to its effect.” ‘ You received three 
separate injuries at the same moment.’ (Which was the case, for the 
ball broke or burst into three pieces, and injured the colonel in three 
places in the same leg.) ‘ You were wounded in the early part of the 
day, whilst charging the enemy.’ (Which was the fact.) 

Here the description ended ; and what does the sceptic reply to our 
statement? That M. Marcillet, as a colleague, was assisting Alexis? 
M. Marcillet, in common with every other person in the room, was 
himself ignorant of what the case contained.—That the gallant officer 
was in collusion? It were a waste of time to meet so monstrous a 
suggestion.—That Alexis had learned by accident, and before-hand, 
what the case contained? The thing was impossible: no one in the 
room was aware of the contents : only two or three persons present were 
acquainted with the colonel, and he and Alexis had never before met.” 


Adare’s account reads as follows : 


“ Col. Llewellyn, who was I believe rather sceptical, produced a 
morocco case, something like a surgical instrument case. Alexis took 
it, placed it to his stomach, and said ‘ The object is a hard substance, 
not white, enclosed in something more white than itself. It is a bone, 
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taken from a greater body ; a human bone,—yours ; it has been sepa- 
rated, and cut so as to leave a flat side” Alexis opened the case, took 
out a piece of bone wrapped in silver-paper, and said, ‘ The ball struck 
here ; it was an extraordinary ball in effect; you received three 
separate injuries at the same moment ; the bone was broken into three 
pieces ; you were wounded early in the day, whilst engaged in charging 
the enemy.’ He also described the dress of the soldiers, and was right 
in all these particulars. This excited the astonishment of all the 


bystanders, especially the gallant Colonel. 

This account is drawn up not only from my own notes, but from 
Col. Llewellyn’s statement made after the séance, and from a written 
account given me by a lady who was sitting close by.” 


In commenting upon this case, which was certainly very re- 
markable, Podmore (31, p. 178) stated that “ It seems clear from the 
concurrent testimony of the two witnesses that Alexis did not open 
the packet until he had fully described the contents, and that he did 
not gain his information from hints inadvertently let drop by the 
bystanders. There remains the possibility that Alexis had some- 
how learnt particulars of the proposed test beforehand. Colonel 
Llewellyn may have unsuspectingly taken the respectable M. 
Marcillet into his confidence ; or Alexis and his manager may have 
bribed servants or employed private inquiry agents.” 

This kind of criticism does not seem to me to be very helpful. 
It would appear that if Colonel Llewellyn had brought the case as 
a test, he would hardly have told Marcillet the details given by 
Alexis and the same objection would arise in the case of the few 
persons present who were acquainted with him. The possibility 
exists, however, and it is one that Podmore had not thought of, 
that the Colonel had presented the same box to another somnam- 
bule working in London at the same time and that this person had 
told Alexis, who therefore was prepared for the same test. ‘The 
objection to this possibility is that there is no evidence whatever, as 
far as I know it, to support it. 

Sometimes test after test with boxes was attempted. Thus, at 
Brighton in January 1849, it was recorded by Lee (224, p. 255) that 


“ A lady, Miss C., then gave him a pasteboard box, of which, after some 
difficulty, he correctly described the contents, saying it was very antique, 
a head, or three heads with something round them, not ornaments ; 
that it was on stone, representing a divinity, and after some time drew 
a resemblance, the form of the heads—viz., one large round figure and 
two small profiles, of a man on the right and a woman on the left— 
these being on the reverse. On the box being opened it contained a 
large antique carved stone brooch, representing Medusa’s head with 
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the snakes around it, and on the reverse two small profiles. A smaller 
box was presented to him, which he said contained a similar object to 
the preceding, though not so ancient, and wrote down Socrates, which 
was in fact the head represented, though the lady had been told that it 
was Homer. Captain Ford then gave his card-case, which Alexis said 
contained a large plain gold ring, wider than ordinary wedding rings. 
He also correctly described a portrait, in a morocco case, as representing 
a colonel in uniform, with epaulettes, &c., handsome countenance, and 
said that it was the Captain’s father ; that the portrait was taken when 
he was about 45 years of age ; that he had been long dead, and wrote 
down 1831—whereas he died in 1829. Another small box was offered 
by a lady, which he said contained a carving in wood (after some 
hesitation) of a tomb; that it came from Italy. ‘Rome?’ ‘ No.’ 
‘It had passed, then, through Rome?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘It came from the 
north of Italy, not far from Venice ; had been referred to by Lord 
Byron and other poets ;’ and he at lenght wrote ‘ Verona,’ the object 
being in fact a miniature copy of Juliet’s tomb in that city.’ 


Again, in the same year, it was stated (224, p. 267) that a lady 


“ next gave a box, which after short hesitation he said, ‘ contained a 
chaplet or chain ; that it was made of lead and copper ; that it was not 
worn or used by the lady, and he could not tell its use ; that it was made 
in the direction of Switzerland, in Austria ; had been to Vienna, and 
was worn down the front of the body!’ At length he said, ‘ it was 
employed against the cholera,’ which was the case. ‘The chain of alter- 
nate links of copper and lead, then taken from the box, was stated to be 
a charm against cholera and other complaints, and was worn in 
Austria...” 


At the series of sittings at which Forbes was present, he, knowing 
that boxes were used, had himself taken half a dozen small con- 
tainers, folded papers and sealed envelopes, each containing a French 
word and so wrapped up that it appeared impossible to see through 
them. These were on the table in front of Alexis and Forbes 
repeatedly tried to get Marcillet to present one of them to his 
subject, but unfortunately some excuse was always made. After 
many attempts, however, Forbes was successful in getting a lady 
who was favoured by the subject to take one of his own boxes and 
present it as a test. At first, Alexis refused to attempt to read the 
word inside, for the reason that the lady presenting it did not 
herself know what it was. Consequently, she went to one side of the 
hall to examine the word and he followed her and saw her take the 
paper with the word on it from the box and look at it. Since when 
doing this she was surrounded by a number of persons, it seemed 


1 The trough baselessly named the Tomba di Giulietta. 
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clear to Forbes that a friend of Alexis might have seen it and 
thereby conveyed it to the subject. When it was returned to the 
subject he declared that it was a word of five, seven or eight letters, 
finally deciding on five. Forbes begged the lady not to give any 
indication as to whether this was right on wrong although it was 
clear that she wished to help the subject in any way. Alexis then 
said that the word ended with the letters -żon and tried his best to 
get the lady to help him out with the rest, but Forbes continued to 
press the lady not to reveal anything, and Alexis wrote on a paper 
-ion and then attached certain prefixes, finally writing the word 
motion or something like it. Unfortunately, Forbes had to leave at 
this juncture for an appointment, but he was satisfied that the word 
which was actually discussion had been partially conveyed to Alexis 
by one of the company who had seen the ending (231, p. 11). 

There seems little doubt that in his attempts to disclose the 
contents of sealed boxes Alexis was strikingly successful and it 
appears that in a number of cases any tampering with the box or 
peeping inside can, perhaps, be safely excluded. It is, of course, 
possible to put forward the theory that at public demonstrations 
confederates might have been used, but in the private meetings this 
explanation seems to me so unlikely that I should hesitate to 
consider it seriously. It is not, however, on playing cards blind- 
folded, reading billets or divining the contents of opaque boxes that 
the alleged paranormal powers of Alexis primarily rest. It is on his 
exhibitions of travelling clairvoyance, which are certainly more 
remarkable than those given by any other of the French somnam- 
bules with whom I am acquainted. The following examples will 
illustrate these powers as shown on a number of occasions. The 
first is taken from an account (225, p. 517) from Mr. H. B. Sims, 
who first saw Alexis in Paris in 1843. During the course of the 
sitting, Alexis took his hand in order to put himself en rapport and 
then Sims asked him where he (i.e. Sims) lived. The account then 
reads : 


“ After a good deal of hesitation he said, ‘ North-east of London ; ’ and 
gave the distance very correctly in leagues. He then said, ‘ There is 
a railroad which leads to your part of the country. There are two 
branches to this railroad, and your house is situated on the left branch ; 
and on the right side of that branch—’ He then called for a sheet of 
paper, and began to draw a map of the part of the country he was 
describing. He delineated the railway with great correctness, marking 
the branch which turns off eastward at Stratford, and continuing the 


1 The Rev. H. B. Sims lived at Belmont Rectory, Great Parndon, Essex. 
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other to a point where he said there was a station. He gave a very 
minute account of the position of this station, answering in all points to 
that of Roydon; the river running nearly parallel to it, and the bridge 
immediately in front : and he also described with much truth the general 
character and appearance of the surrounding country, and said that the 
railroad extended only three or four leagues from this point, which is 
the fact. He then marked on his chart another station, a few miles 
farther on, and gave exactly the relative distant [sic] and position of my 
house with these two stations. He then said, ‘ Now let us go to your 
house,’ and proceeded to give a sketch of the road with its various 
turnings. As he approached the house he was more minute, and 
described with singular correctness the sudden descent ; the brook 
about half as wide as the room, the steep ascent on the other side, and 
the gateway on the right hand of the road. He gave the distance of 
the house from the gateway very exactly, mentioned a piece of water 
on the right with ducks upon it, (I keep a few wild-ducks,) and described 
the position of the stables, &c. The perfect accuracy of the whole of 
this minute description was truly astonishing. 

I then asked him if there was any one living in the house during my 
absence from home. He said, ‘ Yes; there was only one person—a 
gentleman,’ (which was the fact) ; and he then proceeded to state his 
age and describe his character and appearance, as correctly as if he had 
been well and personally known to him. I should mention that the 
gentleman who accompanied me was entirely unacquainted with this 
part of England ; that I had not mentioned to him the subject on which 
I proposed to question Alexis ; and, in fact, that neither to him nor to 
any soul in Paris but myself, were the foregoing particulars known.” 


Another remarkable case, if the account can be relied on, is 
one where Alexis gave information unknown to the sitter and which 
the sitter believed was incorrect, yet turned out to be true.? 

Another very interesting test is one that Alexis gave in 1847 in 
the apartments then occupied by Lord Frederick Fitzclarence in 
Paris. Among those present was the English ambassador to 
France, Lord Normanby. Unfortunately the only detailed account 
we have (233, pp. 417-418) was sent to Elliotson by Marcillet him- 
self and, although it is clearly made up from memory, was submitted 
for verification to a friend of Lord Fitzclarence, namely the son of 
Charles F. Bushe (d. 1843), who was at the time Solicitor-General 
for Ireland. Lord Fitzclarence returned the account with the 


1 This case, which was related to Elliotson by a friend who had been with him 
at the University of Cambridge, concerns the loss of the East-India Company’s 
steamer Memnon which left Bombay on 20 July 1843, and was wrecked soon after. 
Since no names are given by Elliotson (225, pp. 483 ff.) we are omitting to give 
the details here. 
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comment that it was quite correct in every particular and, indeed, 
nothing could be much more extraordinary than “ the whole thing 
was in every respect ”’. 

The account reads as follows : 


“Lord Frederick had, up to this moment, been a mere spectator : 
but now broke silence, took the hand of Alexis, and, with his character- 
istic kindness of manner, asked the following question,— 

‘Can you tell me how I was employed the day before yesterday 
with that gentleman ? ? pointing to one of the company. 

“I see you both,’ replied Alexis, ‘ going to the Rue Lazare in a 
carriage : there you take the train and travel to Versailles ; you then 
get into another carriage, which conveys you to St. Cyr. You visit 
the military school, and it was the other gentleman who proposed this 
excursion, he having been educated there.” 

“< All this is admirable, Alexis,’ exclaimed his lordship. ‘Go on. 
Alexis.’ 

“< You return to Versailles ; I see you both enter a pastry-cook’s. 
Your companion eats three little cakes : you take something else.’ 

“ Lord Frederick, perfectly astonished, said, before Alexis had time 
to think, ‘ You are right ; I ate a small piece of bread.’ 

“< You next take the train again and return to Paris. However, 
let us thoroughly understand each other. You started by the railroad 
on the right bank, but you returned by that on the left.’ 

“ The latter circumstance astonished his lordship so much, that he 
not only congratulated us before the whole party, but offered us his high 
patronage on every occasion.” 


An incident with another somnambule which has some similarity 
with the preceding, was recorded by General Francois Joseph 
Noizet in his book (234) on somnambulism and magnetism. He 
had been a disciple of Faria and was also very friendly with 
Bertrand, whose influence may have made him less credulous than 
he might have been. During his long life (he was born in 1792 and 
died in 1885) he had occupied many positions of distinction and was 
a leading authority on fortifications. He was one of those who 
believed in the existence of the magnetic fluid and its action at a 
distance, although he admitted that he had never seen anything 
conclusive himself in this direction and believed that such pheno- 
mena were very rare (op. cit., pp. 134 Æ). An appreciation of 
Noizet’s life and work was contributed by A. A. Liébeault to the 
Journal du Magnétisme (1885, pp. 43-47 ; 69-71 ; 1886, 89-93 ; 99-101). 

Among his most striking experiences was a case which he himself 
ascribed to thought-transmission, although he was fully alive to 
certain possibilities that occurred to him later. It appears that in 
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1842 or 18431 he was invited to pass an evening at the house of one 
of his old friends where an exhibition by a somnambule was going 
to be given. As it was the first time that he had attended this kind 
of demonstration, he agreed to go, for such shows were quite 
common in Paris at that time. 

About 40 persons were present, including a number of un- 
believers, amongst whom his host was one of the most prominent. 
Unfortunately all the tests that were attempted failed, whereupon 
one of those present said that he knew of an excellent subject and 
proposed that a few of them should test her at the earliest opportu- 
nity. They all agreed to this and it so happened that on the after- 
noon when the sitting was arranged Noizet had to go to the Invalides 
with the Duc de Montpensier to show him the gallery where there 
were relief plans of the fortifications. 

Before the subject arrived, Noizet told his friends that he wished 
to test the powers of the somnambule, an arrangement to which they 
readily agreed. After she had arrived and was magnetized, the 
General put himself en rapport with her and asked her whether she 
could see what he had been doing in the course of the day. After 
giving him some minor details which were with difficulty obtained, 
and were mainly concerned with what he had done in the morning, 
Noizet asked her where he had gone after lunch. To this question 
she replied that he had gone to the Tuileries, but as this might have 
been referring to a simple walk, he asked through which entrance 
he had gone in and she replied that it was by the wicket on the 
quay, near the Pont-Royal. Noizet then asked where he then 
went. 

The somnambule replied, “ You went up into the Chateau”. 
“ Which steps did I take, the middle ones?” “‘ No, those at the 
corner, near the wicket gate.” 

It appeared that at this stage the somnambule became confused, 
for she finally stated that Noizet was in a large hall, together with 
some officers. 

The somnambule then went on, “ You waited ”. “ And then?” 
“ A tall young man came out and spoke to you.” “ Who was that 
young man?” “I don’t know.” “Try and find out.” “Oh! 
it is the son of the King.” “ Which?” “ I don’t know.” (Noizet 
then told her that it was the Duc de Montpensier.) Noizet then 


1 Note that Noizet gives two possible years for this occurrence, strongly 
suggesting that he made no detailed notes and that, as his book was published in 
1854, it would seem that his account was founded on his recollection of what had 


occurred at least ten years previously. 
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went on, ‘“‘ And what happened then?” “ You got into a coach.” 
“Alone?” “No, with the Prince.” “Where was I sitting? ” 
‘ At the back, to the left of him.” ‘‘ Were we two alone? ” 
“ No, there was also a stout gentleman in front.” “‘ Who was he? ” 
“I don’t know.” “Try.” After thinking for some time the 
somnambule replied, “ It was the King.” 

Noizet then continued, “ How can that be? I sitting at the 
back, and the King in front? That is not reasonable.” 

“I cannot say; I do not know the gentleman.” ‘ Well, it 
was the aide-de-camp to the Prince.” “I don’t know him.” 
“ Where did we go then?” “ By the side of the river.” ‘ And 
after that?” “You went into a large chateau.” “Which 
château was that?” ‘I don’t know ; there are trees before you 
approach it.” ‘Take a good look at it, you must know it.” “ No, 
I don’t know.” Noizet then dropped questioning her about the 
château and told her to go on, whereupon she said, “ You were in 
a large hall,” and she then gave a purely imaginative description of 
the hall, finally saying, ‘‘ There were long tables there.” ‘ And 
what was on the tables?” “It was not high, nor was it entirely 
flat.” As this did not satisfy the General, inasmuch as the plans in 
relief were not mentioned, he said to her, “ What were we doing at 
those tables?’ “ You got on a bench, and were pointing out 
something with a long rod,” a fact which was perfectly correct. 

The somnambule then said that she saw them in the coach 
going away, and Noizet then asked her, “ Look back: you must 
recognize the place which we are leaving.” “ Ah!” she said, 
seemingly astonished and confused, “ It is the Hôtel des Invalides.” 

Finally she told him that the Prince had left him at the door, 
which was correct. 

There seems to be no doubt that Noizet was very much struck 
by this remarkable sitting and certainly he can hardly be blamed, 
if it really occurred in the way he described it. For his own part, 
he explained it simply through thought-reading, and in spite of what 
happened later he still preferred the paranormal to the normal 
explanation. It seemed that his two friends, who naturally were 
unable to judge how correct the answers of the somnambule were, 
were neither completely satisfied nor convinced (p. 330). They 
said that the statements were not clear enough and Noizet had to 
agree that the subject often hesitated and that it was necessary to 
draw, as it were, her answers from her. His friends thought that, 
in a manner of speaking, he had told her what to say and thereby 
helped her. In his book, Noizet insisted that the dialogue between 
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him and the somnambule was exact up to a point, although the 
actual conversation was much longer. He said that he had only 
told her what she completely failed to describe, which could hardly 
have helped her in answers she had yet to make. It was true she 
often hesitated and sometimes wandered from the point, but it must 
not be forgotten that somnambules are in a dream condition and 
that their wanderings are sometimes less than those experienced by 
ordinary dreamers. After all, she had told him a whole number of 
facts, both about his trip and those who had accompanied him, even 
so far as describing how he had climbed on a bench and pointed to 
objects with a rod. 

Noizet followed these attempts at supporting his thesis by dis- 
closing facts which would dispel any suspicion that his good faith 
might be impugned. He learnt that the magnetizer, whom he did 
not know and had never seen before and who apparently did not 
know him, had been the teacher of M. Vigier, who was close to the 
Duc de Montpensier and often went out with him. Thus, argued 
Noizet, it would not have been quite impossible that after his 
departure, which took place about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Prince might have seen Vigier, told him of his expedition and that 
Vigier had, with sufficient detail, told the story to his teacher, who 
had then passed it on to the somnambule in order that she might be 
ready to reply to Noizet’s questions. ‘The General saw that there 
were a number of difficulties in this explanation since Montpensier 
himself discussed the sitting later with Noizet, expressing his 
astonishment, the facts having been told to him by Vigier who got 
them from the teacher who, as we know, was the magnetizer. It 
was quite possible, thought Noizet, that the Prince had told Vigier 
that he had been with him to visit the Invalides: what does not 
seem in any way admissible is that he had discussed with him in- 
significant details concerning his actions which the somnambule had 
told him with such exactitude. 

It would seem clear from Noizet’s summing up of this case that 
although he found himself unable to accept a normal explanation 
he realized that others might still cherish some doubts and he 
consoled himself by stating that such phenomena were a com- 
monplace to be observed daily among the somnambules. 

For various pains from which he suffered, the General was 
advised by a somnambule to take some vapour baths in an establish- 
ment in the Rue de la Victoire in Paris, where alone they could be 
obtained. The proprietor of the baths, who was a great talker, 
asked him one day who had recommended his establishment. As 
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Noizet avoided a direct reply, the proprietor asked him whether it 
was a lady called D—. Noizet asked him whether he knew the 
lady and he replied that he did not but very much wished to know 
her, and he proposed one day to go to see her because she had 
rendered him a service in a very peculiar way. It appeared that 
one day a patron of his baths told him that something very curious 
had happened in relation to him. He told the patron that he 
occasionally went to a somnambule for healing and after some 
absence he had gone to see her again. She immediately recognized 
her old client and told him that he looked in excellent health, 
asking him what he had been doing. 

“ Try to find out,” he said. ‘ You have taken some baths, but 
they are not of the ordinary kind, they are dry, sulphur, vapour 
baths. Where have you taken them?” “Try to find out.” 
“ Oh ! I see, it is the other side of the boulevards, not in the Rue 
de Provence, but in the street after that.” ‘‘ What number, try 
again.” ‘It is number 46, but the place where the baths are is 
not in the same establishment. It is at the end of the third court, 
on the ground floor.” All these facts were perfectly correct. The 
somnambule had never heard this establishment spoken of, and it is 
doubtful whether to that day she had ever set foot in it. 

This story, whatever may be the truth or otherwise in it, evidently 
seems to have impressed Noizet as so striking that he had to impart 
some of the details to his readers. ‘The evidence, however, is of the 
slightest value and it can hardly be maintained that these two 
sittings are of such a nature that they would in any way confirm the 
paranormality which Noizet ascribed to them, although it is true 
that both Morin (46, p. 173) and Ochorowicz (157, p. 185) discuss 
them. It might be noted here that the latter author, although 
quoting a section of Noizet’s account of the incident at the Tuileries, 
makes no mention whatever of the somewhat suspicious circum- 
stances surrounding the relations between the Duc de Montpensier, 
Vigier and the magnetizer. However, whatever may be the truth 
about Noizet’s interpretation of this incident, there is no doubt that, 
somewhat gullible as he may have been, he himself discussed the 
doubts that had been raised and his later discussion of the pheno- 
mena of table-turning (234, p. 405) shows thathefully realized that the 
movement of the tables might well have been produced un- 
consciously by the sitters and that there was no necessity to explain 
the miracles by spirit interference. 

We will take one more example of travelling clairvoyance as 
exhibited by Alexis. The account is taken from an article (235) 
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printed in The Zoist in 1852 by the Rev. C. H. Townshend (d. 1868), 
a poet of some distiction and during the 1840s a well-known writer 
on magnetism. A wealthy man, he lived part of the time in Switzer- 
land and part in London where, at 21 Norfolk Street, Park Lane, 
he owned a house which was described as ‘ one of the most exquisite 
and luxurious houses in London, adorned by every grace and 
refinement of hospitality ”. 

In 1851, travelling to Lausanne, he stopped in Paris for a day, 
hoping to see Alexis as he had heard various opinions about him and, 
among others, that he was “ ameresham”’. Ina letter to Elliotson, 
dated 25 November 1851, from whom he had an introduction to 
Marcillet, he stated that he had gone to Marcillet’s house in Paris 
and then continued to say that when he arrived Marcillet was not 
at home. When he came in Townshend introduced himself simply 
as a friend of Dr. Elliotson and in conversation with Marcillet he 
became sure that the latter had no particular information about him. 

When he asked whether Marcillet could get hold of Alexis so as 
to have a sitting the same evening, Marcillet replied that that would 
be very difficult but he would try to find the somnambule and bring 
him to Townshend’s hotel the same night. In this he was successful 
and when they arrived Townshend mesmerized Alexis himself and 
Marcillet stated that he himself was going out for half an hour and 
Townshend could ask Alexis any questions he wanted. 

As soon as Marcillet had gone, Townshend asked Alexis if he 
would in thought visit his (Townshend’s) house, to which the 
somnambule replied that, since his questioner had a house in London 
and in the country, which house should he go to first? Townshend 
said that he wanted him to visit his country house, and Alexis then 
said that he saw a house of medium size, surrounded by a garden, 
and on the left side on the same property there was a smaller house. 
Townshend was surprised at the accuracy of his description for the 
account could be applied to his house in Lausanne, where there was 
another small dwelling in which his landlady lived. Asked what 
kind of view Alexis was seeing, he replied that he saw water, plenty 
of water and trees opposite the house and quite near to it. All this 
was true. Townshend then suggested that he should go into the 
drawing room, which Alexis described as having many pictures on 
the walls, all of which were modern, except two, one of which was a 
sea-piece and the other a religious subject. As to the religious 
picture, Townshend had recently bought it from an Italian refugee 
and it had many peculiarities which Alexis proceeded to describe. 
He stated that there were three figures in the picture, an old man, 
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a woman and a child. ‘The woman had a book upon her lap, and 
the child was pointing with its finger to something in the book, while 
there was a distaff in the corner. All these details were correct, the 
picture representing St. Anne teaching the Virgin Mary to read. 
Asked on what was the picture painted, Alexis replied that it was 
neither on canvas nor metal, but on a curious substance which he 
finally stated to be of stone. The colour of the stone was something 
between black and grey: it was rough behind and was of curved 
shape. All this was true, since the picture was painted on a piece 
of curved marble. 

Having given an account of Townshend’s house in Lausanne, 
Alexis now described his house in London. He said that there were 
two servants, one old and one young and described the younger one 
minutely, without making any mistakes. He continued by saying 
that the house had a park before it, but it was not T'ownshend’s 
park. Going to the library, he then described its bow windows and 
the frame of a looking-glass over the chimney-piece. He then went 
on to mention a religious picture by Raphael, and indeed this name 
was actually written on the hem of the Virgin’s garment, and he 
finally described a picture of an interior scene by Morland in which 
a stable with a grey horse lying down was accurately noted. 

Having completed these descriptions and after giving a few 
tests of another kind, Alexis asked Townshend for some letter or 
other about which he could say something. His visitor therefore 
gave him a letter recently received and Townshend continued his 
story of what happened as follows. 

The letter was enclosed in an opaque envelope, and, having taken 
it, Alexis held it in his hand without making any attempt to disturb 
it. He first of all stated that there was a bit of newspaper in the 
letter, which Townshend then remembered was true. Saying that 
the words “ brotherhood of nations ” were printed on the paper 
(which was true) Alexis went on to say that the lady who had sent 
the letter lived in Suffolk and, having asked for a pencil, he wrote 
down the name of the place where she lived, quite correctly. 
‘Townshend on later examination found that the address Alexis had 
given was actually on the paper, but what surprised him much more 
was that Alexis began to tell him a great deal about this lady, 
including “many minute circumstances respecting herself” and 
also about the character of her sister and gave both the Christian 
and family name of her father (p. 409). 

This case appears to be very remarkable, as it does not seem 
possible from Townshend’s account that he had allowed any 
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access by Alexis to the contents of the letter. Moreover, it is difficult 
to understand how Alexis could possibly have obtained the family 
name of the father of the lady who had written the letter. 

In conclusion Townshend stated that in giving this account he 
did not intend to say that Alexis spoke without hesitation or without 
effort and excitement. Once or twice he made mistakes and asked 
him to concentrate his attention strongly on what he wished him to 
see. Townshend was of the opinion that a part of his own success 
with magnetized subjects was due to his patience and practice of not 
taking up every little mistake and thus interrupting the flow of 
information. 

Another example of details of a country house was that given 
by Alexis in the Assembly Rooms at St. Leonards, Sussex, on 
25 January 1849, and recorded by Lee (224, p. 269).1 Mr. 
Bosanquet required the description of a country residence, which 
Alexis said “was a castle, formerly fortified ; there were two 
portions, one comparatively new, which was much lower and longer 
than the old part ; a hall with stone floor ; large gallery ; copy of 
a Rubens on the right ” (not known by Mr.—) ; “old arms ; battle- 
axe, spiked club, and a horse, or portions of a horse ”. (Probably 
a wooden figure.) “ Mr.— has twice resided in the house for a 
short time ; the proprietor is an old gentleman in good health, and 
bald on the forehead ; the house is upwards of 150 miles the other 
side of London, and there is near it a railroad in progress of con- 
struction.” There were in this account two or three minor dis- 
crepancies not noted ; but the above particulars were acknowledged 
by the gentleman en rapport to be correct. The residence referred 
to was Alton Towers. 

Another account of a house was that given by Alexis to Samuel 
Rogers (1763-1855), the celebrated English poet and connoisseur, 
whose mansion at 22 St. James’ Place was one of the sights of 
London. Rogers was staying in Paris in the early 1840s and in his 
Table-talk (237, p. 237) is recorded as saying that it was then that 
he saw Alexis and asked him to describe his house. “ On my word, 
he astonished me! He described most exactly the peculiarities of 
the staircase,—said that not far from the window in the drawing- 
room there was a picture of a man in armour (the painting by 
Giorgione), etc.” According to Howitt (238, ii, p. 384) this picture 
was a small portrait of a young knight, full length and showing the 
“ armour with great force ”, although whether it was actually by 


L See the account (236) by the local reporter on 26 January 1849. 
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Giorgione is perhaps a matter for speculation. Since his house was, 
as we have said, one of the sights of London, a fact insisted on by 
Clayden (239, i, p. 82), it is possible that Alexis had heard of the 
picture but it is not easy, I think, to understand how he described 
the staircase with such exactitude, as this feature of the house was 
hardly one likely to be described in any French account of the man- 
sion which Alexis might have happened to have read. It appears 
that Rogers, who had been told by Colonel Gurwood shortly 
before his death in 1845 about his extraordinary experience with 
Alexis, which we shall describe now, said that he could not conceive 
how anybody but himself could have known what the somnambule 
told him. Nevertheless, Rogers declared that he still could not 
believe in clairvoyance, for the remarkable reason that “ the thing is 
impossible ”. 

Before concluding this account of the phenomena associated with 
Alexis, it will be as well to describe briefly the important case of 
Colonel Gurwood, which excited quite a sensation at the time. 
On 24 June 1844, Alexis arrived in London to give a series of 
performances and one of the earliest was held at the house of Dr. 
Elliotson, a distinguished company being present. Among them 
was Colonel John Gurwood (d. 1845) who fought in the Peninsular 
War and received the sword of the French general at the surrender 
on Ciudad Rodrigo in 1812. 

It appears that when in Paris in 1842, Colonel Gurwood had had 
some sittings with Alexis at which the somnambule had told him 
some very remarkable facts about events in his earlier life during the 
Peninsular War. For example, he was told that Alexis felt himself 
much in sympathy with him because at one time he had saved the 
life of a friend. This statement so startled Gurwood that he asked 
Alexis to continue. The somnambule then went on to say that it 
was a long time ago, adding after a pause, thirty years. It was in the 
south, during the winter and in wild country. He saw, he said, 
soldiers provided with scaling ladders under the walls of a strong 
place. A battle was going on and, continued Alexis, placing his 
hand on Gurwood’s head, “ You were wounded, but you continued 
on your way. Some English soldiers were surrounding a Frenchman, 
whom they wished to kill, but you prevented them from doing so. 
After the battle the French general surrendered his sword to you ” 
(240, p. 393). 

Asked what became of the sword, Alexis said that Gurwood still 
had it in London, but the scabbard had been changed in 1827. 
Gurwood then enquired whether the officer who owed his life to 
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him was still alive, to which Alexis replied that he was, in spite of 
the Colonel’s failure to find him, and that if he could attend another 
séance the following day he would try to give him some more 
information. 

The next day Alexis was still unable to tell Gurwood the name of 
the officer, but he did tell him a number of facts about his life and said 
that further information could be obtained if he wrote to the colonel 
of the 42nd Regiment of the Line in garrison at Valenciennes. 
This Gurwood did, and a few days later received a letter from 
Colonel Husson, saying that he had heard of the incident but had 
no idea of the name of the officer concerned. Returning to Alexis, 
he was told to consult the documents relative to events in the Penin- 
sula in January and February 1812. He did so, and came across 
a paper with the words, “ Bonfilh, 34th light”. The name 
apparently struck a chord in Gurwood’s mind, so he wrote to the 
secretary of the committee of fortifications in Paris, asking him to 
search the papers in the War Office. In reply he received a letter 
saying that no person of the name of Bonfilh was in the army, but 
there was a Commandant Bonfilh who was on half-pay and living 
at Villeréal. Gurwood wrote to him and, in May 1844 received a 
letter from Bonfilh himself, saying that he was indeed the officer 
whose life Gurwood had saved, and the colonel later visited him at 
Villeréal. In discussing the matter with the French officer, the 
latter not only confirmed the entire story but also a number of the 
other details of his life which Alexis had told Gurwood during one 
of his séances. In June 1844, Colonel Gurwood was present at a 
séance with Alexis in Elliotson’s house in London and it was then 
that the somnambule, having been given a folded letter from 
Bonfilh wrote down after some hesitation and mistakes the word 
“ Bonfille ”.! 

This incident is certainly very remarkable and the likelihood of 
Alexis knowing the facts beforehand seems to me remote. Accounts 
of the Peninsular War in England, such as those by Napier (242), 
do not mention so trivial an episode, and a detailed French record, 
such as that by Belmas (243) does not mention it. Not only did 


1 The full story of Gurwood’s experience with Alexis was apparently told to a 
gentleman, M. J. S. De Gosse, with whom he was travelling on the mail coach 
from Bordeaux to Paris on 24 November 1844. M. De Gosse communicated his 
notes to the French literary journal La Pandore, a long extract from which was 
printed in a Havre newspaper of 20 August 1845, from which an English transla- 
tion appeared in the Cheltenham Free Press of 6 September 1845 (241). It was this 
account which was reprinted in The Zoist for October 1845 (pp. 392 ff.), Didier’s 
own account appearing in his book (221, pp. 124 ff.). 
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Alexis tell Gurwood the story of saving Bonfilh’s life, but during the 
sitting in Paris, according to the colonel, he described his house in 
London in great detail, such as he often did with other houses in 
different parts of the country when demonstrating travelling clair- 
voyance. ‘The rooms were described, together with the persons in 
the house at the time, facts later confirmed in writing by Mrs. 
Gurwood. Engravings on the wall were mentioned, the bookcase 
located, and details of other objects in the room were given and 
confirmed by the colonel. To suppose that all this, when many 
similar incidents with other persons are considered, was due to 
normal knowledge on the part of Alexis, must imply an efficient 
detective service on the part of Marcillet and his subject, for which, 
as far as we know, no evidence whatever exists. It is true that, at 
the various meetings in London, many famous persons were present 
and it is possible that either before or after the meeting Alexis and 
Marcillet were introduced to some of them. Their names became 
known and thus it was possible to obtain information about where 
they lived and possibly, by pretending to be a workman or some such 
person to gain access to the house and get sufficient information to 
describe at least part of it. Before, however, summing up the story 
of Alexis, it is necessary to examine two further examples of his work, 
namely phenomena connected with prevision and the location of 
lost and stolen property. 

Alexis does not seem to have presented many cases of prevision 
in which the details are sufficient to warrant inclusion here. One 
of the most often quoted (see 244, case CXI, p. 293) does not seem 
to me to be of any great value, and so we shall pass directly to the 
somnambule’s work in locating lost and stolen property, in which 
he seems to have been extremely successful and to have got himself 
in a good deal of trouble. Somnambules often seem to have dis- 
played their prowess in this direction and some of the cases cited, if 
the details be accepted as correct, are very difficult to explain and 
strongly suggest the employment of some paranormal faculty. As 
regards Alexis, one of the most famous of these incidents is known as 
the case of M. Prévost. 

The original account of this affair seems to have been contri- 
buted by M. E. Prévost to the French newspaper Le Pays of 20 
September 1849. Prévost himself held an official position in Paris 
at the Mont de Piété and his letter is dated the day before it appeared 
in print. Briefly he described what occurred as follows. In 
August 1849, one of his clerks left his service and took with him a 
considerable sum of money from the house. Police investigations 
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were fruitless and a friend to whom Prévost had mentioned his loss 
went to Marcillet to consult Alexis about it. He asked the somnam- 
bule why he had come to see him and Alexis replied that his visit 
was due to the desire to get information about some money which a 
clerk of one of his friends had taken. It was, continued the somnam- 
bule, a considerable sum—as much as 20,000 francs—and the name 
of the clerk who had taken it was Dubois, who at that very moment 
was staying in Brussels at the Hotel des Princes. 

Prévost’s friend set off for Brussels on the following day, but when 
he arrived at the hotel he was told that Dubois had only just left. 
Not knowing what to do next, he returned to Paris and told Prévost 
all about it. Intrigued by what he had been told, Prévost went to 
consult Alexis, who told him that Dubois was gambling at Spa, 
losing a great deal of money and, if he were arrested, would have 
nothing left. Although this was not very encouraging, Prévost left 
for Belgium the same evening and went to see the secretary to the 
French Legation to enquire how Dubois could be arrested. As 
difficulties arose with regard to the procedure, Prévost had to return 
to France and after the papers had been secured he went off to Spa, 
only to find that Dubois had left the town. On returning to Paris 
he went to see Alexis at once. He was told that Dubois had gone 
to Aix-la-Chapelle, was continuing gambling and was losing more 
money, but he would return to Spa where he would lose the little 
he had left. 

On hearing this, Prévost at once wrote to the authorities at 
Brussels and Spa to say that he had heard that Dubois was back. 
A few days later he was arrested at Spa. He had lost all his money 
and was sentenced to four months preventive confinement, although 
he died before he was able to return to France.* 

Another rather similar but also striking case of this kind was 
printed in Le Siècle on 14 June 1852. It appeared that a lady 
living in Paris went to consult Alexis and began by asking him 
whether he knew why she had come, to which he replied that she 
wanted to know whether he could find some francs that she had lost. 
He then gave details of the money, saying that there were three 
1,000 franc notes, 100 English sovereigns, and 30 francs in French 
cash. Having asked him who was the thief, the lady was told that 
it was the servant whom she had discharged a few days earlier. 
Having described her, Alexis told his client to go to where she was 
staying, giving the name of the street and the place where she was 


1 For the Prévost case see (245, p. 152): The Zoist, 1852, ix, pp. 413-414. 
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at that moment. There, he said, she would find the money, less 
about 300 francs that had already been spent. 

On hearing this the lady returned home and was surprised to 
find the servant in the porter’s lodge. Pretending that she wanted 
to speak to her, she took her upstairs and locked her up in the bed- 
room and then, going to the police-magistrate, she told him the 
story to which he listened attentively. It was arranged that the 
servant and her mistress should go to the street indicated by Alexis, 
but nothing was found and the servant threatened her with an 
action for defamation. While all this was going on, the magistrate, 
who had accompanied the lady to the house, noticed a small box 
in the room and ordered it to be opened. The servant declared 
that it did not belong to her, but arrangements were made to open 
it and inside was found the exact sum stolen, less 300 francs and the 
bills for the various articles that had been purchased. The dis- 
honest servant was promptly locked up to await trial. 

The accusation of theft and similar misdemeanours by somnam- 
bules do not seem always to have been calmly accepted by the 
victims. Thus in 1851 Alexis was summoned by Marie R. Harrault 
for falsely accusing her of theft while he was in a trance and she won 
her case, while at the same time it was revealed that thirty other 
similar complaints had been made against him ; ? and the following 
year he had to appear again before the municipal police tribunal 
in Paris to face other charges with which we need not here concern 
ourselves.3 

Among those who had to appear in court three times was 
Ségouin’s famous subject, Mme Belisson, who was able in the mag- 
netic state to discuss problems of metaphysical interest. But in her 
case, Ségouin stated, her surprising faculties convinced even the 
magistrates who declared that such somnambulism opened a vast 
field for scientific work and that the police force itself should take 
it under its protection. Indeed, on one occasion it appears that the 
Commissioner of Police at Montargis gave a certificate which stated 
that two magnetic séances had been given at which were present, 
among other notables, M. De Rancé, Inspector-General of police 
with his secretary. He himself had been put in rapport with the 
somnambule and the results were so remarkable that he considered 
it to be in the interests of society that persons attached to the police 


? Another remarkable case was printed in La Patrie of 21 March 1952 ; see 
(246, pp. 221-222). 

2 See Jour. du Mag., 1851, x, pp. 317-318. 

? See Jour. du Mag., 1852, xi, pp. 536 fi. ; pp. 667 fF. 
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force should have a somnambule at their disposal in order to dis- 
cover and punish the guilty. This certificate, dated 23 May 1852, 
was signed by M. Landrieux and it would appear that it must have 
been a genuine document, since Ségouin would hardly have invented 
a story of this kind when the police at Montargis were acquainted 
with the facts (247, p. 83). 

During the period in which Alexis was active as a somnambule, 
little good evidence was ever brought forward, as far as 1 know, to 
prove that he was fraudulent. Suspicions were, it is true, often 
aroused as would be expected. We have seen that Forbes was not 
at all satisfied with what he experienced with Alexis, although his 
criticisms were not nearly as sharp as those he directed against Mlle 
Julie Bouroullec, a diagnostic clairvoyant, whose pretensions he 
ridiculed in 1846 (248). Others, we know, declared that he was a 
humbug and his performances were all due to trickery, but few, if 
any, tried to explain his travelling clairvoyance or location of lost 
objects. There is no doubt that the phenonema which aroused 
most suspicion, in this case I think correctly, were the playing of 
écarté and the reading of billets, pages of books and folded papers. 
Indeed, we have one account of such phenomena from the pen of the 
English journalist, Mrs. W. P. Byrne, who knew London society 
well and was acquainted with such publicized persons as D. D. Home, 
Mrs. Hayden and Alexis himself. As regards the latter, she was not 
at all impressed, since to her his phenomena “ appeared singularly 
similar to the sleight-of-hand tricks of ordinary conjurers though 
decidedly less daring and original ” while some of the experi nents 
failed altogether. It seemed to her as if most of the work was done 
by more or less clever guessing, sometimes wearisomely protracted. 
She described one of the tests with closed containers which we have 
already mentioned above, in these terms. 

“ One experiment consisted in reading, through the opacity of a 
wooden box ‘ securely locked,’ a word written on a folded paper within 
it; the promised result, however, was arrived at only after a series of 
absurdly palpable guesses, during which the writer of the word was 
pretty sure, unconsciously, to betray himself and afford some clue to it. 
Alexis would begin by surmising it was a word of so many syllables ; 
sometimes he happened to be right the first time ; then he would state 
“he was pretty sure it began with a vowel,’—of course if it didn’t there 
could be only one alternative,—so he was really getting on. I was 
1 It is perhaps worthy of note that it was in regard to eyeless-sight that 

Marcillet made his challenge to “ all the Academies of the world ” to offer Alexis 


a prize should he fulfil the conditions of reading in a book without the help of the 
eyes (see L’ Union Magnétique, 10 October 1857). 
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disappointed, for I had expected, if he could see the word at all, he 
would see it all at once, but it seems this was one of the little ways of the 
fraternity ” (249, i, p. 169). 


On another occasion Mrs. Byrne described an incident with 
Alexis which she thought very revealing. She writes : 

“ A friend of mine staying on a visit in London was asked by his 
host if he would like to attend a séance. ‘ Thank you,’ said he, ‘ to be 
candid, I don’t think much of this sort of pastime, there are so many 
things in London I had rather bestow the time upon ; but don’t let me 
prevent you from going.’ 

‘Ob ! I shall go certainly,’ replied the other, ‘ for I am very curious 
to witness this man’s discovery of any word a sceptic likes to write, seal 
up, and even then hold at a distance.’ 

“If that is all,’ said my friend, ‘ I don’t see any reason why I should 
be present; why shouldn’t I write down a word—* orchestra ” for 
example—seal it up and give it to you ; if he succeeds, you will bring 
back my envelope intact with his acknowledgment of it written on the 
outside.’ 

So said, so done ; the envelope was sealed in three places with the 
coat of arms of the writer. 

When the friends met at dinner after the séance, the host put into the 
hands of his guest his envelope with the triple seal as secure as when 
it left them, and he pointed with a triumphant finger to the word 
‘orchestra ° scored on the outside by the seer, adding—‘ I was sorry 
you weren’t there to see how easily he did it ; very wonderful indeed, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘Now,’ answered the unbeliever, with difficulty suppressing his 
mirth, ‘suppose you open it, and get a second proof of the fellow’s 
cleverness.’ 

He did as bidden, and greater was his surprise than before to find 
within, nothing but the word ‘ Humbug.’ ”1 


The explanation of this episode may, of course, be that which 
Mrs. Byrne clearly believed, namely that Alexis, by guessing letter 
after letter and getting the gentleman to assent or dissent, finally 
succeeded in getting the word Orchestra which the sitter honestly 
believed was the one that had been written. On the other hand it 
might plausibly be urged by those believing in the paranormal 
character of the powers of Alexis, that the word was obtained by 
thought-transference from the sitter. Unfortunately we have no 
means now of knowing how far Alexis did guess in the way Mrs. 
Byrne describes, although there seems little doubt that a good deal 


* With this incident cf. the very curious story of the alleged mistake, afterwards 
corrected, made by Adolphe Didier at a public séance. See Mr. Wilson’s account 
in an article (250) on mesmeric influences published in 1874. 
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of guessing went on, since the same kind of report was sometimes 
made by others who sat with him. Mr. H. G. Atkinson described 
(251, p. 293) how Alexis used to guess and was often “ apparently 
in great error when he first speaks ”, although Atkinson immediately 
added that nothing was said by others, a statement which, I think, 
should be accepted with a good deal of reserve. It might, I 
suppose, be urged that the failures of Alexis were due to the fact 
that the sitters refused to help him in his guesses, while his successes 
were due to the fact that they obliged him and that the successes 
were recorded while the failures were merely mentioned as such. 

Indeed, the account of the sitting with Alexis at Hove on 22 
January 1849 which was published in the Brighton Gazette on 25 
January (226) includes a number of observations which were care- 
fully omitted by Dr. Edwin Lee when he published some extracts in 
1866 (224). The reporter speaks of what he called “ the perpetual 
guessing, often right, but still occasionally wrong ” and then re- 
marks on the constant aid which a quick mind gains in such 
guessing from a mixed and excited company which is ready to 
admit and amplify every marvel. Moreover, in such gatherings 
as these it was natural that people would bring such and such an 
object and in guessing he noticed how the information was elimi- 
nated during the show. All these factors, he considered, detracted 
from the miraculous and although he was fair enough to admit that 
the mind might act in this way and mesmerism might be true, 
nevertheless the evidence accumulated was not enough for a rational 
conviction. 

It seems clear that the editor might have received some com- 
ments on this report, since in the second edition of the Gazette the 
reporter amplified his account by stating that the facts as he related 
them were true, had not been extenuated or exaggerated in any way 
and had been drawn up from ample notes made at the time. 

It is possible, noting that the reporter had said, that the writer 
calling himself “an observer” in the Brighton Gazette for 1 February 
1849, ventured to make a few remarks that must have annoyed 
Dr. Lee very considerably. He suggested a number of improve- 
ments in the sittings and it was obvious that he had no belief 
whatever in the genuineness of any of the phenomena. He said 
that the blindfolding was quite insufficient and that Marcillet and 
other persons who might be confederates should keep their mouths 
shut. He suggested that codes might have been used and that 
books used for reading should never be handled by Alexis in any 
way. ‘The whole process of obtaining information, he thought, was 
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evidently a tentative one: the mistakes were not recorded but the 
correct guesses were. 

We must remember, moreover, that the reports that have come 
down to us cannot be considered in any sense as full and accurate 
accounts of what happened, any more than an account of a conjuring 
entertainment written after it is over can give a complete picture of 
what occurred. We even have an example of this in the case of 
Alexis. One of the people attending the series of meetings which 
Alexis held in Hastings and Brighton in 1849 was Miss S. Curtis. 
She brought to one of the meetings a smelling bottle in a leather 
case. Before starting she put two little seals in the bottle and at the 
meeting she presented the case to Alexis, asking him how many 
things were inside. He said that there were two little seals, took a 
pencil and paper and made drawings of them which were said to be 
exact. Someone else then asked Alexis if he could read what was on 
one of the seals, but he said he could not, since it was written back- 
wards. Dr. Lee then asked Miss Curtis to hold the hand of Alexis 
and he immediately said that the word was Croyez which was correct. 

Now this must seem very remarkable if the account given by 
Miss Curtis is accurate, but when she was questioned some years 
later on this very point she stated that the word was not read by 
Alexis when the seals were in the bottle but when he had taken them 
out and was handling them, so that he had the opportunity to see the 
word quite normally. In her first account Miss Curtis had omitted 
one of the facts which, had it been reported, would have thrown an 
entirely different light on the incident. 

Although facts such as these might seem to some to be suflicient 
to throw doubt on all the phenomena of Alexis, I cannot believe 
that this can be maintained. In the cases of travelling clair- 
voyance it would have to be assumed that all the information was 
drawn from the sitter by adroit questioning, a method of which 
some could hardly fail to be aware ; and it must also be remembered 
that, in a number of instances, it was because they did not know the 
answers that they went to the somnambules to find out. From the 
evidence at our disposal it is difficult not to hold the opinion that 
this strongly suggests that Alexis had paranormal powers of cogni- 
tion and was indeed a most remarkable somnambule. Although 


1 See Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 1886, ii, pp. 177-178. 
From the account published in the Brighton newspaper (252) describing the séance 
with Alexis at Captain Ford’s house which was reported by Lee (224, p. 258) it 
is clear that the séance was not at all satisfactorily managed and, as is so often the 
case with these public meetings, a number of muddles occurred. 
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Podmore does not go so far as this, it is clear that he was favourably 
impressed by the evidence for his paranormal powers and went so far 
as to suggest (31, p. 177) that he was an automatist as well as possessing 
such peculiarities as extreme acuteness of vision. J. H. Hyslop’s 
opinion that the whole case was merely an example of an imposition 
upon careless and credulous people (253, p. 274.) is a reckless state- 
ment, since the writer had little knowledge of the case and appears 
to be borrowing from Podmore’s accounts which he had hastily read. 

The opinion that Alexis possessed paranormal powers seems to 
have been held by A. S. Morin, whose book (46) has already been 
quoted and who had no hesitation in criticizing the fraudulent 
somnambules of the period, although when accused as he thought 
unjustly he defended them, as in the case of Rose Patrix (254). 
Thus he insisted on the difficulty of dealing with the results attained 
by the more lucid somnambules and the interpretation that could 
be put upon their statements. He saw that many of their assertions 
could not be proved and some were clearly inaccurate and therefore 
it was necessary to recognize at least four rules which it was desirable 


to follow. These were (p. 324) : 


1. Lucid somnambules are exceedingly rare. 

2. In the best somnambules the emergence of lucidity is not at all 
common. 

3. In the best outbursts of lucidity, true statements are always inter- 
mingled with those which are inaccurate. 

4. Even the best lucid subjects receive equal impressions both from 
what is true and what is false, since they are themselves unable to 
distinguish the reality from the illusion. For the clairvoyant, as for 
other persons, no means exist of recognizing if the subject is actually 
lucid in a true sense or if, on the contrary, he has become the play- 
thing of imaginary visions. 


Morin believed that everybody who had had experience with 
somnambules confirmed these opinions and he maintained thatif one 
took ten of the most lucid subjects in Paris at the time, truthful state- 
ments would be far outweighed by those that were erroneous. He him- 
self had heard Marcillet say that Alexis was often deceived and even 
M. Delaage, who exhausted every adjective in praising Alexis, was 
obliged to confess that even his hero sometimes committed blunders. 

In speaking of the vogue for magnetism at the period (p. 336) 
Morin revealed the fact that the desire for the marvellous had 
reached such a stage that at the time of writing (c. 1859) there were 
more than 300 somnambules performing in Paris and giving con- 
sultations on every kind of subject. Among them there were some 
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who did not pass into the magnetic state at all but merely closed 
their eyes and made faces. Others were actually magnetized but 
did not present the slightest trace of lucidity. Nevertheless they 
succeeded, thanks to a lot of twaddle and the tricks of the trade 
which they had easily learnt. There were finally others who were 
actually lucid now and then who, swollen with pride, replied to 
everything, and when clairvoyance failed, adroitly made up the 
deficiency and were able to deceive themselves in attributing to their 
own lucidity everything that passed through their heads. Thus, 
Morin concluded, is public credulity exploited. The sitters, for the 
most part (and there were plenty of them) were very easy to dupe 
since they came having decided in advance that everything that 
was said to them was going to be wonderful and they often had no 
idea that they had themselves furnished part of the true statements 
found in the information which had been given to them. It had 
to be admitted, he went on, that the magnetizers themselves by 
their pompous eulogies of lucidity were making themselves, without 
wishing to do so, accomplices in charlatanism since they had 
recourse to all kinds of sharp practices in order to advertise the 
incomparable lucidity of the subjects with whom they worked. 

In the various legal proceedings which were occasionally taken 
against the more blatantly fraudulent somnambules, their advertis- 
ing cards were produced and many of these offer the closest resem- 
blance to the leaflets put out today by palmists and clairvoyants. 
The more serious side of the question was stressed by Morin when 
he discussed (p. 338) the results that the somnambules’ statements 
had on their clients. Some who were told of illnesses that they had 
not got ended by imagining that they had them: others who ac- 
cepted the treatment prescribed by the somnambules actually died 
as a result : still others, terrified by predictions of disaster, lost their 
sleep and occasionally became insane. In more mundane affairs, 
some clients, following the financial advice proffered by the 
clairvoyant, ended in ruin and despair: others, seeking hidden 
treasure, bought land where it was said to be concealed and wasted 
their fortune in the search for these imaginary riches. In this 
connection, Morin recalled the tradition that the golden statues 
which were formerly in the cathedral at Le Mans and which had 
been buried were the subject of revelations by certain somnambules 
who were able to point out the precise location where they had been 
concealed. Needless to say the societies that had been formed to 
discover the treasure were disappointed and the funds put aside for 
the excavations were wasted. 
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Apart from these incidents connected with false information 
given by somnambules, the affairs of the heart were not neglected. 
Indeed, Morin describes one intimate incident which was concerned 
with a statement by “la dame Mongruel, somnambule ?”.! It 
appeared that a certain Mme Lemoyne had some doubts about the 
behaviour of her husband so, in order to be assured, she went to see 
“the modern Sibyl” who informed her that her suspicions were 
justified, giving the address of the lady concerned. On returning 
home Mme Lemoyne made a furious scene, accusing her husband 
of infidelity, a state of things flatly denied by him and which ended 
by M. Lemoyne insisting that his wife should accompany him to the 
lady implicated in order to clear up the affair. On arrival, they 
found both the girl and her parents at home. When informed of 
what the Lemoynes had come to discuss, the girl promptly had a 
nervous attack and the mother expressed her desire to kill those who 
had dared tarnish the reputation of her daughter. Nothing, how- 
ever, was of any avail: all Mme Lemoyne could do was to repeat 
ceaselessly the phrase, ‘‘ the somnambule has said so ”. As Morin 
concluded, the word of the somnambule was all sufficient. Indeed, 
J. Lovy, a journalist who wrote for the L’Union Magnétique, stated 
when he was expressing his disgust at the way magnetism was being 
exploited by crooks that he regretted that Puységur had not carried 
his discovery with him to the grave. Nevertheless, as Morin 
concluded, magnetism had its uses, especially in the sphere of 
medicine, although many physicians were very chary of having 
anything to do with a subject so closely connected with commercial 
charlatanry. It was only the bolder spirits such as Gargin (259) in 
France and Elliotson in England who were open in their support of 


1 Morin is almost certainly here referring to L. P. Mongruel who contributed 
to the literature of magnetism a number of works of mixed character. In 1849 
he was writing (255) on the prodigies and marvels of the human mind when under 
the magnetic influence and was demanding an enquiry by official bodies to see 
how far secrets of state were safe from the clairvoyance of magnetized subjects. 
In 1850 he apparently formed an association for the defence of magnetism which 
he described in his L’ Union Protectrice (256) which he followed up by what he 
described as a little treatise on animal magnetism (257) which was published in the 
same year but which in reality was a sort of hand-out of 16 pages in which 
“ Professor Mongruel ” advertised the powers of “ La dame Mongruel”’ herself 
whom he described as “ La Sibylle Moderne ”, who received her clients in the 
Rue des Beaux-Arts in Paris. It was this lady who published her own story (258) 
in 1859 when she issued her book on the voices of the future in the present and past, 
although she does not give full details of her own trial, which was reported in the 
Journal du Magnétisme, 1850, ix, pp. 373-387 ; 446-449 ; 494-516 ; 620-623 and 
1851, x, pp. 72 ff. 
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magnetism in medicine although they had not yet emerged from a 
belief in the magnetic fluid, which made more enlightened physi- 
cians, who stressed the power of the imagination, regard them with 
some suspicion and disfavour (p. 342). 

The opinions of Alexis himself on his own powers were printed 
in his book (221) published thirty years before his death in 1886. 
They are of some interest when compared with statements made by 
other somnambules and by notable mediums of today. It was in 
this book that Henri Delaage, a somewhat credulous and imaginative 
writer, contributed a preface in which he put forward some views 
very similar in some respects to those of Morin afew years later. It 
was true, he wrote, that there were some phenomena which were 
certainly due to imagination. Thus those subjects who visited the 
moon and described the appearance of the inhabitants thereon were 
either hallucinated or were simply indulging in mystification. 
Even the cures of diseases proved very little, for health was often 
restored through imagination, but things were very different with 
Alexis. He was able to read fluently on any page indicated in a 
closed book that had not even been cut, or from paper inside a 
pocket book presented to him. Only superficial minds treated these 
phenomena as due to charlatanism. It was, of course, true that 
almost all the somnambules who were exploiting public credulity in 
Paris were persons without education, who pretended that they were 
lucid and with the aid of a lot of clap-trap couched in vague and 
ambiguous terms dazzled the artless incredulity of simpletons (p. 5). 

Delaage was not the only author of the period who mentioned 
the number of fraudulent somnambules operating in France at that 
time. Unfortunately, the names of these persons are rarely given 
so that it is impossible to trace some of their histories and to see how 
far they were able to impose on educated persons who believed in 
them and who printed the results of their findings. On the other 
hand, it is clear that thought-reading shows similar to those of 
somnambules were being performed not only by conjurers of the 
calibre of Robert-Houdin, but by men like Gandon, who used a 
series of verbal codes which he described in 1849 (260). Robert- 
Houdin gave his demonstrations of what was called second sight at 
the Palais National, while Gandon was at the Spectacle-Concert. 
The latter also showed his subject before various societies interested 
in magnetism, such as the Société pour la Propagation du Magné- 
tisme (p. 93). From what Gandon himself says, many of the 
audiences at these special shows were quite convinced that Gandon’s 
subject was a powerful somnambule, just as in later years emi- 
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nent Spiritualists such as Alfred Russel Wallace could not distin- 
guish between mediumistic phenomena and ordinary conjuring. 
Although Gandon himself did not deny the reality of the magnetic 
state (p. 105), it seems certain that he was very dubious whether the 
higher phenomena as demonstrated by professional somnambules 
were genuine. For example, Debay (261, pp. 114 ff.) gives an 
account of such a demonstration, with a description of the kind of 
questions asked by the magnetizer, in which it would seem that 
the use of a code would have been very easy. 

In the case of Alexis, however, Delaage recorded that his 
phenomena were of quite different type. His descriptions were 
exceedingly precise and over 400 records concerning objects both 
lost and found had been collected. Moreover, it was Robert- 
Houdin himself who testified that the art of conjuring could produce 
nothing similar to what Alexis constantly demonstrated. 

In his book, Alexis dealt with the nature of magnetic sleep and 
of the magnetic fluid, touched upon the sources of error which were 
found amongst magnetic subjects, and then, after saying something 
of the future of magnetic somnambulism, passed on to discuss the 
various theories put forward to explain lucidity and the marvellous 
facts proved to take place in the lucid state. This is not the place 
to discuss the philosophical and other remarks made by Alexis in 
the course of his account of his experiences. It is clear that he had 
gathered his impressions from books that he had read and from 
talks with various people who were interested in magnetism. The 
main interest of the book from the point of view of the parapsycho- 
logist lies in what Alexis had to say about the higher phenomena. 
Thus, when discussing travelling clairvoyance, he began by saying 
what his feelings were when he started being influenced by the 
magnetic fluid. There passed within him, he wrote, something 
indefinable, tending to convulse both his nerves and limbs and 
upsetting his whole interior being. The interior vision of the spirit 
then became open to endless horizons and later, after this painful 
sensation had subsided, a feeling of well-being took its place and 
material obstacles became transparent, so that vision was no longer 
obstructed. He could without fatigue, transport himself from one 
side of the earth to the other ; talk with Africans, walk about in 
China, descend Australian mines and even enter the harem of a 
sultan. The soul only had to wish and it was everywhere ; space 
and time were annihilated and events of centuries became present 
to the interior vision, so that occurrences long past could be evoked 
for the purposes of description (221, p. 15). 
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For Alexis, lucidity, like mediumship, was not something which 
could be learnt: it was innate; but once there it could be de- 
veloped and the power could be intensified. Belief in the soul was 
essential if lucidity was to be understood. The aim of somnambu- 
lism was to demonstrate the powers which primitive man enjoyed 
and in particular that which the soul will possess when death libe- 
rates it from the body. 

Believing as he did in the magnetic fluid, Alexis was thus able to 
explain his power of psychometry by assuming that through the aid 
of a lock of hair or a letter he was able to get in touch with the 
person connected with them and so his spirit became in a sense 
united with theirs. Modified as it was by thought, the fluid was 
also activated by both sensation and action. Thus it was that a good 
magnetizer was as essential as a good subject. Women were of 
great use here since through their good, fervent and attractive 
nature “ there burns a sacred fire whose light illumines the under- 
standing of the sensitive ”’. 

According to Alexis, the one infallible symptom of lucidity was 
eyeless-vision, although few somnambules possessed this remarkable 
faculty.! This was due, he thought, to two causes which seem so 
interesting and suggestive that it is as well to quote them in the 
original language: “la premiére, c’est qu’ils se servent de la 
finesse de leur esprit pour abuser de l’ingénue credulité du consul- 
tant, et que les corps opaques manquent de bonne volonté et 
refusent de les aider ; en second lieu, c’est qu’il faut avoir soin de 
conserver sa volonté pour les forcer à devenir transparents et à se 
laisser pénétrer ”’. 

It would seem from the above passage that Alexis had a shrewd 
idea of how some somnambules demonstrated their eyeless-vision 
and, on the other hand (if we can believe him), thought that the 
feat when demonstrated by him was due to a supreme effort of will. 
As to the transposition of the senses, he maintained that here the 
ordinary organs of vision were not employed by the somnambule. 
For example, in reading with the epigastrium it seemed to him that 


1 At the beginning of this section Alexis quoted a passage in a sermon by 
J. B. H. Lacordaire in which he wrote, “ Plongé dans un sommeil factice, l’homme 
voit à travers les corps opaques à de certaines distances ”, clearly indicating that 
this learned ecclesiastic not only believed in eyeless-vision as it was being demon- 
strated at the time, but had little sympathy with the theory of demonic influence 
advanced by less enlightened ecclesiastics. The passage occurs in one of Lacor- 
daire’s famous series of Conférences (No. 38) which he gave in Notre-Dame in 1846 
(262, ii, pp. 445-471 : the passage quoted by Alexis is on p. 469 and has often been 
quoted since; cf. Binet and Féré (36, p 54.) and Foveau de Courmelles (263, p.19)). 
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it was his soul enjoying this faculty since it was for a time freed from 
the flesh. Indeed, he stated, (p. 24) lucidity could only develop 
when the soul was freed from the dominion of the body. The very 
delicacy of the whole operation made the faculty variable and thus 
it only appeared at very rare intervals. In fact, there was not a 
single serious magnetizer in Paris who dared state that he had ever 
met a subject in which the lucidity was constant. Even those whose 
gifts were brilliant could not be shown to be able always and at any 
time to demonstrate them. 


IT — Adolphe Didier 


Having concluded an account of the higher mesmeric phenomena 
as presented by Alexis Didier, we can now pass to a brief considera- 
tion of his less famous brother Adolphe, who was probably better 
known in England than in France. 

Like his brother, Adolphe started early as a somnambule and 
began to be active in France in the 1840s. One of his magnetizers 
was apparently Ricard, whom we have already mentioned, and 
later, like Alexis, he toured the French provinces and gave a number 
of séances in Switzerland, the press being full of accounts of his 
demonstrations from which he chose a selection for reprinting in his 
book (264) published in London in 1856. There seems little doubt 
that Adolphe in his early days made a great impression upon those 
who were able to see him and especially so when it was a question 
of giving tests in travelling clairvoyance. 

Owing to a series of unfortunate incidents which need not now 
be recorded, Lafontaine found himself in July 1847 in Lyon with- 
out any good subject to exhibit at his public performances. He 
therefore persuaded Adolphe to come from London to help him 
out of his difficulties which the somnambule did and a preliminary 
press show was organized on his arrival. An account of this by one 
of the reporters of the Lyon newspaper, Moniteur Judiciare, was 
printed on 25 July and could hardly have been more laudatory 
(146, ii, pp. 169 ff). 

Adolphe began with the usual card playing, passing thence to 
billet reading and travelling clairvoyance, where his success con- 
vinced the reporter of his paranormal powers. Having been put 
en rapport with Adolphe, the journalist asked him to follow him to a 
house in the town. The somnambule soon began to describe the 
house, entered it, pointing out the various corridors and rooms 
leading off ‘acm. Windows were counted and their positions 
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indicated, the furniture was described and even the shape of the 
mirror over the mantepiece, while a wardrobe was stated correctly 
to be in a certain unusual position and even a picture of the owner 
of the house was described in detail. Having completed the task set 
him by the reporter, Adolphe was then put en rapport with “ M.***, 
conseiller a la cour royale de Lyon” and again gave a detailed 
account of his own house. 

It was séances like these that convinced persons who up to then 
had been unbelievers in the higher phenomena. As the reporter 
himself stated, he had been of the opinion before seeing Adolphe 
that magnetism was a chimera, but having once seen him it was his 
duty to proclaim that he had changed his mind and now believed 
in thought-transference, eyeless-vision and travelling clairvoyance. 

Although Adolphe was busy in various places during the years 
1844-1849 it seems that his most active period when he was demon- 
strating the higher phenomena in various parts of Europe was in the 
1850s. It was in these years that he gave demonstrations in various 
cities and one of his announcements stated that at a “ Grande Fête 
des Merveilles ” the famous somnambule would, at 8 o’clock 
precisely, give demonstrations of eyeless-vision, thought-transference, 
mental travelling and miming poses. This advertisement aroused 
the suspicions of the editor of the Journal du Magnétisme (1850, ix, 
PP. 394-395) where it was printed that, since it was known how 
capricious the phenomena presented by somnambules were, it 
seemed somewhat rash to make these “ pompous promises ” days 
in advance. It was possible, however, that the performance had to 
be advertised well beforehand in order to compete with Mlle 
Prudence Bernard who was then showing on the Boulevard Bonne- 
Nouvelle, while Adolphe, sponsored by “ Professor ” Idjiez, was 
giving his show at the Spectacles-Concert with Mlle Sarah. 

The objection raised by the editor of the Journal du Magnétisme 
to Adolphe’s advertisements may have only referred to isolated 
instances, as, for example that in Bristol in August 1850 when his 
advertisement read : 


CLAIRVOYANCE AND PHRENO-MESMERISM. 


Demonstrations by Mr. Vernon with the extraordinary 
somnambule, Adolphe (frére d’Alexis) on Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday mornings. 


2 pm. 2/6 8 p.m. 1/0 Private Séances attended. 
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His sittings at this period in the West of England were possibly 
connected with contacts at the Bristol Mesmeric Institute, where he 
submitted to various experiments that were recorded at the time. 
It was on this occasion that Vernon openly declared that all the 
experiments were genuine, a statement I do not remember having 
been expressed at any time by Marcillet although obviously his 
attitude tacitly assumed that his subject was beyond reproach. 

The phenomena presented by Adolphe were so similar to those 
of Alexis that no purpose would be served by describing them in 
detail here. As examples of his demonstrations we can briefly 
mention two which are perhaps worthy of note. In The Zoist for 
January 1853 (265), Mr. G. Barth, a well-known English magnet- 
izer, stated that in 1852 Adolphe Didier had been engaged to leave 
Paris for a few days to give some séances in London for the benefit 
of two officers in the Guards Regiment. Barth had been asked to 
act as magnetizer, which he consented to do, and the tests were at 
once begun, starting with book reading. 


“ Lord—directly reached (quite at random) a book from a shelf, and, 
holding it behind him, asked, ‘ What book have I now in my hand?’ 
Adolphe Didier in a few seconds replied, ‘ Voyage en Suisse.’ The 
inquirer immediately held up the book that we might perceive that 
Didier had correctly read the gilt lettering on its back. Placing the 
book behind him again and without opening it, he requested that 
Adolphe would read the four first lines on page 27. Adolphe imme- 
diately repeated several sentences in French. On opening the book 
and turning to page 27, we found that Adolphe had correctly read four 
lines from the 27th page of a closed book, held behind his querist, 
entirely out of all the possible range of natural vision. He then went 
mentally to a nobleman’s residence in one of the midland counties, and 
described it most accurately even to the pictures and the costumes of the 
portraits hanging in the dining-hall.” 


Another curious incident in which Adolphe is said to have told 
the sitter what was going to happen some time after the séance is 
also related by Mr. Barth who reported what the sitter stated had 
happened at the sitting. He said that he began by asking Adolphe 
if he could say anything about a letter he had received from London 
from a military commandant. He then continued as follows : 


“ Adolphe presently replied, ‘ You have received that letter from 
London, from a military commandant,—from a place where military 
business is transacted ; in it he tells you that your commission is ready 
for you if you can pass the proper examination ; and that you are to go 
to a place—a brick building which I can see a good way from London, 
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to be examined next Tuesday.” The letter was an official letter con- 
taining the very information which Adolphe gave, and which might 
have been obtained by thought-reading, as the questor knew the contents 
of the letter in his pocket ; but that which follows was pre-vision, which 
is more extraordinary and not easily accounted for as a power. Having 
told the substance of the letter, Adolphe added, ‘ But you need not go 
to England till next Tuesday, because you will not pass your examina- 
tion.” The gentleman exclaimed, ‘What! shall I be rejected?’ 
‘No,’ replied Adolphe ; ‘ you will not be rejected—you will not pass.’ 
The interrogator could not comprehend this ; and remarked that if he 
did not pass he must be rejected. Adolphe said, ‘ You will not pass on 
Tuesday—-you will not be rejected—you need not leave Paris—you will 
pass your examination and get your commission, but not on Tuesday.’ 
Of course M.— did not heed this admonition of Adolphe, but hastened 
to London, and reached Sandhurst on the Tuesday morning as ordered. 
However, when he presented himself with his official letter to the 
examiner, it was found that, through some oversight of secretaries or 
clerks, his name had not been inserted in the list of names forwarded to 
them from the Horse Guards, and that consequently he could not be 
examined, He applied to the proper authorities ; the mistake was 
rectified ; he passed his examination a few days afterward, and received 
the commision which he now holds.” 


Another convinced believer in Adolphe was the Rev. C. H. 
Townshend whose house in London, as we have seen, was described 
in detail by Alexis. When in Geneva in 1852 he saw Adolphe and 
asked him in trance to see one of his acquaintances in Lausanne. 
Adolphe did so and described her and what she was doing very 
accurately.? 

In his own book (264)? Adolphe Didier discussed magnetism in 
general and printed a number of extracts (mostly undated) from the 
provincial press regarding his feats. He also listed a number of 
complaints for which magnetism was useful, such as lumbago, “ a 
sovereign cure for this complaint” (p. 151). As to nervous 
diseases, Adolphe found magnetism was able to act upon them “ with 
astonishing celerity ” (p. 155), while ulcers could also be cured and 
worms apparently left the body when it was magnetized all over and 
the patient given magnetized water to drink. Further accounts of 


1 See The Zoist, 1853, x, p- 409. A fuller account (266) of this incident was 
later published by Mr. Townshend, but this merely gives some details of what 
seems to have been a most remarkable sitting. 

2 Although this book by Adolphe was published in England in London in 1856 
it appears that another volume, Magnétisme ; somnambulisme may have been issued 
earlier although I have not yet seen a copy, the only example I know being in the 
Purland Collection in Washington, D.C. 
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the magnetic treatment were given by Adolphe in his later book 
(267) but these do not concern us here. He died, like his brother 
Alexis, in 1886, aged 58, leaving a widow and two children. 


What conclusions are to be drawn from the history of the Didier 
Brothers? Are we to remain in the same state of doubt, uncertainty 
and frustration as we still seem to be in the case of D. D. Home? 
Or is it possible that both Adolphe and Alexis were really what 
today we call mediums and the alleged magnetic trance was what 
we now would call the mediumistic trance? ‘The evidence for the 
paranormal acquisition of information seems to me to be very 
strong: the travelling clairvoyance also and the discovery of lost 
objects can be linked with it ; and the evidence for thought-trans- 
mission cannot just be put on one side. It is true that a good deal 
of the sealed letter reading and écarté playing is very suspicious, as 
ample evidence exists that, in the majority of cases at the time, 
successes in these directions were almost certainly due to faulty 
blindfolding and other sources of error. But many of the pheno- 
mena with both Alexis and Adolphe seem to me to be of a different 
order from those reported with other somnambules ; and even if 
we go so far as to assume that the sitters were merely getting back 
what they told the subject without knowing what they were doing, 
it would not account for correct facts being given which had to be 
verified later. It is true that George H. Lewes (1817-1878), the 
journalist and critical author, believed, although on what evidence 
I do not know, that sitters tell the mediums the facts and then these 
are handed back to them. Writing in the Leader on 12 March 
1853, he said: “ You assure me solemnly that you do not tell the 
Medium anything ; I declare unequivocally that you do. It is the 
same in all cases of Clairvoyance: you tell all, and fancy you are 
told. You do not tell it in so many words, but unconsciously you 
are made to communicate the very thing you believe is communi- 
cated to you.” 

That there was some substance in what Lewes stated is true, 
since we have similar stories made by others who were present at the 
sittings, such as Dr. Forbes and Mrs. Byrne, but to suppose that all 
the phenomena were due to simple sources of error of this kind would, 
I think, have to be supported with a great deal more evidence than 
we possess. What seems to me difficult to understand is why, for 
example, if Alexis was able to demonstrate his surprising faculties 
so easily and so many times to order, as it were, Marcillet did not 
try to arrange a competent commission to undertake an investigation 
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on properly controlled lines either in France or in England, where the 
pair were friendly with a considerable number of quite distinguished 
people. The only attempt to form some such committee, as far as 
I know, was that proposed by Dr. Edwin Lee’s friend, Dr. Davison, 
who, towards 1859, formed with Dr. Oliffe a group of physicians in 
order to test Alexis. It was said that none of the experiments 
succeeded and Alexis failed “ in almost every instance ” and when 
Marcillet introduced another of his somnambules this subject also 
was “ totally at fault” (224, p. 242). Since I have not been able 
to find any account of these tests, nothing can be said about them. 
Unfortunately, we again lack the information on which any profit- 
able discussion could be based. All that can be said with some 
assurance is that Alexis and Adolphe Didier were certainly two of 
the most puzzling and remarkable somnambules of the nineteenth 
century. 


MAGNETISM AND SPIRITUALISM 


Before discussing the merger of magnetism and Spiritualism 
which was becoming more and more marked as the century ad- 
vanced, it may be well to glance at one or two books that were still 
primarily concerned with magnetism. As we shail see, there had 
always been a spiritualistic element in the writings of the early 
magnetizers, although these had not openly expressed their views 
since when they wrote mediumistic circles had not yet attained 
the immense vogue that was to follow after the birth of modern 
Spiritualism in the United States. 

Among memoirs of amateur magnetizers that by Comte Du 
Mesnil de Maricourt (268) is worth remembering. He was an 
amateur magnetizer of some reputation and his volume of recollec- 
tions gives some idea of what was happening during his life, although 
unfortunately the almost complete absence of dates does not make 
it easy to determine precisely when the anecdotes he records took 
place. 

He was a firm believer in the higher phenomena of magnetism 
and gives many stories of his experiences in relation to them. He 
believed in travelling clairvoyance, even to such places as America 
and was firmly convinced of the capacity of the somnambules to see 
through the most opaque objects (p. 81). Indeed, he scarcely 
considered these phenomena which he called enfantillages, although 
he recorded the fact that like the faculty of thought-transmission in 
his somnambules, they sometimes caused embarrassing moments. 
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For example, one of his subjects, Mme Gabrielle, was able to see 
quite clearly through the wall into his study, and there was able to 
observe on his table an open book, the anatomical illustrations on the 
open page being likely to provoke unhealthy curiosity and embarras- 
sing questions. This astonished Maricourt, since the room where 
the somnambule sat was separated from his study by one story and 
three walls. 

Thought-transmission was also well known and fully recognized 
by Maricourt, who gave an example of a sitting at which he was 
thinking of a gay party attended by some Englishmen, the idea of 
which was seemingly conveyed to the somnambule with remarkable 
accuracy. Not only did she get the spirit of the party but perceived 
the shining red nose of one of the participants, which Maricourt 
affirmed was entirely true to life (p. 100). 

Anecdotes about alleged examples of paranormal phenomena 
said to have been observed at undated times and unnamed places 
are so common at this period that it would be useless to describe any 
of them. One example, however, might be given here to illustrate 
the point. In 1906 Jules Pachen published a paper (269) on clair- 
voyance and other matters and in it printed an account by a Mme 
Testand-Marchain of certain incidents which, she averred, occurred 
in her presence in 1851 and 1852. ‘This testimony was witnessed 
and signed nearly fifty years after the event and since it is uncertain 
whether the lady made any contemporary notes the story can only 
be considered as anecdotal and the details and conversations the 
product of either a highly retentive memory or an exercise of the 
imagination. 

The lady’s father, M. Cuisinier de Lisle had heard about experi- 
ments in magnetism and thought he would try some tests with a 
young woman, Thérèse, on his domestic staff. On hypnotizing 
Thérése, she soon passed into the hypnotic state and began to 
demonstrate clairvoyant powers, such as describing people going in 
and out of the house and showing eyeless-sight. On one occasion 
another servant came into the room during the experiment and, 
standing behind her, made a grimace at her which made her 
immediately turn round and do the same thing in her turn. It does 
not seem to have occurred to the experimenters that this incident 
was of little interest, since an arrangement might have been made 
between the two servants beforehand, and it is not even certain, in 
my opinion, that Thérése was in the hypnotic condition when it 
occurred. Assuming, however, that this was a genuine case, then 
Thérése had truly remarkable powers of picking up the thoughts of 
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her master. He had only to think of what she was to do and she 
immediately did it. 

It appeared that de Lisle had a former schoolmaster living in his 
house, who was at that time employed at Toulon. This gentleman, 
one Lorgeril, thought of becoming engaged to a lady at Hyères, 
some 18 km. from Toulon, and one day went to try to arrange a 
marriage if he were accepted. After he had gone, de Lisle thought 
he would try to find out what he was doing by getting Thérèse to 
exercise her travelling clairvoyance and so he proposed to try an 
experiment, although he did not know where the lady lived and as 
for Therése, it was said that she neither knew the town nor even 
how to get there.! 

Thérèse was asked by de Lisle to go to Hyères and find the house 
where Lorgeril was, but although she protested that she did not 
know where it was, or how to get there, she soon described the street 
and what a steep hill it was to get tothe house. Entering it by the 
front door, she described Lorgeril and his friend, but noticed that 
they did not seem to be coming to any understanding and that the 
marriage would not take place. They were getting up from the 
table, having finished their meal which consisted of mutton and 
orange salad. Three oranges were on the mantelpiece which 
Lorgeril intended to give to de Lisle’s children on his reiurn to 
Toulon, where he would arrive some time in the afternoon. 

On his arrival, de Lisle met him in the garden and told him that 
his affair had not turned out as he had wished, but that he had been 
well looked after, considering the meal of lamb and orange salad 
which he had eaten. At this surprising statement, Lorgeril showed 
his astonishment, but de Lisle added to his wonder when he asked 
him to put his hand in his pocket and give him the three oranges 
that he had brought back for the children. At this, Lorgeril was 
so alarmed that he threw the oranges on the ground and ran up to 
his room stating that his friend must have dealings with the devil if 
he could thus become acquainted with private affairs of this sort. 

Among the most prominent medical men of the period who 
interested themselves in magnetism was Dr. C. H. A. Despine, the 
medical inspector of the thermal baths in Aix in Savoy. In his 
book published in 1838 and reissued under another title in 1840 
(270) he discusses a number of cases coming under his own observa- 


1 This assurance of the ignorance of Thérése on how to get to a town well 
served by railway and road is a typical example of the attempts commonly made 
by parapsychologists to pretend that the subject of their experiments are ignorant 
to a degree which, in this case, is certainly hardly credible. 
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tion, among them that of Mlle Estelle L’ Hardy, (op. cit., pp. 35 ff.) 
which was also mentioned by Teste in his Manvel pratique (138, 
p. 153). 

Mile Estelle had many of the most extraordinary of the magnetic 
faculties. Her extreme sensitivity to water was exemplified in 
Despine’s story of how she was walking about in a swimming bath 
when apparently she became suddenly entranced, remaining like a 
statue standing in the middle. Unable to get at the lady to demag- 
netizeher, Despine apparently thought that by magnetizing the water 
and pronouncing her name it might be possible to animate the living 
Pygmalion, which he did and after having made a little pirouette, 
she came directly up to her magnetizer who was seated at the top 
of the steps. 

Another of his statements concerned an officer of the Russian 
Imperial Guard who had arrived at Aix in the hope of seeing some 
of Despine’s patients. This gentleman, Count Paul D., had at one 
time been a powerful magnetist himself and he wished to know 
whether his former power would come back to him when magnet- 
izing some of Despine’s patients. On the experiments being com- 
menced, Despine confessed himself astounded at the force which 
D. exercised. Having put one of his patients to sleep, Despine 
discovered that the rapport between himself and her was able to be 
suspended simply by the will of his visitor. He varied these 
phenomena according to his own will, but another even more 
surprising effect was that when Despine’s thought or the thought of 
another person in the room passed to the subject, it was only 
capable of action when Count D. willed it. Although Ochorowicz, 
who has discussed these phenomena with much ingenuity (157, 
pp. 214 ff.), appeared to think they were of great importance, it 
does not seem to me that too much attention need be paid to them, 
since all we have consists of an account by Despine, which may or 
may not contain material that would be vital for a true under- 
standing of what occurred. 

Among those writers contributing serious treatises on magnetism 
which are worthy of attention here are Chardel and Charpignon. 
Chardel, who at one time was a French deputy, had early become 
interested in animal magnetism and, being of a religious turn of 
mind, was soon drawn into the various controversies relating to the 
nature of somnambulism and its connection with the life of the 
spirit and the flow of nervous energy. 

In 1826 a book (271) on human nature as explained by animal 
magnetism appeared, but his most important work (142) was his 
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long essay on physiological psychology, which was first published 
in 1831, the third edition, which I shall use here, being issued in 
1844. Chardel followed the physicists of the period in believing 
in the ether of space and it was belief in thisall pervading and myster- 
ious entity that led him to consider the theories propounded by 
Mesmer and others concerning the universal magnetic fluid, which 
he believed to be a fact in nature, and there is no doubt he was 
much struck by Georget’s conversion from materialism which arose 
from the latter’s interest in animal magnetism and its remarkable 
phenomena. 

In his book Chardel discussed the whole question of animal 
magnetism and its phenomena when seen in relation to his own 
religious and philosophical system. He was well acquainted with 
the work being done at the period and held fast to the theory that 
the magnetic fluid was responsible for the phenomena and that the 
operator’s hands acted as conductors for the fluid. He was also of 
the opinion that the stories of so-called miracle cures could be 
explained, as some thought, as due to the “ imagination ”, although 
he himself was not satisfied that this statement really meant any- 
thing. He pointed out (p. 169) that at the time of writing the 
imagination had largely taken the place of another explanation, 
namely the exercise of divine or demonic power. Facts which were 
well authenticated were first of all, he wrote, said to be due to 
reports which were full of gross errors. It was only afterwards, 
when they could not be denied, that they were attributed to the 
imagination. Everyone knew that mental sensitivity exercised 
great power over the body. The difficulty consisted in how to 
explain what was actually happening as, for example, when a 
paralytic suddenly faced by a fire again found the use of all his 
limbs. Other cures seemed to Chardel to be of the same type. 
On the one hand, people cried out that it was a miracle, on the 
other, that it was rank imposture. The cures, however, were real 
enough, but they were of short duration and opponents sought to 
discredit them by saying that everything was due to the imagination, 
just as if the phenomena were easier to understand if the results 
were only ephemeral. To Chardel, it was quite clear that the 
difficulty remained unresolved. For example, he gave the story of 
a French household entered by an enemy soldier whose behaviour 
was such that a paralytic woman suddenly found the use of her 
limbs and rushed from the house. Her cure was considered a 
miracle and the soldier whose conduct had effected it was considered 
a person who had been sent from Heaven. In Chardel’s view, 
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science teaches us nothing by substituting imagination for super- 
natural power: the truth was that one unknown was put in the 
place of another. Ignorance hidden under another word, he stated, 
was always ignorance ; and the accumulation of phenomena helped 
us not at all, the result being that nothing was explained. 

In his discussion of the mysterious phenomena which occur in 
dreams and in similar states, Chardel mentioned the rarity of dreams 
in which the dead figured, although he himself had had a numberof 
such experiences. For example, he told of one in which he met an 
old friend who had died and whom he asked whether he had com- 
mitted suicide. The person replied that it was so, but when the 
dreamer was about to ask him some more questions he disappeared 
enveloped in a cloud. These thoughts about the appearance of 
the dead in dreams and in waking life in the form of apparitions 
show that Chardel was already a believer in the spiritual world, one 
of the characteristics of which was the possibility that the dead 
might communicate with the living. Had he lived many years 
later he would undoubtedly have become an ardent Spiritualist, 
since the magnetic trance in France was soon to be closely linked 
with the mediumistic trance, popularized by the works of Cahagnet 
and his brilliant somnambule. To Chardel, then, the nervous 
fluid and the spiritualized life of the individual were two vital 
modifications which in man served as a communication between his 
material and spiritual being. 

When Chardel first began his investigations into animal magnet- 
ism, he soon realized that the magnetic state was indeed a fact ; 
and his account of it shows how much it resembled the hypnotic 
state as experienced today. Some of his experiments, however, 
were of a somewhat sensational kind, and one of them, at least, 
might perhaps be found useful today if the ice age continues its 
advance on the western world. 

Two of his first subjects were sisters and he often gave way to 
some of their whimsical ideas. The time was winter; snow 
covered the ground ; and every morning he magnetized both for 
about an hour. One day they were suffering from the cold more 
than usual and they begged him to allow them to remain in the 
magnetic state, when they no longer felt it. ‘The next day he found 
them still in the same state and he magnetized them afresh and left 
them as before. Days, weeks and months passed and they still 
remained magnetized. Spring came in all its brilliance and one 
April day Chardel took the two sisters and their mother for a walk 
and it suddenly struck him that now was the time to put an end to the 
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magnetic state. The surprise and enchantment on the faces of the 
two young ladies was a remarkable spectacle. The last time they 
were awake they had been surrounded by snow and here they were, 
transported to a place where flowers blossomed as if by a miracle. 
The younger trampled down the growing grass and, jumping about, 
ran from one thicket to another. 

Such facts, thought Chardel, were not rare, and the same pro- 
cedure could be adopted inregard to those who objected totravelling. 
An account had been told to him of a gentleman in 1793 who was 
forced to leave France but whose wife had a terror of crossing the 
ocean. She was placed in a magnetic trance before she started and 
when she was awakened from it, thinking she was still in her native 
country, she was amazed to find herself on the American continent. 

Apart from these phenomena, Chardel appeared to be lucky in 
his observation of the higher manifestations. His somnambules 
showed their lucidity in various ways and their knowledge of events 
happening at a distance. He had been told by others of events 
occurring within their own knowledge and one of them struck him asof 
considerable interest. A certain magistrate who was counsellor in 
a royal household, told him how his wife had a waiting woman who 
was in poor health. Hoping to improve her condition, his wife 
magnetized her. One day when she was suffering severe pain, 
even in the magnetic state, she asked for some wine and so he took 
a torch and went to the cellar in order to fetch it. The steps were 
damp and he slipped, falling half way down the staircase, but 
without injury and without even extinguishing the light which he 
held in his hand. He fetched the wine and came up with it. He 
found his wife knew all about his fall and the details of his trip 
downstairs: the somnambule had described everything, just as it 
was happening. 

In another case which Chardel records, a colonel’s wife who was 
a somnambule was asked what was happening to one of his fellow 
officers. She was much disturbed and said that she saw him about 
to kill himself with a pistol and told them to run quickly for help. 
The place indicated was about two miles off but when it was 
reached the unfortunte man had already killed himself (p. 292).1 

Chardel, unlike others writing on the same subject, fully recog- 
nized that in these examples of travelling clairvoyance the imagina- 
tion played its own part. For example, when asked to describe 


1 This incident was one of those chosen by Gauthier (105, ii, p. 368) to illu- 
strate some of the marvels associated with animal magnetism. Cf. Loubert (86, 
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what was happening in China or on the moon, the subjects made 
efforts to satisfy the magnetizer and usually ended by describing 
what was happening in their own minds. They were not acting in 
bad faith but had formed an illusory picture which deceived them- 
selves and they fully believed that what they said was the truth. 
He himself had actually seen, some few years previously when in 
Paris, a young somnambule of 14 years. The heavens were 
opened to her and the fervour of her prayers would occasion her 
levitation so that she would remain suspended between the floor 
and the ceiling. It must be remembered, he pointed out, how 
magnetic lucidity made all the sensations much more acute ; and 
in the case of foreseeing the final stages of a disease, somnambules 
were able to act with great exactitude. As to predictions of future 
events, Chardel made no attempt to examine them in detail, since 
he was concerned mainly with the relations that the spiritual 
faculties had with the bodily organs, connections which were not 
easily established. In considering the dangers of magnetism (pp. 
304 ff.) Chardel described the state of some of his subjects when 
they had apparently ceased to breathe. He observed that in the 
lucid condition a magnetic subject usually feared death, but in 
what he described as the exalted state, the somnambule appeared 
actually to desire it, since he felt himself as if out of the body, which 
no longer appeared to belong to him but which he was able to 
observe apart from himself (p. 306). This mention of out-of-the- 
body experiences interested Chardel, for phenomena of this sort 
linked up with his own ideas about the nature of the soul’s connec- 
tion with the body. Thus he described how an old lady of 80, who 
had long been bedridden, was about to pass away. He therefore 
took the opportunity of getting a somnambule to be present at the 
moment ofdeath. She approached the matter in a spirit of religious 
devotion and began to describe how life was beginning to leave the 
body. The process began in the network of nerves and when the 
first link had been divided it joined with the brain, and soon after the 
soul appeared as if clothed in a luminous veil. Several instances 
of this kind were, according to Chardel, known in the history of 
animal magnetism, and occasionally the soul, instead of being 
enveloped in a luminous mist, appeared like a flame leaving the 
body. He admitted that prejudiced persons might accuse him of 
credulity, but he pointed out that his views depended on the system 
in which he believed and on which his own conviction was formed. 
It was, he said, for the reader to judge how solidly grounded were 
his views. 
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Tt is not easy to see how far Chardel was really credulous, in 
spite of the reasonable attitude adopted in his book. He does, 
however, narrate one incident which suggests that his critical 
faculty was not as great as some of his assertions appear to indicate. 
At a féte at St.-Cloud, in 1831, a young girl was on view who, he 
said, showed the curious effect of spiritual action. She was about 
6 or 7 years old and around the pupils of her beautiful blue 
eyes were written the words “ Napoléon empereur ”. An observer, 
wishing to look rather more closely, tried to examine the words with 
a magnifying glass, but the child, having seized it, threw it away, 
saying that it fatigued her. It would appear from this story that 
Chardel believed in the reality of this phenomenon, which I do 
not remember as having been recorded elsewhere, and which as 
described, does not seem to me very probable. 

One of the last cases that Chardel recorded was the case of a 
gentleman who was magnetized and in this state believed he was in 
the presence of two societies of spirits, with whom he conversed. 
One of the voices told him about a conspiracy against the govern- 
ment, telling him where the meetings were taking place and the 
names of those engaged. He had already started to make known 
this conspiracy when another voice told him not to be credulous, 
since it was God who had given him reason and by this he must be 
led. It was through this that he assured himself that there was no 
conspiracy and doubtless, continued Chardel, there were people 
who would say that the gentleman was mad, but nevertheless the 
phenomena were no less curious on this account and were certainly 
interesting as an early example of a form of multiple personality. 

As we have said above, another writer, the Orléans physician, 
Dr. L. J. J. Charpignon (1815-1886), whose work had a wide 
circulation, wrote a general treatise on animal magnetism which was 
first issued in 1841.1 For some years he had been interested in 
magnetism and had come to accept not only the existence of the 
supposed magnetic fluid but also the reality of the higher pheno- 
mena and in the course of his work attempted a number of experi- 
ments on his own account. The record of these, however, shows 
that he had little idea of the nature of the material with which he 
was dealing and practically no appreciation of what constituted 
evidence for the theories that he put forward. Some of the tests 
that he made were both curious and ingenious. Thus, in working 
with the magnetic fluid, he took four phials of white glass, charging 
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one of them with the magnetic fluid flowing from his fingers. He 
then corked it and, mixing it well with the others, presented 
the four to his subject, who at once said that she saw one of them 
filled with luminous vapour. It need hardly be said. that this was 
the one containing the magnetic fluid. This experiment, he 
stated, was repeated on numerous occasions and always with the 
same results. Seeing that it might be suggested that thought- 
transmission was responsible, Charpignon arranged on certain 
occasions to have the phials treated by other persons, so that when 
presenting them, he himself did not know which was the one 
containing the fluid. As described by the somnambule, the colour 
of the fluid when emitted from the nerves of the arms was brilliant 
white, while that contained in the breath had a lesser glow. Ac- 
cording to Charpignon, the phials must be presented immediately 
after being treated, because the magnetic fluid was inclined to 
evaporate through the glass. It did not occur to Charpignon that 
this method might perhaps have made the phial which had been 
treated slightly warmer to the touch so that the subject, if allowed 
to examine the phials, might have sensed the difference in tempera- 
ture (pp. 24 ff.). 

Charpignon’s subject appears to have been a remarkable 
somnambule. Not only was she able to detect which phial among 
four had been treated but she was able to differentiate between 
phials magnetized by different persons, pointing out each operator 
when rapport had been established. Moreover, in the case where one 
phial had been filled in succession by the magnetic fluid emitted by 
three magnetizers, she was able to see the fluid lying in the phial in 
three layers and was able to indicate the precise order in which the 
phials had been filled. ‘These experiments had often been repeated 
and they were always carried out without the subject being allowed 
to know what was expected of her. Ifa non-magnetized phial was 
presented to her, then she stated that she saw nothing. 

Charpignon was one of those persons, to be described later, who 
were interested in the swayings of what he called the magnetic 
pendulum. He performed the common experiment of suspending 
a little ball attached to an ordinary thread, and with his arm stiff, 
the thread was held by the fingers while the ball obeyed the direction 
willed by the person holding the thread, without, of course, Char- 
pignon assured his readers, the slightest movement of the hand. 
One of his subjects was able to observe the magnetic fluid running 
along the thread and making it sway as the magnetizer desired. 
No result whatever was obtained when the end of the thread was 
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fastened to a solid object, the tip of the finger being allowed to 
touch the thread which was glued to its support. In this case 
Charpignon seemed to be baffled and he does not tell us whether 
his subject still saw the fluid running down the thread as it had done 
when held. 

Among the higher phenomena described by Charpignon were 
examples of travelling clairvoyance and thought-transference, 
which according to the author were sometimes confused. On one 
occasion, two somnambules described a dance that was going on 
at some distance away and in order to explain this surprising vision, 
they stated that a keen light was projected from their eyes and, when 
they entered the dance hall, enabled them to perceive what was 
going on. 

In another case, a somnambule went to see her sister who lived 
at Blois, 38 km. from Orleans, where presumably the sitting was 
held. On her way there she suddenly cried out and asked where 
M. Jouanneau was going. Asked where she was, she said that she 
was at Meung, 18 km. from Orleans, and that she saw M. Jouanneau 
dressed up in his Sunday clothes and probably on his way to dinner 
with some friends. After this incident she continued her trip to 
Blois. Among those present were some who knew M. Jouanneau 
and a letter was dispatched, asking whether what the somnambule 
had described was true and we are told that in his reply the state- 
ment was exactly confirmed. 

Believing that in some cases travelling clairvoyance was simply 
a case of reading the mind of the operator, Charpignon made a few 
experiments and discovered that the more mental effort the opera- 
tor exerted to direct her and the more he thought of what she was 
seeing, the more perfect would be her descriptions. It was possibly 
from these tests that he came to the conclusion that travelling clair- 
voyance and thought-transmission were both operative when 
demonstrating phenomena of this kind. A point which clearly 
troubled him concerned information given by the somnambule 
which, it was thought, she could not normally know. Thus, he 
mentions the case of the artist Sixdenier, whose body was discovered 
drowned in the Seine,! and cases in which somnambules were asked 
to find buried treasure and get on the track of unknown criminals. 
With regard to these cases, Charpignon recommended the greatest 
reserve, since he had to admit that for one positive incident of this 
sort there were ten that were only illusions or hallucinations of no 
value on the part of the somnambules (pp. 89 ff.). 


1 Cf. Journal du Magnétisme, 1846, ii, pp. 285-286. 
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In regard to somnambules finding lost articles, a faculty which 
he called ‘ retrospective vision ”, his theory was that the subject 
had to go back in vision to the action that ensued when the object 
was seen by the loser for the last time. 

In spite of Charpignon’s obvious credulity and inefficiency when 
conducting experiments, he was not altogether blind to other 
explanations of some of the phenomena which he had observed. 
Although he was a fervent believer in the magnetic fluid, he also 
saw the importance and influence of the imagination. The reason 
why one school of thought considered imagination the sole explana- 
tion was, he affirmed, that the somnambules’ phenomena could 
almost always be produced by the subject himself, once he had been 
magnetized. The power of suggestion in the modern sense which 
had been discussed by Raspail (272) in 1843 and which had been 
developed by Philips in his book on electro-dynamism (273) was 
clearly held by Charpignon himself. For example, he says that 
you will find your subject to your great astonishment maintaining 
that he has been put to sleep at a distance when you have not even 
been thinking of him. Similarly, just as Philips later insisted, 
Charpignon points out how subjects will react to what they think 
is a glass of magnetized water when it has been drawn straight from 
the tap, and completely harmless preparations will have powerful 
effects on those who believe that such effects will follow upon taking 
them. As he wisely points out (127, p. 95) these phenomena offer a 
new field of study to physiologists, psychologists and magnetizers 
alike. 

Although Charpignon had heard of cases in which somnambules 
were reported as both speaking and understanding foreign languages, 
he had come to the conclusion that these cases could be explained 
as due to forgotten memories of words and sentences which at one 
time had been heard, and he pointed out that if the speech was very 
carefully listened to, it would be observed that there were numerous 
faults which would be overlooked if insufficient attention were being 
paid to what was being said. 

Since medical cures do not come within our survey, it will be 
sufficient merely to note that Charpignon was rather dubious about 
them (pp. 272 ff.). He held the opinion that magnetism acted 
more as an auxiliary agent, helping to accelerate an improvement 
that had already commenced. In many cases, after being magnet- 
ized, the patient, when very impressionable, showed signs of im- 
provement, but there was no real cure and the disease progressed 
to the inevitable end. 
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The problem of magnetization at a distance was one which 
puzzled Charpignon extremely, since he believed in the magnetic 
fluid and consequently the direction of this mysterious essence was 
a problem that required close attention. How, he asked, could 
the fluid travel across space in this way? Moreover, any experi- 
ment to be worth anything must be so arranged that the subject 
knew neither the day nor the hour when it would be attempted. 
Charpignon here found himself compelled to think that it was 
possible that these distance phenomena might possibly be connected 
with the human soul, and he went so far as to say that he actually 
found distance experiments difficult to admit and thought that other 
explanations were to be preferred. Again, the idea of the imagina- 
tion came to his aid. The individual, he thought, was able to act 
on himself, since his mind had been so much preoccupied with what 
had taken place. As a lamentable instance of this, he recorded a 
case (p. 98) in which a lady had been magnetized for many kinds of 
different experiments. Finally they ceased, but the subject had 
such faith in her magnetizer that at the end of the series she suffered 
attacks of vexation and frustration. Spontaneously falling asleep, 
she was convinced that it was her former magnetizer acting on her 
from a distance and she came to consult Charpignon as to what was 
to be done. He saw clearly that this theory of hers could not be 
sustained and that her spontaneous fits of somnambulism were due 
to her own imagination, so he told her that he would give her 
a preparation which henceforward would prevent her from be- 
coming magnetized. He therefore prepared a dose of powdered 
sugar, but, unfortunately, she only half believed in its efficacy and 
her fits became more and more frequent. Having nothing else to 
do, she returned to her native village where she became a professional 
soothsayer and medical consultant, demonstrating such higher 
phenomena as travelling clairvoyance. Her condition was such 
that when her former magnetizer came to see her, he himself was 
unable to do anything and, finally, she committed suicide by 
drowning (pp. 298 ff.). 

In his treatment of eyeless-vision, Charpignon, as we have 
already mentioned above, discussed the case of Prudence Bernard ; 
and he was one of the few who understood the reasons that some 
people gave for not being satisfied with the method of blindfolding 
then in vogue. In this connection, he made a most surprising 
statement (p. 321). Realizing that if the entire head could be 
covered then no one could maintain that a single ray of light could 
find its way along the crevices, he says that it might then be urged 
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that even if the crevices in such a covering were glued together it 
was possible to unstick them, thus not attempting to discuss a one- 
piece covering in which no such crevices existed at all. 

Since Charpignon was writing a general treatise, he summed up 
the three main theories held by those magnetic schools of thought 
that were under spiritistic influence. There were those, he stated, 
who thought that many of the phenomena were due to diabolic 
intervention, a theory which he described as ridiculous and based 
on ignorance. ‘Then there were those who believed that the cause 
of the phenomena was “ toute angélique ”, and that communication 
had been established between the somnambules and the angels, a 
point of view which paved the way for the substitution of the 
magnetic somnambule by the modern medium and the angels by 
discarnate humans. He was well aware of what a magnetizer such 
as Deleuze had pointed out during his interchange of letters with 
Billot, which we shall discuss later. As early as 1831 Deleuze was 
of the opinion that what magnetism had demonstrated was the 
spirituality of the soul and also its immortality. Discarnate souls 
were, he thought, able in certain cases to communicate with the 
living. 

As might have been expected, the wide popularity of animal 
magnetism and the mysterious phenomena connected with it 
aroused intense interest among the magnetizers and their followers, 
together with a wide diversity of explanations. These explanations 
varied not only in accordance with the intellectual, moral and 
religious persuasions of the magnetizers themselves, but also with 
the prevailing cultural atmosphere of the period. Thus France 
differed from Germany and Germany from Scandinavia, where the 
influence of Swedenborg was a powerful factor tending towards 
“ spiritual ” rather than “ physical ” explanations. 

Quite early in France, where “ natural ” theories were favoured 
among the majority of the magnetizers, some writers appeared to 
prefer more supernatural explanations, such as, for example, T. 
Bouys (274), who, writing in 1806, confused the issue to such an 
extent that his theories did not seem to make sense either to the one 
side or the other. Later writers such as Puységur, Deleuze and Du 
Potet hesitated before linking magnetism with the spirit world ; 
but even they were struck by certain aspects of the power of magnet- 
ism which did not seem to fit too well into their explanatory 
schemes. ‘These aspects were what we should call today the physical 
phenomena and spirits seen clairvoyantly ; and so it was that with 
the coming of Spiritualism from the United States and the many 
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circles for table-turning these puzzling manifestations were associated 
with the mediums who were gradually taking over from the magnetic 
somnambules, although the confusion between ‘ mediums ” and 
‘ somnambules ” worried the operators not a little. 

One of the simplest of these physical manifestations was the 
movement of delicately poised and suspended objects which we have 
already mentioned and which were supposed from early years to 
the present time to be due to some mysterious ‘ force ” or “‘ emana- 
tion ” from the subject or even from the operator. As early as 1804 
General F. J. Noizet, whose experiences we have already described, 
was experimenting with objects suspended by threads, the ends of 
which heheldin hishands. Heobserved themovementsand realized 
that they were due to himself, since when the objects were suspended 
from a fixed point, no movements took place (234, pp. 235 ff). 

In 1808, Gerboin (275) devised a pendulum in order to demon- 
strate the power of the magnetic influence, and eighteen years later 
Comte J. de Tristan wrote a very curious work (276) on dowsing, 
electric and magnetic fluids, in which he came to the conclusion 
that the influence which moved the divining rod was ‘ un fluide 
bacillogire ’’ which he thought had close affinities with the electric 
and magnetic fluids. In 1849 such a moving needle sponsored by 
E. Du Bois-Reymond was brought to the attention of the Academy 
of Sciences and the case was described by G. Govi in the Journal du 
Magnétisme (277). Similarly, Lafontaine suspended a needle 
within a glass vase and claimed to have obtained results, although 
from what we know of his other experiments his successes in this 
direction would be open to grave suspicion. The work went on 
well into the 1880s when Baréty, whose works (278 and 279) on 
“ force neurique ” were much studied, supported his views by 
suspending needles under glass domes and noting the effects.! 

The experiments with the moving needles and suspended balls 
can be regarded in a sense as the forerunners of other alleged 
physical phenomena. The capacity for moving these objects 
seemed widely diffused among the population, whether they were 
in trances or not ; and this is not surprising since in many, if not all 
cases, no psychic or “‘ neuric force ”? was involved at all. But to the 
magnetizers, the phenomena were valuable as propaganda through 
which they were able to prove, as they thought, the effect on physical 
objects of emanations proceeding from them or from their subjects. 
Moreover, in the presence of their somnambules, queer things also 


1 For an account of various methods of measuring the supposed vital force see 
Bonnaymé (280). 
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happened which were later to be incorporated into the rapidly 
increasing number of physical phenomena reported with the trance 
mediums. Even the now rare phenomena of apports were being 
reported before 1830 when, at the magnetic circle of Colonel 
Rogers, pieces of old iron and metal were brought into the séance 
room and apparently it was impossible to discover whence they 
had come.: 

The best examples, however, of these astonishing manifestations 
in the early days were those described by Billot (281) in his famous 
correspondence with Deleuze, published in 1839. Here it is asserted 
by Billot, who had been making observations in this field for 30 
years, that he had been present at sittings during which very many 
of the phenomena later to be associated with Spiritualism had taken 
place. Billot, at the time of the Deleuze correspondence, was 
already a believer in spirit communications and Deleuze himself 
was seriously considering the truth of the spirit hypothesis, since for 
many years he had been observing but failing to report facts which 
lent considerable weight to the idea. In order to try to persuade 
Deleuze to accept what he regarded as an important truth, Billot 
told him about the spirits whom his subjects saw clairvoyantly and 
concerning whom they gave him full descriptions, just as Cahagnet’s 
subjects did during his séances.? He also told him an astonishing 
tale (op. cit., ii, pp. 6 ff.) ofa séance in 1820 when a somnambule was 
consulted by a lady who was losing her sight. The subject said 
that she had been prescribed a flowering plant which she did not 
recognize and did not know its name, but it was said to be necessary 
for the patient. ‘The somnambule was asked where it could be 
obtained but she merely replied that if it was a necessity then it 
would be received. 

Suddenly the almost blind sitter cried out that she felt something 
like a flower put on her apron and the somnambule told her that 
this was the plant in question. It was “ un arbustule à-peu-près 
comme une plante moyenne de thym. Ses fleurs labiées en épis, 
donnaient une odeur delicieuse. Elle ne parut étre le thym de 
Créte”’. 

It is not easy to know what to make of this story. It would not 

1 Journal du Magnétisme, 1858, 2 sér., xvii, p. 319. 

2 It is not clear at what date Billot had these séances for clairvoyant descrip- 
tions, or whether his medium preceded one of Joseph Olivier’s subjects. This 
magnetizer was a pupil of Du Potet and president of the magnetic society of 
Toulouse and it was he who described (282) the sittings at which the somnambule 


saw deceased persons, describing them to their relations and friends and also 
giving an account of her visions of Christ, Satan, etc. 
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appear to me improbable, assuming that the phenomenon was 
fraudulent, that the somnambule had become aware of the lady’s 
attempts to get a piece of this plant and had supplied her needs in 
this surprising manner. However this may be, at another sitting 
an even more surprising apport was noted. ‘Three somnambules 
were present at this séance and during the course of the proceedings 
a white dove fluttered around the room, carrying a paper in its beak. 
The bird, having dropped the paper, flew off ; and when the docu- 
ment was opened there were discovered inside some little pieces of 
bone glued to three portions of printed paper. On one were the 
words ‘‘ Sainte Maxime ” ; on the second, “ Sainte Sabine ” ; and 
on the third “ Plusieurs Martyrs ” although whether these were the 
actual words or whether they were the names of actual martyrs is 
not clear. This phenomenon does not seem to me to be very 
impressive, but we have not any of the facts by which it can be 
judged. From the paranormal standpoint it might be considered 
somewhat odd that pieces of printed paper were used, but perhaps 
it is no more odd than if plain pieces had been employed. Dis- 
cussion on this point would be clearly profitless. 

Billot, who was apparently present himself at some of these 
sittings, declared that either the facts were true or they were false 
and if false then he himself was an impostor, a challenge to which 
Deleuze replied by saying that he recently had had a visit from a very 
distinguished physician who told him that he also had had apports 
very similar to the thyme branch that Billot had described. He 
went on to say that he was quite convinced of the physician’s 
sincerity, but he could not imagine how spiritual beings were able 
to move and transport objects about. The whole of this corres- 
pondence between Billot and Deleuze is of great importance when 
we are considering the gradual merging of animal magnetism and 
Spiritualism. Both correspondents were clearly sincere but credu- 
lous persons who were sorely tempted to bring the spiritual world 
into the magnetic arena. From his personal point of view, Billot 
had arrived there already, but he was not nearly so well known a 
figure as Deleuze, who had to be careful lest his colleagues thought 
that his belief in magnetism was leading him into still wilder 
extravagances. 

Another astonishing case, similar in some respects to those 
reported by Billot, was that described by Possin (283) in the 1840s. 
It appears that it is the record of a sitting at which a somnambule, 
one Ferdinand, was the subject and he, during one of his trances 
(en extase), had been promised a crown from the hands of the 
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Virgin Mary herself. After several consultations, Ferdinand began 
to prepare himself to receive the gift that had been promised to him 
and finally asked Possin to put him into the ecstatic state. Possin 
exhorted him to raise his soul to God and he began to pray, while his 
operator, tortured by a feeling of doubt, raised his eyes to heaven 
and mentally put out a prayer asking that his own unbelief might 
not prevent the subject from receiving what had been promised. 
Suddenly the subject rose, extending his hands to heaven, and sang 
a hymn both thrilling and divine and then suddenly exclaimed, 
‘ Put out the lights ! ” The candles were removed : one lady held 
Ferdinand’s left arm and Mme Possin held the hand destined to 
receive the present. As soon as the room had been plunged in 
darkness a noise of rustling leaves was heard which filled the whole 
room and was heard by everybody. It was indeed hardly a noise 
but a harmonius cadence. ‘The lady holding Ferdinand’s left hand 
then called out, “‘ It is a bouquet, I have smelt it”. Ferdinand 
demanded that the candles should be lit, saying that he had not yet 
deserved that they should relight themselves. The candles were 
brought in. They all then saw Ferdinand holding a crown of white 
and silvery flowers, resplendent with brilliance and light. Ferdi- 
nand then asked them to see how beautiful his crown was and also 
his Holy-Spirit, with his shining countenance. He had now 
awakened from his trance and was told by the sitters that they did 
not see anything, to which Ferdinand replied that that was quite 
possible. In the centre of the flowers was a brilliant jewel, which 
was called the Holy-Spirit and which he was able to see distinctly. 

The surprising things that Possin had seen, even before the 
amazing phenomenon of Ferdinand’s crown, shook his religious 
faith so greatly that he went to consult a magnetizer in Paris, 
M. Chambellan, who was renowned for his good works. Cham- 
bellan told him not to be disturbed as he himself had obtained very 
similar phenomena, a statement which suggests that even mag- 
netizers had experienced similar manifestations with their own 
subjects. 

Among the most advanced phenomena said to have been wit- 
nessed with modern mediums since the birth of Spiritualism was 
the levitation of the human body, yet as early as 1840 it was said to 
have been observed in cases of animal magnetism. Thus in that 
year M. Bourguignon wrote to Charpignon (127, pp. 73-74) on a 
subject that he had discussed in the Journal du Magnétisme in the 
same year. Believing that the magnetic fluid had powers of both 
attraction and repulsion, he had experimented with the human 
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body in order to test this theory. Brilliant results followed. Placing 
his hand two or three times above the belly of his somnambule, the 
whole body of the subject rose and remained suspended in the air. 
One of his friends, whom he knew to be a man of honour who would 
not trifle with the truth, told him that he had succeeded in doing 
the same thing with another subject, but in this case the body 
ascended vertically, so that it was possible to pass the hands or a 
stick several times beneath the feet. In still a third case, that of 
Mme Pourrat who was magnetized by her father, the subject was 
so sensitive that after only a few passes she rose up horizontally from 
the bed so that it was possible to pass the hand between the bed- 
clothes and her body without touching either the one or the other. 

As we have seen, Chardel (142) mentioned a young girl who 
exhibited levitation, but all these cases were insufficient to convince 
Morin, who in his later book (46, pp. 216-217) discussed them quite 
seriously. Although he did not believe in the theory of the mag- 
netic fluid, he was willing to consider evidence in favour of it and 
held that in the matter of attraction and repulsion, experiments 
ought to decide the question one way or the other. To be asked to 
believe that the mysterious essence travelled hundreds of miles when 
directed to its target by the magnetizer was difficult enough, but 
to believe that the same force was able to raise bodies off the ground 
and suspend them in the air was even more difficult. 

It is not easy for us today to know how to evaluate these stories. 
Evidently Morin thought very little of them and it is more than 
probable that those describing them were either lying or grossly 
deceived. Sometimes they may have been mistaken as, I think, 
are those who still maintain that St. Mary Magdalene d’Pazzi was 
levitated. Guéritaut, writing in 1811 (106), recorded a case where 
the somnambule was capable of jumping in the air up to seven 
feet (p. 116) and it is quite possible that these leaps, the height of 
which was probably exaggerated, were called levitations. But as 
in so many other cases, there were no systematic and careful experi- 
ments conducted which could be quoted in support of any of these 
remarkable claims. 


As the middle of the century drew nearer and the claims of 
Spiritualism, as opposed to animal magnetism, grew more and more 
insistent, so did the books dealing solely with magnetism tend to 
diminish. Some writers, such as Semur (284), proclaimed that 
animal magnetism was a complete delusion, while others, such as 
Beaumont-Brivazac (285) who toyed with electrical theories, 
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declared that it did not matter if people denied the existence of the 
higher phenomena or not ; “ on les a prouvés jusqu’à satiété : ils 
sont rares, trés rares, voila tout : mais ils se produisent ” (pp. 22-23). 

Table-turning was becoming the rage and Spiritualism ad- 
vanced in proportion as magnetism decreased. The link between 
the two, however, was not easily broken. Thus Berruyer, supported 
by Z. Piérart, the energetic editor of the Revue Spiritualiste of which 
the first part appeared in 1858, insisted that in magnetism no less 
than in Spiritualism the facts indicated that the soul was something 
apart from the body and that the higher phenomena were manifesta- 
tions of its activity. It was not that the somnambule “ sees 
through ” a chair when describing what is behind it ; rather it is 
his soul which is, in a sense, detached from the body, and is able to 
act independently of it and bring back the information required. 
Thus not only does magnetism proceed in the same way as Spiritual- 
ism: the two suggest a kind of double-personality and thence the 
immortality of the soul itself.+ 

Nearly ten years before Berruyer and Piérart (288) had expressed 
these views, the Society of Spiritualist Magnetizers had started their 
Le magnétiseur spiritualiste (289) which later became the Encyclopédie 
magnétique spiritualiste (290) which was largely the work of L. A. 
Cahagnet whose work became the real bridge between the older 
animal magnetism and the more modern Spiritualism, and which 
can be compared with Le Magnétiseur Universel ; recueil des progrès 
spiritualistes (291) which appeared later. Before passing on to 
Cahagnet and his work, it may be of interest to review briefly a few 
other books which confined their attention mainly to animal 
magnetism and made little attempt to deal in any detail with the 
spiritualistic manifestations, concentrating rather on the higher 
phenomena of magnetism. 

One of the best examples of writers in the mid-nineteenth 
century period in France was A. Ségouin, who ran what he called a 
“ Cabinet d’Expériences Magnétiques et Somnambuliques ” at the 
Rue de Richelieu, 57, where, apparently, demonstrations of animal 
magnetism were given by him and his somnambule, Mme Belisson. 
Ségouin was a man who not only was steeped in the principles of 
animal magnetism and the theories of Du Potet, but also was 
interested in occult science generally and above all in the phenomena 
of table and hat turning, which at that time were the rage of Paris. 


1 The idea of multiple personality was apparently suggested previously by 
Paul de Tascher (286) in his letters to his bishop on table-turning which were 
published in 1854-1855. Of. Janet (287, pp. 398 ff.). 
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He soon saw that early spiritualistic phenomena could be linked 
with magnetic manifestations and that in the one case the somnam- 
bule gave information unknown to herself, while in the other the 
table performed the same service when people’s hands were laid 
upon it. 

Ségouin had no doubt that magnetism was able to cause effects 
at a distance and he was also of the opinion that the consent of the 
person on whom the fluid was to be directed was in no way necessary 
(247, p. 34). What was wanted was simply the will of the magnet- 
izer: nothing, he wrote, could stop it ; it was a power so terrible 
that one could well ask what would have happened to society if this 
powerful knowledge which God had given to man to do good had 
become known only to those who were able to abuse it. With 
regard to the subjects, he stated that they could be put to sleep and 
given convulsions and spasms and nervous attacks without the 
magnetizer being present. All that was needed was an impression- 
able individual and to direct on that person the mysterious magnetic 
agent which had been piling up in the brain of the magnetizer and 
which was then to be directed against the sensitive subject. Ségouin 
compared this agent to a thunderbolt that would strike no matter 
where or when and instantly cause the subject either to fall into a 
profound sleep or to experience an unaccustomed feeling of un- 
easiness which often terminated by a nervous attack which it was 
difficult to stop. Like Faria, Ségouin wrote that all that had to be 
done when in the presence of the subject was simply to say the 
magic word, “ Sleep, I will it so”. On the other hand, Ségouin 
considered that this method might have its dangers, since magnetism 
demanded precautions both in putting persons to sleep and in 
awaking them. He disapproved strongly of the majority of the 
magnetizers working in Paris who kept their subjects magnetized 
during several hours, since he believed that in this way their clair- 
voyance might be destroyed, assuming, of course, that they ever 
had any (si toutefois ils en ont). 

To be a good magnetizer, Ségouin stated that it was necessary 
to avoid the weakening effects of rest, good living, bodily fatigue 
and, above all, tobacco, that powerful narcotic which sometimes 
ended by destroying the power completely (p. 48). To be a good 
magnetizer, he repeated, you must abstain from smoking, for 
breathing nicotine smoke makes you salivate too much and thereby 
the lungs are affected. Finally, he gave the following advice to the 
would-be magnetizer : ‘‘ Be sober, drink only wine, and indulge 
in no excesses : it is thus that your magnetic forces will increase in 
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power and efficacy’. Among other of the phenomena believed 
in implicitly by Ségouin was the magnetization of objects such 
as water, rings, or locks of hair. To support his belief, he tells 
the extraordinary story of Mlle Estelle L’Hardy, which was 
narrated by C. H. A. Despine, and which we have already mentioned 
(p. 209). 

In his books (247 and 292) Ségouin gives an account of his own 
somnambule “ that gracious ecstatic’, Mme Belisson, who was so 
easily impressed that a look or a word was sufficient to plunge her 
into the magnetic sleep. It was in this state, wrote Ségouin, that 
she was truly sublime: her intellectual faculties became awake to 
a high degree and she was able to discuss metaphysical and other 
questions with her visitors in a manner quite impossible to her in 
the waking condition. On one occasion, when giving a sitting in 
Paris, an eminent physician asked her when she was asleep to 
explain to him the nature of the soul. For a few moments she 
appeared to be buried in profound thought ; then she suddenly 
got up, fell into the ecstatic condition and drew for them so ravishing 
and true a picture of this part of their being that a well-known 
materialist who was present cried out, ‘ If my convictions could be 
shaken, it would not be by pagan philosophers or by Christians, but 
it would be against this woman that my defences would have to be 
raised ”? (247, p. 81). 

Another of these books which was often quoted in later years 
was a volume (293) on sleep, dreams and somnambulism by Dr. 
M. M. A. Macario who was a friend of Camille Flammarion in the 
early days of his interest in the occult. He appears to have believed 
in most of the higher phenomena of magnetism, such as vision 
through opaque bodies and in complete darkness (pp. 123-124), 
prevision (pp. 213-238) and thought-transmission (pp. 184 f.) 
where he gives an account of some of the tests by Gromier (58) 
which, he stated (p. 191) were repeated by Bellanger (294) who 
experimented with sentences written on folded pieces of paper 
and enclosed in sealed envelopes that in their turn were in three 
wrappings. 

It may have been the appearance of Macario’s book that aroused 
a fresh controversy on the phenomena of animal magnetism, since 
a year later the Spiritualist, Jules Rovère (295) was asking the simple 
question as to whether the magnetizers were right or wrong. 
Somewhat of a crank, Rovere was the founder of a Harmonic Circle 
and came from a distinguished family. He advanced some original 
views, such as that it was not really the magnetizer who cured his 
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patients but it was the patient who was himself primarily responsible 
for his own cure (p. 29), a criticism mild in the extreme compared 
with the violent attack on animal magnetism and its defenders 
which was published in the same year from the pen of G. Mabru 
(145). The book excited the anger and scorn of magnetizers and 
Spiritualists alike. It was castigated by M. Guillot, one of the 
editors of L'Union Magnétique (296), by M. P. de D—. in the Revue 
Spiritualiste (297), by P. Auguez (298) and even in an article by 
M. Escande in La Mode Nouvelle (299). 

Before commenting on the replies to Mabru’s book, it may be 
said at once that the work in question was obviously compiled by a 
fanatical opponent of animal magnetism and a complete disbeliever 
in its claims. Puységur and Du Potet are summarily dealt with, 
especially the latter with his ‘‘ école magico-magnétique ”, who can 
be compared with Mirville, that “ noble apôtre de la religion 
fluidico-politico-magnétique ? (p. 404). The danger to morals is 
naturally emphasized and ridicule is poured on the alleged possibility 
of magnetizing objects, a special place being reserved for Szäpäry 
and his experiments with water which we have already described 
(p. 57). Great play is naturally made of the ridiculous telepathic 
snails! and finally the author throws out a challenge and a prize of 
3,000 francs for proof of eyeless-vision without the use of light, touch 
fraud or confederacy. For example, such a test, Mabru suggested, 
would be to read what was on a paper placed by the committee in a 
box “ lequel ne sortira pas de nos mains ” (p. 557). 

As has already been said, the book excited the most acrimonious 
controversy. One line of defence was to proclaim that there must 
clearly be a great deal in magnetism if a book of 550 pages was 
necessary to demolish it. It could be compared with a bomb 
intended to crush magnetizers and Spiritualists alike, but which 
merely had the effect of landing unexploded in a hole in the desert. 
Picked up, it was then hurled back by M. Guillot at the feet of 
Mabru himself, whose reputation as a logical writer of good faith 
must cause everybody grave anxiety (297, pp. 195-196). 

In the work of Auguez, the reply to Mabru only occupies three 
pages. He contended himself with citing more remarkable cases 
and calling attention to those already given, supported as they were 


1 This is not the place to describe these snails, the telepathic exploits of which 
caused a sensation in the French press in October 1850, under the patronage of 
Jules Allix and J. T. Benoît (de l'Hérault). These “ experiments ” were described 
as “ recent ” in an article printed in the popular British press as late as November 
1962. 
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by well-known witnesses of honour and integrity. On the other 
hand, Escande’s reply was more detailed : Mabru’s statements were 
dissected item by item and, as one writer put it, “ the arguments of 
his adversary were buried beneath a rigorous logic which permitted 
no reply ”. 

Although attempts to discredit Mabru may not have been as 
successful as the magnetizers stated, his opinions and statements 
were such that some censure was deserved. Unlike Morin, whose 
work we are about to consider and who reviewed Mabru’s second 
book (300) in the Journal du Magnétisme in 1859, Mabru had little 
appreciation of evidence from the scientific point of view and his 
book therefore did little except to support ill-informed critics in 
their opinions that animal magnetism was either a chimera, or, like 
Pélin (301) the supposition that in man a kind of double personality 
was operating which required no occult explanation to account for 
the resulting phenomena. The theory that the devil was active in 
mesmerism, as well as in Spiritualism, continued to be expressed by 
authors such as Duroy de Bruignac (302) who were influenced by 
the more simple, credulous and ignorant persons belonging to 
theological groups, who continued to express these opinions long 
after Spiritualism was established, until the present day. 

The 1860s were important not only from the point of view of the 
transition from magnetism to Spiritualism, but also because it was 
during these years that the therapeutic value of magnetism, or 
rather hypnotism, following Braid’s terminology, was beginning to be 
recognized, Thus Gigot-Suard (303) maintained that the magnetic 
and hypnotic states were substantially the same condition (p. 46) 
and stressed the fact that most of the higher phenomena as recorded 
by the magnetizers were probably due to normal causes, while 
dismissing altogether the tales of apports and influencing the 
weather. On the other hand, he found himself unable completely 
to put aside the claims on behalf of clairvoyance (p. 87), although 
while citing the phenomena of Alexis Didier and the comments of 
Amouroux (47) on him, he pointed out that Alexis had numerous 
failures when the billets were properly sealed and suggested that 
these failures and other similar recorded mistakes made it hazardous 
to put too much faith in him. Rather similar views regarding the 
higher phenomena were put forward by Duval (304) in 1874, but, 
although he could not altogether dismiss the accounts of the higher 
phenomena as fables, he attributed the results to an “ increased 
sensitivity ” of the subjects and, when this could not apply, to simple 
trickery, a theory which, although doubtless true in many instances, 
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had to be developed to a far greater extent if it were to carry 
conviction to those who had actually performed the experiments. 

The work of Braid was becoming more and more known in 
France through the efforts of men such as C. M. E. E. Azam of 
Bordeaux who, undaunted by the opposition of orthodox physicians, 
continued his experiments for many years, insisting on the thera- 
peutic and surgical value of hypnotism. Liébeault, in his classic 
work (305) on sleep and analogous states, stressed the importance 
of suggestion and it was through his influence that Bernheim began 
his studies on the same subject, thus making Liébeault’s work in 
Nancy widely known. Even Du Potet himself was caught up in the 
prevailing fashion, since his book (306) on therapeutic magnetism 
appeared in 1863. What was clear was that the records of the 
occurrence of the higher phenomena were getting less, since they 
were more and more associated with the spiritualistic mediums, while 
in magnetism the new emphasis was laid on its medical value as an 
aid to healing, rather than on its phenomenal aspect as a means of 
demonstrating the paranormal. 

As we have seen, the passing of interest from magnetism to 
Spiritualism was made easy through the works of writers who, 
while still magnetizers, had found their subjects beginning to 
describe the spirits of the dead during the magnetic sessions. It is 
important to remember that as early as 1787 somnambules in 
Stockholm were being “ controlled ” by spirits, but this is not the 
place to give an account of them. 

Foremost among these operators in France was L. A. Cahagnet 
(d. 1885), a furniture maker who practised magnetism in the first 
place mainly for its therapeutic value. Cahagnet was much 
inclined towards the teaching of Swedenborg, with whose works 
he had more than a passing acquaintance. His somnambules not 
only contacted discarnate entities and gave detailed clairvoyant 
descriptions, but also described the life beyond the grave and the 
beauty of that life. His most celebrated somnambule, Adèle, be- 
came one of the most remarkable mediums of the time. Born Adele 
Maginot Théodule, she later married her magnetizer, Cahagnet, 
and died on 22 November 1886, aged 74. Sitters came to ask to 
be put in touch with deceased persons and Adèle then proceeded to 
give the most detailed descriptions of them, accounts which were 
said by the sitters to be in many cases substantially correct. We 


1 For a record of these activities see Lausanne’s articles in the Annales du mag. 
anim., 1816, pp. 3-26. This“ M. de Lausanne ” was probably A. A. V. Sarrazin 
de Montferrier whom we have already quoted in another connection (33). 
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cannot examine these phenomena here, since they do not come 
within the history of animal magnetism, but it may be said that it 
is not easy to dismiss the results as due to fraud or malobservation. 
Whether telepathy would be an adequate “ explanation ”’ is for 
each student to decide for himself, but only after reading Cahagnet’s 
works, which are of great interest to students of both magnetism and 
Spiritualism. The best account of the somnambule’s visions is that 
contained in his Arcanes de la vie future dévoilés (307) an English 
translation of which appeared in 1850 (308) with which may be 
compared the later Magie magnétique (309). 

The split between the two rival Spiritualist schools, namely 
those led by Z. Piérart in his Revue Spiritualiste (1858-1869) and his 
reincarnation opponents led by Allan Kardec in his Revue Spirite 
(1858-1920) does not concern us, since they are of primary im- 
portance only in the history of French Spiritualism and not of 
animal magnetism. 


Tue WORK OF ANDRE SATURNIN MORIN 
1807-1888 


We have now recorded the period when the literature on animal 
magnetism proper begins to disappear and books on hypnotism 
become more and more numerous. Before dealing with these it 
may be as well to consider in detail one more book (46), already 
quoted several times, in which the open-minded, critical but at the 
same time somewhat simple writer, A. S. Morin, summed up his 
own impressions gained over many years’ experience both of the 
phenomena of animal magnetism itself and of the leading magnet- 
izers of his time. It is of great interest to see how a man of legal 
training, rational outlook and large experience of magnetism viewed 
the situation at a time when the phenomena were still being pro- 
duced and when he himself had close contact with many of the 
leading exponents of the art. 

His book can, perhaps, be considered a landmark in the history 
of animal magnetism in France. Morin was one of the first to 
recognize that the whole theory of the magnetic fluid must be 
abandoned and, like his predecessor, Bertrand, he stressed the power 
of the imagination in producing most of the ordinary effects. As 
to the higher phenomena, Morin was also the first to see that the 
miracles of magnetism could really be described as magical miracles, 
and that the effects said to be produced were very similar to those 
which had been recorded among the magicians and sorcerers of 
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early times. He realized that the only way by which the higher 
phenomena could be demonstrated was through properly controlled 
experiments and, although he found himself puzzled to account for 
some of the phenomena recorded by apparently trustworthy 
witnesses, he cherished a strong suspicion that many of the accounts 
were not worth the paper they were written upon. 

In asking whether magnetism ought to be included among the 
occult sciences, Morin, in trying to be fair to both sides, pointed out 
that the majority of the magnetizers saw in magnetism a faculty 
which was inherent in human nature and the result of physiological 
laws. They rejected any supposition concerning the intervention 
of the supernatural, and made strenuous efforts to popularize the 
practice among all classes of the community, believing as they did 
that all men in some degree were gifted with the magnetic force. 
Far from enveloping the whole subject in an atmosphere of mystery, 
they carried out their operations within the sight of all, and con- 
sequently demanded verification and control and were willing to 
submit their experiments both to examination and discussion. 

This, as Morin pointed out, was one side of the question but 
there was another which had equally to be considered. The 
magnetizers boasted of being able to influence persons at a distance 
through the exercise of their will ; to imprint on material objects 
various qualities that might be said to make them into talismans ; 
to dissipate the clouds and to unveil the future; in a word, to 
produce prodigies which were clearly in the domain of magic. 
Indeed, several of them took the names of magicians and necro- 
mancers, and it was these who were inclined to attribute the magnetic 
power to the actions of superior beings, so that magnetism was 
becoming closely allied to modern Spiritualism in which communica- 
tions are established with the discarnate. It will therefore be seen, 
continued Morin, that magnetism has a close relation with the 
occult sciences and it is noteworthy that many magnetizers do not 
reject this relation but acknowledge its truth. 

Having discussed the theories of mesmerism put out by Mesmer, 
maintaining that these had been completely abandoned, Morin 
went on to deal with the theories prevalent at the time of writing. 
The simple theory, supported by many magnetizers, was that the 
whole of the human body was impregnated with the magnetic 
fluid, and that every person, through the exercise of his will, was 
able to emit this fluid and to direct it where he wished. At his own 
will he was able to communicate to this fluid different qualities such 
as opposition, attraction and repulsion. 
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On the other hand, some magnetizers, seeing no necessity for 
this theory of a fluid, explained all the phenomena through the 
force of the will, by means of which the magnetizer was able to act 
on the external world, just as through his own will he was able to 
influence the organs of his own body. Another school belonged to 
the Spiritualists and the demonologists who were of the opinion that 
the phenomena of magnetism were beyond human power and could 
be produced only by the action of superior beings. Thus one 
school called upon the good spirits, and the other the devils. Finally, 
there were those who considered that the magnetic phenomena 
were due almost solely to the imagination and it was this theory 
which was put forward as early as 1784 by the French Commission. 

There is no doubt that Morin himself strongly favoured the theory 
of imagination, although he was careful not to apply it in cases 
where such an explanation could not be considered reasonable. 
He himself made some experiments in order to see how far the theory 
could account for the observed facts. For example, he showed that 
when a subject was not aware of the time when a magnetizer was 
going to operate on him, the most frantic efforts on the part of the 
operator failed to produce any effect whatever ; and this test Morin 
repeated on a number of occasions and always with the same result. 

As a keen student of magnetism, he had actually presided for 
some years over a mesmeric society and had often called the 
attention of the members to these facts but unfortunately all the 
tests had failed and, as Morin pointed out (46, p. 37), it could hardly 
be said that in these cases the experimenters were men of bad faith 
and unwilling to be convinced, as had been previously asserted 
against the members of the various academic commissions. 

An example of the kind of experiments undertaken was one in 
connection with a magnetizer who claimed that he was able to put 
to sleep his daughter-in-law who was living in another part of 
Paris. The young lady herself confirmed this statement and stated 
that she actually saw the magnetic fluid stream towards her from 
where the operator was situated. It was decided to test this remark- 
able phenomenon and a small committee was formed. One half 
of the committee went to the house of the operator and the other 
half to the lady’s house. It had been agreed in advance that the 
first half would, at their own good pleasure, choose the moment 
when the operator should act, in order to put the subject to sleep and 
afterwards to awaken her. The work of the second half would 
confine itself to ascertaining what happened in the young lady’s 
house. It had been suggested that it would be desirable if the lady 
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herself should be ignorant of the experiments of which she was to 
be the subject, but this was impossible because it had to be ex- 
plained to her why the committee was visiting her. However, 
neither she nor the investigators would know at what moment 
magnetization would commence. All she knew was that she was 
going to be magnetized. After conversing easily for some time, she 
showed the early symptoms of magnetic influence and suddenly 
passed into the magnetic state. Asked what was happening, she 
said that she saw what was passing in the house of the operator and 
was able clearly to distinguish the fluidic current which was coming 
from him to her. The members of the committee remained both 
neutral and inactive. She awakened by herself and about an hour 
afterwards passed again into the magnetic state from which she 
finally awakened. The times were carefully noted in each case. 

While this was going on, the operator, instructed by the other 
half of the committee, had on only one occasion magnetized the 
lady and then awakened her, but theve two operations unfortunately 
took place precisely during that interval which had elapsed between 
the two magnetic states in which the young lady had fallen. Thus 
she had falien into the magnetic condition and been awakened from 
it on two occasions when she was not being magnetized, and on the 
occasion when she was magnetized she had felt nothing. It was 
therefore clear that her imagination was at work. 

In discussing this case, Morin pointed out that every evening the 
young lady, knowing that she was being magnetized, had passed 
into this condition. At the time of the visit of the committee, she 
was aware that she was going to be magnetized, but, not knowing 
the time, the state came on by chance. If there had been only a 
difference of a few minutes, the result would have been attributed 
to the passage of the fluid. In concluding his discussion, Morin 
added that he knew of a good many attempts of this kind, and every 
one of them showed negative results. ‘The number of magnetizers 
was very considerable and they were obliged to maintain a strenuous 
struggle against those who denied the powers of magnetism. 
Called upon to produce phenomena that would be neither simulated 
nor attributed to the imagination, they dared not aggravate the 
distrust directed against them and thus their powerlessness was 
demonstrated. It was true that they kept asserting that the facts 
demanded had taken place and that it was easy to produce similar 
ones, but, unfortunately, such facts which would triumph over the 
most obstinate scepticism never happened. So the magnetizers, 
while always promising them, contented themselves with attacking 
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the learned world and thundering against scepticism, thus taking 
a tip from the preachers, who were no more desirous than they of 
satisfying the demands of reason (p. 39). 

It was as a result of experiments of this kind and the lessons to be 
drawn from them, besides having practised the art of magnetism 
himself, that Morin did not hesitate to recognize that the imagina- 
tion “ was sufficient to account for all the magnetic effects and must 
be regarded as the sole cause of them ” (p. 39). In supporting his 
view that magnetism was closely allied to sorcery, he pointed out 
that cases were known in which unfortunate persons believed that 
they were being affected at a distance by malevolent persons 
wishing to do them harm, a condition which is probably as common 
today as it was in 1860. An an example, he pointed to the book by 
Dr. Emile Roy (45), published in 1840, in which the unfortunate 
physician declared that he was being tortured by three travelling 
magnetizers who were exercising their arts on him from a distance. 
Not only did voices insult him, but in some cases the evil magnetizers 
were pointed out by the victims who actually saw the fluid pierce the 
walls of their homes and draw near to attack them. The similarity 
between such phenomena and the tales of witchcraft are too close 
to be passed over. 

The proof offered by the magnetizers for the virtue of magnet- 
ized objects was the number of cures effected by their use. Morin 
pointed out that these effects could all be shown to be due to a vivid 
imagination on the part of the subject, and in discussing what 
occurred he gave an interesting picture of the relationship established 
between magnetizer and subject. 

The patient, he writes, earnestly desires an end to his sufferings 
and so eagerly accepts everything that is said to him about the 
efficacy of the means to be employed. He is moved by the tone of 
confidence employed by the magnetizer: the sight of the gestures 
used in order to magnetize the water, the strangeness of the whole 
proceeding and the confidence with which it has been recommended 
to him—all these factors impress him profoundly. In his eyes the 
water has acquired supernatural properties and inspires in him a 
kind of respect. He drinks it with devout attention and believes 
that he can see in the water itself a health-giving element and 
actually the water sometimes seems to have a new kind of taste. It 
is not therefore surprising that he feels considerable effects which are 
precisely those that have been told him and he will experience the 
relief of his symptoms which the operator had promised him. All 
this, writes Morin, proves nothing other than the power of the 
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imagination. If the patient is given water which he believes to be 
magnetized, whereas it is nothing of the sort, the effects on him will 
be precisely the same as those he has been accustomed to feel with 
the magnetized water. On the other hand, if magnetized water is 
used without his knowledge so that his imagination cannot play its 
full part, he will experience absolutely nothing. Experiments of 
this sort have always led to the same results. 

In Chapter 8 of his book, Morin deals with the magnetization 
of animals, which had been claimed as one of the most extraordinary 
manifestations connected with animal magnetism. In France, as 
was also the case in England, it was said that the fiercest animal 
became cowed when confronted with the power of the magnetic 
influence ; and Morin tells the story of the taming of a fierce dog 
which was described to him by a friend of his and an actual witness 
of the occurrence, namely, M. Petit d’Ornoy (p. 87). 

It appeared that a very fierce mastiff was being kept by a man 
who found great difficulty in dealing with it and who really no 
longer wanted it. M. Martin, the magnetizer, offered to tame the 
dog, but said that if his attempt failed and he found his life was in 
danger he would kill the animal, but if success crowned his efforts, 
he must be allowed to keep it for himself. 

To this arrangement the owner of the dog agreed and a test was 
arranged in a courtyard in a corner of which the dog’s kennel had 
been placed. When Martin entered the courtyard the dog began 
to bark furiously and hurled itself forward so that it was almost 
strangled by its chain. As Martin approached, the fury of the dog 
appeared to decrease and the animal seemed to hesitate. Martin 
continued to advance slowly and calmly and the dog began to 
tremble in all its limbs, withdrew into its shelter and its barkings 
were changed into yelps of fear. Having arrived at the kennel, 
Martin, with a gesture of command, uttered the words, “ Here, 
Caesar ”. The yelps redoubled. After quite a long time, during 
which Martin repeated his order in the same calm and commanding 
voice, the dog came crawling out to his feet, and he then turned 
back to look for the basket of food which he had put down on 
entering. He gave it to the dog, caressed it, and then having 
untied it, led it away without any effort, the nose of the dog never 
leaving the heels of its new master. 

In discussing this incident, Morin was unable to come to any 
conclusion. It was known that there were some persons who were 
able to tame animals in a way which, it was certain, others had 
failed to acquire. But this did not imply that the faculty had any 
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relation to animal magnetism. Other animals were terrified when 
confronted by creatures of a different kind, such as the rabbit, when 
face to face with a savage cat for the first time ; dogs appeared to 
know what temper their masters might be in, and, like men, some 
animals seemed to be susceptible to both sympathy and antipathy 
(p. 90). 

According to Morin, the magnetization of animals was being 
shown in Paris by travelling magnetizers and really consisted of 
demonstrations given in public halls. For example, he recalled 
the incident described by Lafontaine in his book (168) on the art 
of the magnetizer. In this case, in 1843, a dog was presented to the 
public and the magnetizer was able to demonstrate how the animal, 
when placed on his knees, soon passed into the magnetic state by 
means of various passes and manipulations. The head of the 
animal fell on one side and it passed into a profound sleep. Lafon- 
taine made its limbs become rigid ; he pricked it and the dog showed 
no sign of sensation ; he got up and threw it on to a chair where it 
remained without the slightest movement ; the dog might have 
been a dead creature. A pistol shot was fired but no movement on 
the part of the dog was registered. After a time Lafontaine 
awakened it and it immediately became lively and gay, turning its 
head at every noise and coming when called. Here, Lafontaine 
concluded, was proof of the physical action of the magnetic influence 
on animals. 

In his discussion of the case, Morin stated that he had never been 
himself a witness of such occurrences, and many magnetizers 
personally known to him had never succeeded in doing anything of 
the kind. There was no doubt, he thought, that such effects on 
animals were very rare and could be produced by only a few 
persons. But when such facts were presented on isolated occasions, 
a certain distrust was, he thought, permissible and the accounts 
that had been submitted must be considered insufficient. In 
Lafontaine’s case it would seem that the whole exhibition was rather 
too much of a show and that possibly some exaggeration had slipped 
into the story that he printed. 

Morin thought that the cures of animals might be regarded in a 
similar way. It was possible that the animals who submitted to 
magnetization might be in the process of natural healing and that 
the apparent success of the magnetizer was due to coincidence. 
What was wanted, Morin concluded, was the controlled experiment. 
This observation is of considerable importance since it showed that 
as early as 1860 critical persons began to realize that the stories told 
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by the magnetizers of the miracles occurring beneath their hands 
were almost worthless unless these stories were supported by evidence 
of quite a different kind. For example, in the case of animal healing, 
Morin suggested a simple controlled experiment in which the 
animals to be treated were to be divided into two groups, one acting 
as the control (p. 93). 

Concluding his survey of the effects of magnetism on animals, 
Morin suggested that the solution might possibly lie in the actual 
training of the creatures to obey the commands of their masters and 
in this connection he described the effects of training on horses and 
dogs which were a feature at that time of travelling circuses. As 
an example of this, he mentioned the troupe of educated dogs 
which picked out letters of the alphabet under the influence of their 
keeper, a feat that filled the public with astonishment. What was 
wanted, Morin thought, was a test in which the animals should be 
magnetized without their knowledge and it was just here that 
failure was to be found. To Morin, the alleged magnetization of 
animals had nothing to do with animal magnetism, since the tests 
that he discussed depended to a considerable extent on the belief 
that the magnetic fluid was something which was extruded from the 
operator and thereby extended its influence to the subject. This 
theory became difficult to hold once the operator was at a distance 
from the subject, although the magnetizers claimed that influence 
at a distance was still possible even though they found it hard to 
explain how the fluid, when directed by the will, was able to pass 
through solid objects and turn corners. It did not seem to have 
struck many of them at that period that an explanation of these 
phenomena might be found by invoking the theory of telepathic 
influence, the reason being possibly that any explanation which 
excluded the action of the magnetic fluid was one which might lead 
them to a more serious consideration of the whole theory of imagina- 
tion as an explanation of the effects of animal magnetism. 

We can see today that very similar difficulties are encountered 
by radionic practitioners whose minds are still befogged by confused 
theories and who avoid, just as the magnetizers did, decisive tests 
which would throw considerable light on the claims they make for 
their mysterious apparatus and for the remarkable interpretations 
which they put upon the results obtained from it. The only 
difference between those of yesterday and today appears to be that 
the credulity of the 1960s is much greater than that of the 1860s. 
There appears to be no record in the earlier period of farmers and 
horticulturists paying large sums of money to the magnetizers to 
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make their potatoes grow bigger and better and their flowers more 
prolific and luxuriant. 

This digression is relevant since Morin in Chapter 9 of his book 
(pp. 96 ff.) deals with the magnetic influence when applied to the 
vegetable kingdom. Just as today, there were many practitioners 
who exercised their arts on flowers, making some grow and flourish 
under the influence of the mysterious fluid. Lafontaine, again, 
was an expert at this kind of thing, and, according to Morin, many 
stories were circulated about the effects that could be produced. 
In dealing with this subject, Morin showed the same acuteness as 
he had when discussing animals. What was wanted, he insisted, 
were control experiments, but he soon found that, when it came to 
the point, magnetizers did not seem to care for such tests and at one 
of the mesmeric societies a control test had been described in which 
the results were wholly negative. Thus, the attitude was almost 
identical with that of their followers a hundred years later, for, as 
Morin put it, the facts all showed with what ease people allowed 
themselves to be dragged towards wild fancies once the passion for 
the marvellous had led them away from the paths of science. 

Having dealt with the magnetization of the living, Morin 
proceeded to a discussion of the effects of the magnetic fluid on 
inanimate objects. One might have thought that the presence of 
the paranormal in such tests as these would have been quite evident 
and easy to ascertain. It could hardly be said that an attitude of 
scepticism would affect an inanimate object, at least I do not find 
it urged in the French literature of the period. Such a theory was 
left to the mystery men of many years later, when it was thought 
that the damaging effect of scepticism would affect not the object 
but the operator, for even when the practitioner was not himself 
aware of the attitude of the experimenter, nevertheless that attitude 
might be conveyed to him by telepathy and thus hinder his power. 
Morin, however, found that what occurred then was identical with 
what in many cases occurs now. He summed up the whole matter 
in a single sentence. “But in general,” he wrote, “ those who 
boast of these incredible things and who give you the most precise 
account of all the circumstances of the fact they are describing, are 
never ready when you invite them to repeat these experiments in 
your presence, but always find some pretext or other to elude making 
them.” 

Morin’s judgment was as true then as it is true today. One 
can hardly fail to be reminded of what Viscount Amberley, the 
father of Bertrand Russell, wrote in 1874 (310). ‘“ Spiritual mani- 
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festations are, in fact, like wills-of-the-wisp,” he writes, “ which elude 
the pursuer the more provokingly the more he chases them. He is 
always told that the most marvellous phenomena happened yester- 
day, or in another room, or under other conditions, or with a circle 
differently composed, or else the medium was in better health ; 
but today, in this room, under these conditions, with this circle, they 
persistently refuse to show themselves ” (p. 87). 

In connection with the effect of magnetism on the material 
world, Morin naturally dealt with the claims that were being made 
then, just as they are being made now, that through the mysterious 
extrusion from the human finger, delicately poised objects were 
made to revolve or sway as if animated by the human will and 
compass needles made to change their course under the effect of the 
fluid passing through the glass. He recorded the fact that an 
American magnetizer, who was president of a mesmeric society in 
New Orleans, went post-haste to Brussels to see these marvellous 
phenomena which had been described by the Comte de Robiano in 
a book (311) that had attained a considerable circulation. Robiano 
claimed to be able both to attract and to repel objects by simply 
looking at them, but when the American arrived and interviewed 
him he merely explained his theory and boasted of his marvels. 
When it was a question of coming to the facts he refused to show 
anything, by means of the usual evasions, and all that his visitor 
obtained was a repetition of what he had already read in the book.* 

In summing up the controversy of the moving needles and sus- 
pended objects, Morin pointed out that the aim of the majority of 
those who gave public demonstrations of animal magnetism was to 
astonish the audience, knowing full well that the way to attract a 
crowd was to exhibit extraordinary phenomena, or rather what 
purported to be such. Thus if it was said that subjects were able 
to move a compass needle, then simple means could easily be 
devised to impose on the crowd. For example, the subject could 
wear some small piece of magnetized iron, or an uneven floor, in 
which pressure might cause a slight movement, would be sufficient 
to effect a deviation of the needle. It was quite clear, Morin stated, 
that experiments of this sort must be under the control of competent 
persons and not form the subject of an evening’s entertainment. 
Finally, Morin discussed briefly the case of Angélique Cottin, the 
famous electric girl, but since these cases do not come within our 
purview it is unnecessary to describe Morin’s comments on them, 
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except to state that in his opinion Mlle Cottin’s phenomena were 
fraudulent. 

In concluding his criticism of the claims of magnetizers to affect 
the material world, Morin mentions the stories told by some opera- 
tors that the magnetic influence extended not only to the movement 
of lightly poised objects, but was able to affect the weather ; and 
he quotes the tale circulated by Ricard some twenty years earlier, 
which we have already mentioned, in which an experiment is 
described where rain was persuaded to fall only on a selected spot. 
Adding that not only simple control of the clouds was claimed, he 
mentions the fact that Cahagnet affirmed in one of his books (309) 
that man was able to cause rain, wind and hail and to make them 
cease according to his own will. To these astounding claims Morin 
had no answer to make. 

Having passed from a discussion of some of the general claims of 
the magnetizers, Morin proceeded to an interesting and critical 
review of somnambulism in general and the nature of what was at 
that time called lucidity. He maintained that the power could be 
conveniently divided into seven sections and his division was 
roughly as follows : 


1. Discernment (vue) of diseases and knowledge of remedies for them. 

2. Vision through opaque objects and vision without the help of the 

eyes. 

Vision of distant objects. The subject not only perceives the form, 

colour and nature of the objects themselves but also everything that 

can be perceived by ordinary vision, together with properties percept- 

ible only by the other senses, such as sounds, odours, tastes, and tactile 

properties. 

4. Knowledge of the thought of others, although not expressed by any 
sign. 

5. Knowledge of languages which had not been learned. 

6. Vision into the past. 

7. Vision of the future (p. 129). 
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It is true, stated Morin, that other faculties were claimed, such 
as the transposition of the senses, vision through the forehead or the 
nape of the neck and taste of objects placed on the belly. 

This list of astounding faculties seemed to Morin so stupefying 
that it was time to ask if such beings were really part of poor 
humanity. It was, however, necessary to say that even the magnet- 
izers recognized that good subjects were extremely rare and that 
even those who possessed these powers did not claim always to be 
able to demonstrate them, and sometimes believed that they were 
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exercising them when quite clearly they were not. It was extremely 
difficult to adopt any reliable criterion whereby it was possible to 
distinguish the moments when the somnambule was lucid, or when 
he was not. 

In pointing out these difficulties, Morin showed himself keenly 
appreciative of what the problem really was. It was quite easy to 
paint a fantastic portrait of the lucid somnambule. The question 
was not to be decided in this way, for the problem to be decided was 
whether lucidity existed or not. In this connection Morin pointed 
out that it was impossible to make pontifical pronouncements since 
only a small part of the natural world was known to us. 

In dealing with this question, Morin returned to the literature 
and discussed those books which described outstanding cases and 
those like the Histoire académique of Burdin and Dubois (149) which 
we have already discussed. He traced the history of the various 
attempts by the academies to investigate the question from 1784 
onwards and laid stress on the tests of eyeless-vision to which such 
subjects as those of Berna and Pigeaire were subjected. One fact 
that seemed clearly to emerge from the controversy was that subjects 
possessing eyeless-vision must have been extremely rare, since so few 
had offered themselves as candidates for the Burdin prize. Yet, to 
listen to the upholders of lucidity, it would be thought that lucidity 
was quite common, and that every day of the week hundreds of 
somnambules were claiming to see through walls, clothing and every 
other opaque body. Here was clearly a highly exaggerated picture, 
for it was obvious that both operators and subjects would have 
acquired an immense reputation had the prize been gained. As 
Morin concluded, their silence was a humiliating confession of 
powerlessness and the pretensions of those claiming lucidity were 
proportionately weaker (46, p. 140). 

Morin was one of the few writers of the period who, in his 
attempts to investigate the higher phenomena of mesmerism, 
attended demonstrations of all kinds in order to enlarge his know- 
ledge. For example, he was interested in trick telepathy and 
pointed out how the celebrated Robert-Houdin, some twenty years 
before, had given exhibitions of thought-transmission by means of a 
word code. He also stated that in 1849 Gandon had published a 
book (260) on trick methods in second sight in which he described 
some of his experiences in showing his phenomena at a mesmeric 
society, when he informed the members quite clearly that the 
manifestations were produced entirely by normal means. ‘Those 
present, however, still maintained that he made use of transcendent 
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lucidity and that he was a magnetizer of the first order, only 
changing their opinions when he had actually demonstrated to 
them how the effects were produced. 

There seems to be no doubt that exhibitions of telepathy and 
similar phenomena were quite common at the time that Morin 
wrote. Silent codes were in use, and Morin described one in which 
information was conveyed by changes in the breathing of the 
magnetizer who stood behind his subject (p. 144). In another case 
a very clever device was used, variations of which are still known 
today. The subject sat in an adjoining room. A card was chosen 
by the observer from an unopened pack and presented to the 
operator. The card was then placed on a piece of white paper 
which the operator magnetized and left on the table while the card 
was taken away. The operator then seated himself motionless in 
an armchair with his eyes closed whilst the subject was called in, 
approached the table, looked at the paper, which had been carefully 
scrutinized by the observer, and announced the name of the card. 
It seemed a miracle, but the information had been passed to the 
subject by the operator. It depended on the position in which he 
was seated in the chair and the various positions in which his limbs 
were arranged. 

In discussing Prudence Bernard’s alleged confession, Morin 
added a footnote which is one of the first indications in his book 
that his critical faculty when dealing with eyeless-vision and thought 
transmission was perhaps not so acute as the rest of his book would 
seem to suggest. He stated that justice compelled him to recognize 
that several persons worthy of belief had affirmed that they had seen 
Prudence carry out actions mentally willed by spectators who had 
told no one of their intentions. Nevertheless, Morin thought that 
he was able to reconcile these statements with the confessions re- 
ported by M. Lovy. In his opinion, Prudence really did possess the 
faculty of lucidity, but her lucidity was variable and she was there- 
fore able to make use of trick methods when her power failed, so 
that she need never be wanting when she gave her public shows. 
The majority of the spectators, he thought, were quite unable to 
distinguish what was lucidity and what was the result of adroit 
trickery. Her constant successes showed how far the simulation 
of lucidity could go (p. 145). 

It was clear that he often credited the stories that he had heard 
from people as to what happened at these demonstrations and what 
was the result. As a lawyer he naturally looked at facts from the 
point of view in which he had been trained. Assuming that those 
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giving him information were honest, he believed what he was told 
as he was never able to persuade himself that honourable persons 
could ever be so seriously at fault when describing things that they 
stated they themselves had seen and thought were true. Although 
he must have had experiences in the courts of diverse accounts given 
by different witnesses of the same event, he never seems to have 
learnt a lesson from these facts ; and in the course of his book he 
repeatedly shows that he was unable to face the difficulties which 
were involved when dealing with these accounts. 

It is impossible here to describe in detail Morin’s analysis of all 
these facts. He himself made a highly interesting experiment in 
which a magnetizer was demonstrating the powers of the subject in 
showing the faculty of attraction under the mesmeric influence. 
It consisted in interrupting the show in order to make a test which 
naturally failed, since it was not in the programme and, as he pointed 
out, it was the kind of thing that no conjurer would dare to show 
in public, yet under the guise of magnetism the public received it 
with veneration (p. 147). 

Continuing his discussion of eyeless-vision, Morin provides us 
with some important information on how these demonstrations were 
conducted. Describing how the eyes of the subject were blind- 
folded, he stated that it was impossible not to see how insufficient 
was this precaution. Were the subject to describe the object at 
once, and without hesitation, it would be much more conclusive. 
But, declared Morin, this is not how the things are done. “The 
subject takes the object in his hand, feels it and tries to get some idea 
of its nature by touching it: then, he brings it to his forehead and 
to his nose, giving the appearance of smelling it : he complains of 
great fatigue: his magnetizer, therefore, has to intervene in order 
to supply him with a new dose of the fluid. During all these 
preliminaries if the magnetizer is able to get a glimpse of the object 
in question, it is clear from this very fact that the experiment 
signifies nothing, for he might by a word, a gesture or some other 
procedure, be able to make known to the subject what is the object 
that has been offered for him to see. Now supposing that, without 
fear of annoying the magnetizer, you should impose the condition 
that he does not see the object and that you should take all pre- 
cautions in order that he might not be able to see it. The subject 
is then able, through various grimaces and contortions, to disarrange 
the blindfold and in placing the object in a convenient position, for 
example on his chest, he will be able in the end to see it and if it is 
a piece of writing, to catch a glimpse of one or two lines.” This 
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result, concluded Morin, which many people found admirable, was 
as a matter of fact quite insignificant. 

On one occasion he had been assured that a very celebrated 
somnambule was able to read through several sheets of paper. He 
undertook a test, but in this case no blindfold was employed and 
even the eyes were not completely shut. He presented him with a 
book that had just appeared and which, Morin thought, was in all 
probability unknown to him. The somnambule asked him how 
many pages on he wanted him to read and in reply he was told 
twenty. He then opened the book, applied it to his forehead, 
making a number of contortions, then took a pencil, wrote a line 
in the book and stated that this line would be found twenty pages 
further on. On looking through the book the line was found, not 
after twenty pages but after ten pages, at the place corresponding to 
the place on the page on which he had written. Was that a case 
of lucidity, Morin asked? Perhaps it was, he concluded, but a 
doubt was permitted. The somnambule, on bringing the book to 
his forehead, might have been able rapidly to scan a line in a page 
somewhere. In order for there to be certainty that his vision was 
not derived by ordinary means, it would have been necessary to 
forbid him to touch the book at all. This reading of lines in a book 
presented to somnambules was a common feature of their demon- 
strations of lucidity ; and Morin was not alone in thinking that the 
secret might lie in the method suggested to him by his own test. 
As he pointed out (p. 148), it was really extremely easy to take 
unexceptionable control conditions to determine the reality of 
eyeless-vision. For example, he suggested, instead of using a 
bandage a metal mask might be employed, or, more simply, one 
might remove the bandages, which annoyed and fatigued the 
subject, and interpose a sheet of cardboard between the face and 
the object offered for description! Pointing out that this was the 
method proposed for Mlle Pigeaire and other subjects renowned for 
their clairvoyant faculties, he recalled the fact that unfortunately 
this proposal was almost always refused and the only methods 
acceptable were those in which trickery was possible and conse- 
quently could not be ruled out. 

It is here again that Morin noted clearly a circumstance that 
plagues investigators now as it appeared to do a hundred years ago. 
Precautions which both irritate and annoy the subjects to, one might 
think, an inordinate extent, such as bandages, wads of cotton and 


1 Tt will be remembered (155) that Braid proposed the same test for Prudence 
Bernard. 
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lumps of plaster on the face, are accepted: simple precautions, 
such as wearing a light opaque box over the head, are refused. It 
is difficult to avoid coming to the conclusion that these simple 
devices that make normal sight impossible are precisely those which 
hinder the production of the phenomena, which are actually due to 
the employment of that vision. 

Similar sources of error seem to have been prevalent during most 
of the demonstrations of eyeless-vision which were being given at 
the time that Morin wrote. Suspicions of other sources were 
voiced by Morin (p. 149) when he was discussing the consultations 
that somnambules gave to their eager clients. For example, he 
declared that when talking to them the sitters corrected them when 
they were wrong, chatted with them, approved what they said when 
it was true and often even put to them questions suggesting the 
correct answer. In recording their impressions, the sitters readily 
forgot the mistakes and the blunders that were committed, did not 
remember exactly what was said and did not think that they had 
themselves provided the little truth there was in the communications. 
Indeed, Morin was so amused by the way in which these consulta- 
tions were conducted that he quoted in full the famous passage in 
Moliére’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, where Éraste is trying to persuade 
Pourceaugnac that he had known him in childhood. 

Following his quotation, he gave an example of the kind of 
sitting where paranormal information was supposed to have been 
given by the somnambule to the sitter. ‘This, he stated, is the kind 
of dialogue that took place. 

Let us suppose that a lock of hair is given to the subject for the 
purpose of gaining impressions, just as the medium today acts when 
demonstrating psychometry. The somnambule begins : 

“This is the hair of a man.” “No, it is from a woman.” 
“ Well, Iseea man. Oh! there is a mixture of fluids here, because 
the hair has passed through the hands ofa man. At present, I see 
the woman very clearly ... she is tall.” “No.” “Oh! there is 
something small about her ; she has a good figure. I should call 
that tall... she is pretty.” “ Oh ! there is nothing extraordinary 
about that.” “ Bother, you are difficult ; I think that she is very 
pretty. She is married.” “No.” “ Well, she has been on the 
point of marrying.” “ Yes, that is true.” “I knew it. I see a 
man near her... she is ill.’ “ Yes, that is why I have come to 
see you.” (After some contortions). “ Oh! how I suffer with 
my stomach. It is there where her trouble is ; her digestion is not 
good.” “I have never heard her complain of her stomach.” 
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“Oh! she does not tell you everything...” (more contortions) 
“ there is also her spleen, which is disordered.” ‘‘ Oh, God ! the 
doctor said nothing about it.” ‘‘ Doctors don’t suspect anything. 
I see livid spots on the spleen.” ‘‘ You are frightening me... but 
there is another disease which... of which...” ‘Yes, I see, 
her periods are not regular.” “ That is the great trouble.” 
“ There are often delays, sometimes leucorrhoea, fatigue, and loss 
of appetite.” “Oh! how marvellous it is that you are describing 
her condition so correctly.” Etc., etc. 

That Morin should have taken the trouble to have described 
this sitting in detail must suggest that such demonstrations were as 
common then as they are now and in addition perhaps indicates 
that the paranormal in 1840 was as difficult to demonstrate as it is 
in the 1960s. 

To overcome difficulties of this sort, Morin stated that if a clear 
picture was required, it would be necessary to take stenographic 
notes of the sitting or, if these could not be arranged, to make your 
own notes immediately afterwards, and transcribe them exactly. 
Thus errors could be detected and cases noted where the sitter, 
by correcting the somnambule, put her again on the right 
path from which she had wandered. How many persons, asked 
Morin, take these precautions? Most of those who consult the 
somnambules are only struck by facts which are correct and they 
quote them with emphasis, without speaking of the errors and the 
hesitations. If one reads the stories published by the adherents of 
lucidity, everything seems to be clear and straightforward and it 
would seem to the reader that the somnambule was able to see 
things just as clearly as we see something before our eyes. He 
continued by stating that if he called upon all those men of good 
faith who had been present at these consultations and asked them 
if they had seen things happen thus on a single occasion, he had no 
fear in saying that the answer would be—never. The truth was, 
he wrote, that these stories are, to say the least, inexact and deserve 
no confidence. He did not think of accusing the authors of being 
liars. Many of them were men of very good faith and their 
enthusiasm misled them and they forgot that the interest of truth 
demanded the reproduction of all the circumstances, and their own 
love for the marvels had made them mention only those which 
could be advantageous to the cause of somnambulism. 

It was clear, Morin concluded, that the somnambules who 
possessed no lucidity, and these he thought were in the majority, 
had to have all their wits about them when replying to questions of 
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which the answers were known to those who consulted them. But 
if the question concerned facts which were not known and were not 
susceptible of immediate verification, then the somnambule in- 
dulged himself to his heart’s content. He decided every question ; 
nothing embarrased him ; he no longer hesitated, but saw every- 
thing and knew everything, and it was just here that he obtained 
the most brilliant successes and excited the greatest admiration 
(p. 154). 

Following these critical remarks on lucidity, Morin then passed 
to a discussion of some cases which he believed to be in favour of the 
faculty and which had been reported by witnesses who were serious, 
worthy of faith, honourable, and good observers. 

It is difficult to understand how Morin was able to put himself 
in a frame of mind in which he accepted the alleged facts of lucidity 
as presented by men such as Deleuze, Petetin (whose stories of the 
powers of his cataleptic patients are some of the most extraordinary 
in the literature), Guéritaut, whose subject Mlle Lef . . . showed 
astonishing clairvoyance (106) and Professor Francoeur, whose 
testimony of the transposition of the senses was quoted by Despine 
with enthusiasm and approval. He even quoted the testimony of 
Rostan (150) concerning his astonishing experiments with watches 
held behind the somnambule’s head, that of Robert-Houdin on 
Alexis which we have discussed elsewhere, and, most astonishing of 
all, the alleged eyeless-vision of Mlle Pigeaire, whose refusal to 
permit precautions to be taken to prevent normal vision was precisely 
that condemned by Morin in a previous section, The reasons 
given by him for this remarkable view was simply that it was im- 
possible not to recognize that the phenomenon had taken place in 
the presence of so many distinguished witnesses who had given their 
own accounts of the minute precautions taken by them. It was 
this fact that made Morin believe in eyeless-vision as presented by 
Mlle Pigeaire and doubtless by the other somnambules whose feats 
were credited by the distinguished authors whom he quotes. 

That Morin should have taken this view is all the more interesting 
when we remember that not only was he a lawyer of some reputation 
in his own field but also was strongly inclined towards rationalism 
and a belief in radical democracy. It was left to others to maintain 
their disbelief in the face of testimony given by persons not easily 
suspected of either incompetence or mystification. Among these 
was, as we have seen, Baron Anthelme Richerand, the famous 
surgeon and physiologist, who was born in 1779 and died in 1840, 
twenty years before the publication of Morin’s book. 
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Although Morin confessed himself a believer in such phenomena 
as eyeless-vision, based on evidence that can hardly be considered 
satisfactory, he saw that one difficulty was the fact that eyeless- 
vision had not been accepted by the learned institutions which had 
examined it (p. 183). He was, however able to explain this to his 
own satisfaction, although from the treatment that the somnam- 
bules received at the hands of the various commissions his explana- 
tion could hardly be considered, I think, a very good one. Morin 
maintained that lucidity of this kind was very uncertain and could 
not be shown at a fixed hour to those who wished to investigate it. 
Thus it was possible that at the moment when the Commissioners 
wished to investigate the phenomena the faculty was in abeyance 
and therefore could not be demonstrated. To be able to find a 
single case was difficult enough and much patience had to be 
exercised. The lack of success, therefore, of the various Commis- 
sioners proved nothing against the existence of lucidity but merely 
gave some idea of the difficulties experienced in getting hold of a 
case. 

This opinion of Morin is certainly very curious and illustrates 
the difficulty that he was in once he accepted the stories of those who 
declared that they had seen so many cases of eyeless-vision. To say 
that the faculty was very rare and could not be shown when de- 
manded was an astonishing statement in view of the alleged 
successes day after day and night after night by the great somnam- 
bules of the period such as Calixte, Mlle Prudence or Alexis Didier. 
Morin would doubtless try to escape from these unpleasant facts 
by suggesting that, as the phenomena were rare and fleeting, these 
famous subjects had to resort to normal means to produce their 
effects so frequently, as indeed he himself suggested in the case of 
Mlle Prudence (p. 145). The same might be said of Mlle Pigeaire 
who was constantly giving exhibitions of her astonishing powers 
prior to her expected appearance before the Academy of Medicine, 
and whose failure to give a demonstration there was simply because 
the Commission was unable to persuade her father to allow his 
daughter to wear a light piece of apparatus that would effectually 
prevent the exercise of normal vision. 

It is quite clear that Morin preferred not to face these highly 
controversial questions and, after having said what he had to say 
about eyeless-vision, he continued his discussion of lucidity in general 
by dealing with thought-transference. In this case he made no 
attempt to stress the rarity of the phenomenon. Indeed, he stated 
that it was one of the commonest faculties (p. 185) and that the 
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theory of thought-transmission would explain many of the pheno- 
mena of the magnetic trance. According to Morin, the subject 
appears to gain fragments of thought that you are asking him to 
reveal, but if you ask him to read what is in your mind it would be 
quite useless to concentrate on what you wished as failure would 
certainly result. There are, Morin said, exceptions to this, but it 
might be taken as a general rule. The faculty was at all times 
variable, intermittent and subject to illusion. The somnambule 
would often think that he had read your mind, although he had 
actually discovered nothing and had merely given rein to his own 
imagination. 

It would not be profitable here to describe in detail the theories 
held by Morin in relation to thought-transference in the magnetic 
state. Like so many other observers, Morin was not fully apprecia- 
tive of the immensely increased sensitivity of the somnambules and 
therefore was too ready to ascribe to thought-transference what 
could easily be explained in other and more normal ways. For 
example, Morin tried to bring the question of telepathy into his 
discussion of the alleged knowledge of foreign languages which had 
never been learnt by the subject. He appeared to think that it was 
the sense of your thoughts that the subject understood and that in 
order to show that he did not really know the language in question 
it was only necessary to test him with a book to discover that the 
language was in reality completely unknown to him. In regard 
to speaking unknown tongues, he recognized that memory played 
an extremely important rôle in this phenomenon where recollections 
of foreign words heard at one time or another may have been com- 
bined with other words, which were then taken as examples of 
some new language. 

Although Morin makes no attempt to discuss in detail the claims 
made on behalf of somnambules to see into the interior of the body 
and to offer remedies for diseased conditions, it was clear that he 
was prepared to consider such claims sympathetically, although he 
thought that caution should be exercised in every case. For 
example, he recorded the fact that somnambules who set out to be 
diagnosticians and healers were occasionally subject to prosecution 
and he mentioned the fact that he himself was at one time the 
defender in such a case. 

As regards the claims of the somnambules to knowledge of past 
events and things to come, Morin was unable to refrain from 
believing in the first, especially when seen to such a remarkable 


1 Probably referring to the trial of Rose Patrix in 1851 (254). 
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degree in the case of Alexis Didier. As to the future, he was not so 
certain that the cases which had been quoted were sufficient to 
establish prevision beyond the possibility of doubt, although he 
himself did not deny it. What was wanted, he maintained, was 
(1) the correct date of the prediction before the event, (2) clarity 
and precision in the prediction in such a way that it could apply 
only to that event and (3) exact verification of the event. Again, 
it can be seen how modern was Morin’s view on many of these 
disputed questions. As to cases of prevision in his time, he stated 
that none of them satisfied the conditions he laid down, even in the 
most celebrated instances. The dates were often lacking and the 
events concerned were vague, while very often the prediction itself 
was phrased in such obscure or elastic terms that it might apply to 
anything and by itself proved nothing at all. In this connection, 
Morin showed himself critical of the predictions of Nostradamus, 
although some of his statements were certainly very remarkable. 
But even here variations of interpretations were always possible as 
can be seen from the discussion published in Bouys’ book (274) on 
instinctive clairvoyance in man. 

We have already seen that in general Morin regarded imagina- 
tion as quite sufficient to explain many of the phenomena of magnet- 
ism. Nevertheless, in Chapter 16 of his book, he discussed both the 
theory of the fluid and influence of the human will in the magnetic 
state. In regard to the fluid emitted by the magnetizer, Morin saw 
that the theory was very difficult to accept when it came to explain- 
ing action at a distance, as claimed by the magnetizers. To suppose 
that the mysterious essence was able to travel hundreds of miles 
and be directed by the magnetizer so that it succeeded in reaching 
its target was something that Morin refused to credit and he 
thought that these effects, if they were to be believed at all, could 
not be reconciled with the idea of a fluid as the cause. Further, the 
idea of this fluid acting as an attracting or repelling agent was one 
that required very careful investigation. For this purpose, Morin 
suggested an experiment whereby the subject should be placed in a 
weighing machine which, when balanced evenly, would betray any 
increase or decrease of weight in the contents of one of the pans. 
The magnetizer could then stand on a chair and direct the fluid on 
to the subject or endeavour to draw him upwards through its 
power. He himself had made such an experiment and the attractive 
force that he exercised was measured at 750 grammes. Morin was 
enchanted with his success but disillusionment soon followed. 
Believing as he was apt to do in the honesty and good faith of those 
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with whom he worked, he did not detect that the fraudulent som- 
nambule simply had put one foot on the ground so as to regulate 
his weight. There seemed little doubt that Morin had been grossly 
deceived and, honest observer that he was, he hastened to withdraw 
the article describing the miracle which he had hoped to have 
published in one of the journals of magnetism. Had the somnam- 
bule not confessed, the article might have been sent off and students 
today would have quoted this astonishing case recorded by no less 
a person than the acute Morin himself. 

In spite of his own lack of success, he had to admit that others 
claimed to have observed these things. Lafontaine had mentioned 
such a case, but unfortunately his statements were uncorroborated 
and therefore Morin permitted himself to ask if the experiments were 
really conducted with the necessary care. Indeed, it would seem 
that in some cases the witnesses could not have been deceived, 
especially when the subjects were actually raised in the air by the 
attractive power of their magnetizer’s fluid. For example, Morin 
quotes the extraordinary story told by Charpignon which the latter 
declared was contained in a letter sent to him by a M. Bourguignon 
and which we have dealt with elsewhere. 

As we have already said, Morin was writing at a time when the 
influence of Spiritualism was beginning to make itself felt and in 
Chapter 17 of his book he deals with theories of spirit action that 
were already being discussed by certain magnetizers of the period. 
Billot, for example, whose discussion with Deleuze dates from 1839, 
was already a supporter of the theory of the intervention of spirits 
in magnetic sessions and it was he who, as we have seen, described 
séances at which apports were produced in the course of the sittings. 

This belief in spirit intervention, or indeed direct spirit action, 
was linked with the theories of that school of Roman Catholic 
thought which attributed paranormal phenomena generally to 
diabolic agencies, theories that had already been attacked by some 
enlightened Catholic theologians such as the Abbé J. B. Loubert, 
whose famous work (86) on the subject was published in 1844 and 
which we have already mentioned. 

Ecclesiastical views on diabolic interference were very important 
from the point of view of those who were interested in the para- 
normal as it was seen in the magnetic trance. ‘They showed quite 
clearly that evidence for the paranormal was considered seriously 
by educated, if prejudiced, Catholic theologians, who accepted the 
stories at their face value, and, without investigation, were prepared 
to put a paranormal interpretation on what might have been normal 
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events, just as modern bishops today accept stories of haunts at 
their face value and hasten to the premises to exorcise the unruly 
spirit. 

Tt seems fairly clear from Morin’s treatment of the question that 
he was not prepared to believe in the theory of demonic intervention 
and it is indeed possible that he himself was a free thinker, although 
not desirous of advertising the fact too openly. For example, he 
told an amusing story (p. 247) of how an Archbishop from the 
Middle East came to consult the famous somnambule, Alexis, who 
thereupon proceeded to describe with remarkable accuracy the 
prelate’s apartment at Baghdad. Astounded by the phenomenon, 
the Archbishop wished to try an experiment himself and proceeded 
to magnetize a young lady who responded to his ministrations. It 
must be remembered that, according to the diabolic theory, demons 
were unable to withstand the power of the cross, so when the prelate 
was magnetizing his subject both his pastoral ring and the golden 
cross on his breast were objects which could hardly remain hidden. 
Nevertheless, magnetic phenomena appeared in the usual way and 
success was complete. Thus, concluded Morin, nothing more was 
necessary to prove that sacred objects were of no avail as obstacles 
in magnetism and somnambulism, since in this instance Satan did 
not allow even the tiniest glimpse of the tip of his tail. 

At the end of his work, Morin had a short discussion on the 
vogue of table-turning and spiritism which was then becoming more 
popular every day. Like most of his contemporaries, he found 
D. D. Home to be an enigma, but strongly criticized (pp. 474 ff.) 
Home’s behaviour in Paris, where he became a social lion disdaining 
to give séances to simple people since he was a welcome guest in the 
drawing rooms of the great. In fact, Morin was unable to discover 
any corroborative testimony from the distinguished persons to whom 
Home gave sittings and came to the conclusion (p. 476) that this 
was because they had not seen anything they could describe. 
Indeed, it is clear that Morin himself favoured the explanation of 
hallucination and in this it would seem that Du Potet at least 
partially shared his view. From what Morin said, it seems that he 
was extremely sceptical as to the reality of the miracles of Spiritual- 
ism since he declared that not a single authenticated fact could be 
discovered and all that sceptical people wanted were the facts in 
order to resolve their scepticism. 

Having closed his book on this note, Morin put forward a 
proposal which, he thought, might settle all the disputed points 
regarding the higher phenomena of animal magnetism and the 
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newer miracles reported by the Spiritualists. This idea was to call 
a general congress of the occult sciences, the duty of which would be 
to discuss the truth or error in the facts themselves and to organize 
an enquiry conducted by an impartial committee of disinterested 
persons. The magnetizers would be invited to repeat their experi- 
ments before the commission ; Lafontaine would be able to move 
the needles of his compass and Ricard would be able to dissipate the 
clouds and stop the rain falling. The odic light of Reichenbach 
could be verified and the study of somnambulism itself would not 
be confined by the commission simply to eyeless-vision, but would 
also include thought-transmission, the transference of the senses and 
clairvoyance in the past and future. Every test would be applied 
and the notes would be all taken down in shorthand. Is it to be 
believed that in the 1960s we are in almost precisely the same state 
as the observers were when Morin wrote his important contribution 
to the whole subject ? 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS IN MESMERISM AND THE 
METALLOSCOPY CONTROVERSY 


Morin’s summary of the position regarding the higher pheno- 
mena as seen in animal magnetism provides us with a balanced 
picture of what a well-educated, experienced, critical and by no 
means supercilious observer thought about the problems he set 
himself to consider. It is quite clear that he believed in many of 
these phenomena, although he stressed their rarity and the care 
that had to be exercised in investigating them. He seemed to have 
been very critical of eyeless-vision and in this he was not alone. 
Four years before he published his book, an unsigned writer in the 
last volume of The Zoist (312), who was probably Dr. John Elliotson 
himself, gave his opinions on clairvoyance as seen among the 
somnambules of the nineteenth century. Although the writer 
regarded the phenomenon as unquestionable, he went on to say : 
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.. we well know that gross imposition is hourly practised in regard to 
it by both professional clairvoyants and private individuals considered 
to be trustworthy but influenced by vanity and wickedness. The 
assertions of a clairvoyant may be heard, but should be believed in 
scarcely one instance out of a hundred—nor indeed ever believed 
unless they are free from the possibility of lucky guess or trickery and 
are verified by ascertainment of the facts. A host of clairvoyants are 
impostors, and no money should be paid to a clairvoyant unless on the 
understanding that he or she cannot guarantee you a true clairvoyance ; 
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for even in the genuine the power is uncertain. We have also to regret 
that some mesmerisers are impostors, pretending to superior power and 
knowledge which they do not possess, talking, flourishing, and perhaps 
pouring forth religious sentences, and cruelly making pecuniary victims 
of their patients. But let society remember that quackery pervades all 
professions and all occupations: that there are many professional 
mesmerisers who forego a portion, or even the whole, of their just 
remuneration from those who are poorly off: and that many persons 
mesmerise silently, modestly, and assiduously without any recompense.” 


These conclusions of the writer in the last volume of The Zoist, 
supporting as they do the opinions previously expressed by such 
observers as Forbes and Carpenter, would certainly suggest that the 
higher phenomena being practised in England at the time of 
writing were hardly such as to inspire much confidence. Morcover, 
have we any reason to suppose that the evidence collected in France 
was any better than that recorded in England? From what we 
know of French observers, such as Hublier and Pigeaire, it is hardly 
likely that criticism in France was more severe than in England. 
It would follow, therefore, that doubts which today are commonly 
expressed as to the reality of the higher phenomena in the nineteenth 
century are founded upon a substantial basis, although it would be 
a mistake, I think, to maintain that, on account of these doubts, 
the existence of the higher phenomena as seen in the hypnotic state 
can be dismissed altogether. If thought-transference be a fact (and 
there is a great deal of evidence to support it) then it would seem 
to me that, as suggested by some nineteenth-century French writers, 
this alone might account for some of the paranormal phenomena as, 
for example, travelling clairvoyance. Moreover, its relation to 
mental suggestion at a distance and even mental suggestion between 
operator and subject, although unconsciously known to both, must 
be taken into account. 

As has been said, the rise of Spiritualism corresponded with the 
decline of magnetism. The somnambule was distinguished from 
the trance medium by the fact, or so it was thought, that the former 
was under the influence of his own spirit, while the latter was in 
touch with the discarnate spirits of others. Yet the two classes 
overlapped ; and it gradually became a matter rather of convenient 
description and function generally. The magnetic subject became 
the hypnotic subject for treatment or for experiment, while the 
medium became a vehicle through whom spirits might be contacted 
and through whom they might exercise their influence on the 
material world. 
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The renewed study of hypnotism in its medical aspect was made 
famous in France through the work of such alienists as Liébeault, 
Bernheim, Luys and Charcot and Charcot’s pupils at the Salpé- 
trière. Liébeault had been interested in animal magnetism since 
the early 1840s, but it was not until some twenty years later that he 
began to use hypnotism in his country practice at Nancy. His 
cures were many and striking and other physicians came occasion- 
ally to see him, among whom was Bernheim, whose interest was 
immediately aroused and who subsequently became widely known 
through his books (313 : 314) on suggestion. 

Before Bernheim had published his conclusions in this direction, 
J. M. Charcot commenced his study of hypnotism at the Salpêtrière 
and rapidly gained attention through the publicity and somewhat 
sensational atmosphere with which he surrounded his operations. 
There seems little doubt that what went on at the Salpêtrière was 
hardly conducive to any scientific investigation, when it was a 
question of experiments in hypnotism. ‘The subjects were drawn 
from nervous and exhausted domestic servants and from other 
young ladies who were only too willing to enter a hospital where they 
could make themselves interesting and self-important. Nothing 
could have pleased Charcot and his assistants more : the ladies were 
anxious to please and Charcot was delighted to see them perform 
and thus the psychiatrists attending them lent themselves to every 
kind of petty deceit. Léon Daudet in his Les Morticoles (315, pp. 
144 ff.) gives a vivid picture of the kind of performances that went on 
in the hospital and describes in what is probably fictional form, 
although founded upon fact, the reactions of young Rosalie to the 
persuasive technique of the doctors in charge. In one of his 
books (316) Comte de Saint-Genois de Grand Breucq, who wrote 
under the pseudonym of Dicksonn and who was an eminent conjurer 
of the period, described Charcot’s famous subject Mlle R— who 
told him that she had duped the eminent neurologist when at the 
Salpêtrière. Having got to know Dicksonn she tried to arrange with 
him that they should go into partnership, telling him that a great 
deal of the hypnotic business was nonsense and that she enjoyed 
making fools of the doctors when she was in hospital. She fooled 
Charcot to such an extent that she became one of his chief pets and 
it was only much later that she was discharged with a high reputation 
for her performances. This lady’s revelations, although perhaps 
exaggerated, are interesting in view of the later performances on the 
stage of various alleged magnetized subjects who, with their magnet- 
izers, gave demonstrations of the higher phenomena and employed 
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various confederates who acted as decoys for more suggestible 
members of the audience who might be persuaded to act as assistants 
and actually be put into a genuine hypnotic state. Such per- 
formances as these were described by Chautard in his book (317) 
of reminiscences and undoubtedly the same methods have been 
pursued into our time and featured by such performers as Slater, 
Wafer or Goldin. 

It has been stated that Charcot never himself hypnotized a 
single patient, but posed as the Great Master, silently interpreting 
the phenomena proceeding before him. It appears also that he did 
not check the experiments, preferring to leave that to his colleagues, 
who obviously had to be very careful not to offend their teacher by 
detecting flaws, or suggesting improvements. Although Charcot 
was certainly one of the greatest neurologists of the period, his 
experiments in abnormal psychology and other matters of popular 
interest were unfortunate, since his demonstrations, instead of being 
lectures to medical students and others at the hospital partook 
rather of the nature of shows at which society folk, actors and 
actresses jostled one another to get places. Indeed, a travelling 
hypnotist advertised his show as one to be given “in Charcot’s 
style at the Salpêtrière ” (319, pp. 174; 63). 

However that may be, the two schools of hypnotic thought, 
those of Nancy and the Salpêtrière, were developing ; and for 
reasons with which we, are not here concerned, the theories of 
Charcot became largely :4.gotten, while those of Nancy came to be 
considered more and more seriously. Not only did Charcot himself 
deliver such lectures and give demonstrations, but others were 
permitted to do the same. Thus it was at the Salpétriére that the 
Comte de Puyfontaine gave demonstrations, although he was, as 
Gasc-Desfossés described him, merely a “ curious and learned 
amateur”? (320, p. 70). It was this person who worked with a 
galvanometer with which he attempted to show the analogies 
between the magnetic and electric “ fluids ”, experiments with 
which can be compared those made by Lafontaine, which Bonjean 
(321) failed to repeat in 1889. Bonjean’s failure caused an attack 
to be made on him by the believers who, as is usual in these cases, 
accused him of using the wrong kind of apparatus in the wrong way 


1 In this connection it is important to realize that some visitors were frankly 
shocked by the careless methods of Charcot’s experimenters. For example, 
Delboeuf, the eminent Belgian hypnotist, in his account (318) of his visit to the 
Salpêtrière states that the most elementary precautions were neglected by the 
experimenters (p. 243). 
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and at the wrong temperatures and on the wrong days, suggesting 
that if only they had had the duty of making the arrangements then all 
would have been well, which doubtless was true and was precisely the 
reason why Bonjean preferred to exclude them from his experiments. 

Although neither Bernheim nor Charcot was particularly 
interested in the higher phenomena, they were, of course, aware of 
the claims that had been made in the past and were awake to the 
possibilities of observing such phenomena should they occur with 
their own patients. The general view at this period, however, was 
that the higher phenomena as observed in the past were not para- 
normal but due to trickery or mal-observation and that one of the 
reasons why the valuable use of mesmerism had been obscured was, 
as Bernheim put it, that it was “ drowned in the chimerical absurdity 
of the marvellous ”. 

In spite of the disappearance of the higher phenomena from the 
consulting rooms of the new exponents of hypnotism, a new pheno- 
menon appeared which may or may not have had any reality apart 
from the power of suggestion by the physicians who believed in it and 
the patients affected by it. This was the alleged effects of metals and 
various medicaments on patients who often were quite unaware 
what their properties were and what they were supposed to do when 
influenced by them. Such effects had long been reported. In the 
eighteenth century experiments had béen made by G. F. Pivati, the 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences and author of the great Nuovo 
Dizionario Scientifico (Venezia, 1746-175fr He found that, under 
certain conditions, strongly smelling substances when enclosed in 
glass tubes were able to affect patients (322, pp. 18 ff.) ; and this 
treatment was much used in Germany during the middle of the 
century. When J. A. Nollet, the French physicist and member of 
the Royal Society of London went to Italy to enquire into the whole 
affair, his report is said (112, p. 529) to have been negative. 

It was not until the mid-nineteenth century that this form of 
metal therapy became popular owing partly to the works (323-325) 
of V. Burq, whose claims led to little acceptance by medical men 
but were applauded by those who had been cured through acting 
on his advice, just as many had received benefit from the somewhat 
similar devices used by Despine a decade earlier.1 

Burq’s work was not founded merely on the stories told by his 
patients of the benefits they derived from his treatment. Believing 
as he did in the virtues of metals on cholera, he made an extensive 


1 Burq believed in thought-transmission, an opinion derived from the results 
of experiments in Paris and London in 1847 (325). 
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investigation of metal factories during two cholera outbreaks in 
France, visiting over 400 establishments in Paris alone and carrying 
on a lengthy correspondence with other factory owners in various 
parts of Europe. The result, according to Burq, was that the 
figures showed that metals, above all copper, were a preventive 
against the disease, whereas only copper had a curative as well as a 
preventive effect. It is difficult to see how these effects could have 
been due to imagination, since the operatives had no idea that there 
was anything in their surroundings which might have averted the 
disease, but, as is usual in these cases, there are many questions we 
could ask regarding the statistics and other important factors which 
can now never be answered. 

It was not until about 1876 that interest in metallo-magnetic- 
therapeutics again began to be studied at the Salpétriére, and that 
the esthesiogenic value of the metals and magnets began to be 
recognized more and more widely. In 1877 a Commission was 
appointed by the Biological Society to examine Burq’s metalloscopy. 
It was composed of Charcot and Luys with Dumontpallier as 
secretary, but the Report, which was published in 1879 (326), 
showed that the investigation confined itself to the effect at a distance 
of substances in sealed tubes. A second Report (327) published in 
1880 contributed but little to the material recorded in the first. It 
will be noted that J. B. Luys was a member of this Commission and it 
is possible that his credulity and carelessness in experimentation led 
to a number of observers doubting many of the claims that he was 
making at the time. 

An example of the methods used by Luys in his experiments can 
be illustrated by a report published by Flammarion, who was 
present at some sittings at which Luys was exhibiting an example of 
mental suggestion. Phials containing water, brandy, etc. were 
shown. to a subject supposed to be in the mesmeric trance and she 
was able to state correctly what each phial contained. Flammarion 
suggested that Luys should not go on presenting them always in the 
same order, but sometimes in, say, the reverse way. Luys, however, 
rejected this proposal, declaring that ‘‘ we ought not to doubt the 
subject’s honesty”. Later Flammarion had a private talk with the 
subject employed who, he discovered, was a young actress who told 
him that not only was the whole performance fraudulent but she 
also occasionally used confederates.1 


1 See C. Flammarion, L’inconnu et les problèmes psychiques, Paris, 1900, pp. 294- 
295. I am indebted to Mr. J. Fraser Nicol for drawing my attention to this 
amusing story. 
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Luys was one of the later French experimenters who claimed to 
have seen a number of astonishing phenomena with his patients. 
He was clearly unable to understand how to conduct a scientific 
experiment and, like so many medical men of the period, refused to 
recognize the extent to which suggestion and hyper-activity of the 
senses operated in hypnotized subjects. Apart from his experiments 
on the influence of metals, he worked on other similar phenomena 
and in some of his works (328-330) described the phenomena he 
had observed, including the exteriorization of sensibility and 
emanations from magnets. Later his interest in what was, strictly 
speaking, magic, led him to co-operate with Papus (331) in a book 
which was published in 1891. At any rate, in 1887 he read a paper 
(332) at the Academy of Medicine which led to a Commission being 
appointed, being composed of Hérard, Charcot, Marey, Gariel and 
Brouardel. In their first Report (333), published in the next volume of 
the Bulletin, the claims made by Luys were largely rejected and a note 
by Luys in the succeeding volume (pp. 246-266) discussed their 
findings. 

In spite of the increased awareness of the power of suggestion in 
the hypnotic state, phenomena were still being reported which went 
back to the tubular therapy of the eighteenth century. This was the 
effect of medicaments sealed in containers and yet said to produce 
remarkable manifestations in patients with whom they were brought 
into proximity. Astonishing phenomena were reported in con- 
nection with various metals and medicaments, but how far normal 
causes were excluded it is now impossible to say. Five sources of 
information regarding these experiments are the works of Alliot 
(334), Berjon (335), Luys (336), and the joint works (337 : 338) of 
Bourru and Burot, both of which were published in 1886. In 1887 
the last two joint authors issued another volume (339) on mental 
suggestion and the action of various substances at a distance. 

The account given by these authors of their experiments is 
exceedingly remarkable and I am not aware that any satisfactory 
explanation on normal lines has ever been given of them. Broadly 
speaking, Bourru and Burot worked with two principal sensitives, a 
man, Louis V— and a woman. The man was a mental patient 
exhibiting different phases of changing personality, together with 
hysterical hemiplegia and other manifestations. Indeed his sensitivity 
was such that it was possible to induce haemorrhage and blisters 
by suggestion. The woman, Victorine M—, was another hysterical 
patient and with her very similar phenomena were obtained. 

At that time French physicians and others claimed that the 
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contact of various metals effected a transfer of hysterical hemiplegia 
from one side of the body to the other and it was found that not only 
did various metals act in different ways, but other much more 
curious phenomena began to emerge. Thus the contact of gold 
produced a powerful feeling of burning (339, p. 14) and on one 
occasion accidental contact with a gold ring worn on the finger of 
the physician produced on Louis what was described as a true burn, 
with blistering and subsequent soreness. In the cases of Louis and 
Victorine effects such as these could be produced without hypno- 
tizing them, while in other cases the subjects were hypnotized before 
the experiments. 

Wishing to see if the patients would react to objects which could 
not be distinguished from gold, the physicians found that they did 
not and that on no single occasion were they deceived by these 
attempts. Substances of various kinds were then enclosed in corked 
containers and then it was found that on certain occasions proximity 
of the substance produced the same effects as might have been 
expected from the actual physiological action of the substance 
on the patient. In at least one case the subject reacted to a parti- 
cular substance in a way that was physiologically correct, although 
the physician at the time had no idea of this and had to verify it 
later (p. 18). Again, one of their colleagues prepared two packets 
containing drugs unknown to the investigators. Both were pre- 
sented and both acted in the way that would have been expected 
had they been taken. 

A number of facts, however, are mentioned which throw some 
doubt on the accuracy of the observations. The authors admitted 
(pp. 34 ; 139) that substances acted better if they were exposed and 
that it was really necessary for them not to be too closely sealed up. 
This naturally suggests that information may have reached the 
subjects as to the nature of the various substances, but since the 
accounts we have are mainly a collection of stories and not a single 
detailed record of any particular experiment with all the accompany- 
ing conditions is given, it is clearly impossible to determine the 
precise facts and to discuss them. It is true that the authors were 
aware of the theory that the results were due to mental suggestion, 
an idea favoured by Perronnet (340) and others, although this 
explanation, be it noted, did not mean ordinary suggestion, but 
thought-transference from operator to patient. Bourru and Burot, 
however, convinced themselves that such an explanation did not 
fit the facts as they saw them. They declared (339, p. 304) that sugges- 
tion was impossible when an odourless substance, the nature of which 
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was unknown to the subject, the operator and the assistants, was 
secretly presented from behind and yet produced its specific effects. 
Suggestion was impossible when the experimenter expected and 
desired a certain effect and then saw something quite different 
produced. Surprised, he tried to find the reason and discovered 
that he had mistaken one phial for another. Suggestion, again, 
was impossible when a substance of which the physiological quali- 
ties are unknown was brought near to a patient and produced a 
correct result. 

It was from considerations such as these that Bourru and Burot 
had to believe that in many cases suggestion was ruled out and an 
explanation had to be sought elsewhere such as radiations. The 
fact remained, however, that their conclusions were not accepted by 
many contemporary writers such as Perronnet, who, in his book 
(341) on animal magnetism published in 1884, gave a number of 
examples of thought-transference in the hypnotic state. He believed 
that the facts in many cases were much more easily explained by 
mental suggestion than by any theory of mysterious rays and 
similar ideas which were then beginning to be adumbrated and 
were to be taken up much more seriously as the century advanced. 

Although the explanation of the remarkable phenomena seen 
in the presence of exceptional sensitives such as Louis V— may have 
been due purely to suggestion and sources of error unsuspected by 
the physicians (which seems to me very likely) it is perhaps possible 
to ascribe the results to thought-transference from the operator to 
the agent, that is to say in cases when the operator knew what 
substance he was handling and what was supposed to be the effect 
onthe patient. However, the opinions of independent critics of some 
of the French cases are hardly reassuring. For example, Dr. A. T. 
Myers (342), after hearing of the paper (337) that Bourru and Burot 
read at Grenoble in August 1885, studied some of the reports sent 
to him by Dr. Burot who, in subsequent correspondence, told him 
that he was now “ inclining to the conclusion ” that the drugs had 
no effect when contained in “ absolutely sealed tubes ” (342, p. 62), 
a statement which appears to illustrate the kind of muddled condi- 
tions which unfortunately seem so often to accompany French 
experiments in the paranormal. 


1 From the account given in 1886 by F. W. H. Myers of the experiments 
witnessed by himself, Edmund Gurney and A. T. Myers, it is clear that he had 
little faith in the remarkable phenomena presented for their benefit by the French 
physicians at the Salpêtrière (see Journal of the Society for Psychical Research 
1886, ii, pp. 443-453). Cf. Richet on precautions to be taken (343, p. 322). 
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With the coming of Spiritualism and the shifting of interest 
from the paranormal aspects of magnetism to its medical and 
therapeutic aspects, few enquirers were concentrating on the former 
aspect of the problem. Apart from the enquiry into the effects of 
metals and medicaments at a distance, phenomena which if pro- 
perly controlled might, as we have said, have been plausibly 
ascribed by some to thought-transference, attention began to be 
directed on actual experiments in telepathy with hypnotized 
subjects, work probably prompted by the enquiries of Edmund 
Gurney and his colleagues in England, of which the results were 
being published and criticized by the Society for Psychical Research 
in England and workers in the United States. As early as 1872, 
Charles Richet, the famous French physiologist, had been interested 
in animal magnetism, and in that year he stated that he had 
observed a case of thought-transference when a patient spelt out the 
name of a friend whom he had brought to the hospital (344). It 
was not, however, until some twelve years later that his interest was 
again aroused and in 1884 he contributed a paper on the origin of 
the words “ animal magnetism ”? to the Paris Biological Society 
(345). Two years later the Société de Psychologie Physiologique 
was founded in Paris and this organization, together with the 
Revue Philosophique began to publish a series of papers by Richet and 
other authors on mental suggestion generally, including the pheno- 
menon as seen in hypnotized subjects. 

There seems little doubt that the controversy concerning the 
explanation of the alleged effects of various medicaments at a dis- 
tance from sensitive subjects, together with the increasing interest 
in thought-transference in France, encouraged by such notable 
savants as Richet and Ribot, were partly responsible for the publica- 
tion of quite a number of papers on paranormal phenomena, or 
what seemed to some to be such, in the hypnotic state. Gurney’s 
important work in England on the study of hypnotism, supported 
as he was by F. W. H. Myers and his brother, was becoming better 
and better known in French psychological centres, above all among 
the supporters of the Nancy school of thought, with its emphasis on 
suggestion as a powerful factor in the whole theory and practice of 
hypnotism. Moreover, the English investigators, favouring theories 
of telepathy of a psychological rather than a physical kind, were 
naturally intensely interested in experiments on the effects of magnet- 
ism at a distance, since these would not only lend support to their 
own point of view but would weaken the position of those who still 
clung to crude views of mysterious essences projected by the operator 
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towards the subject, even though both Myers and Gurney had not 
yet completely abandoned ideas running on these lines. 

Thus it was that the stories which began to circulate in 1885 
about an astonishing case of mental action at a distance were greeted 
with a good deal of interest, the first report of the case by Pierre 
Janet appearing in 1886 (346). We will, therefore, turn at once 
to an account of the work on the subject in question ; Mme B—, a 
case which today is generally known as the Léonie Case. 


Tue Case oF Mme LÉONIE 


In the course of the preceding discussion of paranormal pheno- 
mena during the mesmeric state as seen in France, we have several 
times mentioned the alleged effects on a mesmerized subject when 
the operator was at some distance. Close proximity to the patient 
was occasionally reported as being unnecessary: at times this 
could be increased very considerably, the distance varying from 
several feet to several kilometres. The French Commissioners in 
1831 seem to have accepted the evidence for it, and isolated examples 
of the same phenomena are scattered in the literature following their 
report. For example, Dr. Dusart, writing in the Tribune Médicale 
in May 1875 and later reprinted by Gley (347) described the 
case of a girl of 14 treated by him in 1869, who was said to be so 
sensitive to mental suggestion that he was able to put her to sleep 
and waken her without any spoken order, although, as far as I am 
aware, these orders were rarely given when Dusart himself was not 
in her immediate proximity. Similarly, Héricourt (348) described 
a case of Mme D., a young woman of 24 who was a good mag- 
netic subject and who, like Dusart’s patient, was able to be put 
to sleep simply by an act of will on the part of the magnetizer. 
After a time Hericourt stated that he was able to produce these 
effects from another house and even from another street. 

As can readily be understood, the early mesmerists were not too 
ready to believe in this effect, since their acceptance of the theory of 
the magnetic fluid made it very difficult for them to understand 
how this effluence streaming from the operator could reach the 
subject who might be several miles away. From the point of view 
of the modern critic, the trouble with all these early observations is 
that the experimental approach to the problem was almost un- 
recognized by the investigators. Experiments to them were not 
what we mean by that word. They were not systematic and we 
have no means of knowing whether detailed notes were made at the 
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time and how long after the observations the accounts were 
written. We had to wait until 1885 before accounts began to be 
published concerning hypnotic effects at a distance ; and this was 
first done in a systematic way with Gibert’s famous somnambule, 
Léonie.1 

This lady of Norman peasant stock, 45 to 50 years of age and 
of very limited education and intelligence, had been a magnetic 
subject for many years and in her early youth was subject to 
normal fits of somnambulism. Married, with several children, 
she had never wished to be a person on whom experiments were to 
be made, but since she fell into the magnetic state very easily, a 
number of persons had tried to persuade her to submit herself to 
systematic observation. From the accounts of Léonie that have 
been printed, it seems that the various observers were unanimous 
in accepting the genuineness of her hypnotic condition. ‘The 
anaesthesia and general contracture and the common signs were 
sufficient indications and thus the theory that Léonie was simulating 
the trance cannot, in my opinion at least, be sustained with any 
degree of probability. 

In 1886 Dr. Pierre Janet startled the French medical and psycho- 
logical writers by contributing two papers (346 ; 350) to the Reoue 
Philosophique in which he described the experiments that he and 
Dr. J. H. A. Gibert (1829-1899), a prominent physician at Le 
Havre, had carried out with Léonie. Arrangements had been made 
the previous year for her to stay at the house of Gibert’s sister from 
24 September to 14 October. Early tests indicated that Léonie 
was clearly influenced by mental suggestion. For example, a 
number of actions to be performed by her at some particular hour 
were carried out precisely as if the commands had been made by 
giving them to her aloud. 

One feature of Léonie’s trance was that, in order to be successful 
in the various suggestions made, the operator’s will had to be 
concentrated on the work on hand. This fact, together with a 
marked rapport with the hypnotist, seemed to be conducive to 
experiments being attempted on influence at a distance, so Janet 
and Gibert decided to test it by making a few tentative experiments. 


1 Before the experiments about to be described, thought-transmission, which 
was closely linked with mental action at a distance, was denied by a number of 
students of the subject. Thus Dr. P. L. Ladame, whose clashes with Delboeuf on 
the uses of hypnotism by non-medical persons produced a lively controversy, 
stated in a book (349) published in 1881, that it does not exist in the sense used by 
magnetizers. 
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For example, Gibert suggested to Janet, or to a third person, that 
they should choose some particular time at which he was to attempt 
to influence Léonie at a distance (346, p. 195). Later, more tests 
were attempted. Some were successful, but on other occasions it 
was found, according to the somnambule’s report, that she had felt 
herself falling into the magnetic condition but had managed to 
resist the influence and was successful in doing so. 

The following year in April 1886, Léonie was again in Le 
Havre. It was hoped this time to enable other observers to be 
present at the experiments and it was agreed by Janet and Gibert 
that invitations should be sent to F. W. H. Myers and his brother 
A. T. Myers, Professor Paul Janet and Dr. Jules Janet, together with 
Dr. J. Ochorowicz and M. Marillier, all of whom were to make notes 
and act in concert in devising and carrying out satisfactorily 
controlled experiments. In a long discussion on telepathic hypno- 
tism, F. H. W. Myers included a report (351, pp. 131 ff.) on his 
experiences at Le Havre which took place on 20-24 April 1886. 
His brother was present at all the experiments ; and the notes that 
were taken at the time were revised by both, on the same or the 
following day. 

It would seem that the English delegates were fully alive to the 
various sources of error which in these cases are so common and 
which have been so often summarized by observers such as Ochoro- 
wicz (352, p. 208), although he himself was convinced by the 
observations that he made when at Le Havre. Myers agreed that 
some cases might be explained by accidental coincidence, although 
he considered that the number of successes with Léonie would 
exclude this supposition in every instance. On the other hand, it 
seemed to him that suggestion alone might account for some of the 
effects which, it seemed, were not thus explained by the French 
investigators. For example, from his account it seems that some 
experiments were made with the alleged influence of a magnet on 
the somnambule. Myers was asked to go into an adjoining room 
with the magnet and Léonie followed him, as though attracted by 
it, but, since all present knew that he had it, the phenomenon did 
not seem to be very striking. After this, Léonie returned to her 
seat and Myers sat by her side, although the company present had 
not the slightest idea that instead of leaving the magnet in the other 
room he had put it in his pocket. No effect whatever was noticed 
in Léonie and other experiments carried out by the English investi- 
gators met with similar negative results. This episode seems to me 
to suggest strongly that the other enquirers were much more in- 
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clined to accept the paranormal powers of the somnambule than 
those coming from England. 

In the first experiment of hypnotic action at a distance, it was 
agreed by drawing lots that Dr. Gibert should retire to his study and 
at 17.50 try to send Léonie to sleep in the salon of the house of 
Gibert’s sister, where she was staying and in the kitchen where she 
was accustomed to sit. It had been found that commands of this 
kind were carried out by the somnambule some short time after 
they had been given and so at about 18.00 the investigators went to 
the house, but found that Léonie was still in the kitchen. They 
immediately left, supposing that the experiment had failed, but a 
few minutes later Janet and Ochorowicz went in again and found 
her asleep in the salon. Having come back, the group was told by the 
somnambule that she was almost asleep in the salon when the arrival 
of so many people startled her and she had gone down to the 
kitchen, only returning to the salon when she thought that they had 
left. 

The account by Ochorowicz of this experiment is quite different 
from that of Myers. He stated that Gibert’s mental order was to 
make Léonie go into the street and he went on to say that the 
observers waited outside for a quarter of an hour and then, having 
concluded that the experiment was a failure, went to the house and 
up to the first floor, but finding no one upstairs, went down to the 
kitchen to find Léonie sitting there awake. They then went up- 
stairs again, but a few minutes later Léonie entered the salon 
opposite the room where they were talking and on entering it they 
found her sitting on a chair in the hypnotic condition. The 
discrepancies between the accounts of the second experiment as 
given by Myers and Ochorowicz are so great that it is difficult to 
know what to make of them, although I should be inclined to 
distrust the memory of Ochorowicz rather than the notes made by 
Myers, According to Myers, another experiment was made on 
the same night as the one previously described. It was arranged 
that Gibert shortly before midnight should will that Léonie’s 
natural sleep should become a hypnotic sleep, that she should put 
on her clothes and go into the garden. According to Ochorowicz, 
she was willed to leave her house and proceed to Gibert’s office 
which was some distance away. However these differences are to 
be explained, the experiment was a failure. 

It is unnecessary here to continue any detailed account of the 
surprising discrepancies between the accounts of Myers and those of 
Ochorowicz which are included in his book, De la suggestion mentale 
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(Paris, 1887). On 22 April the group dined at the house of Gibert 
and in the evening he made another attempt to hypnotize Léonie 
and bring her to his own house by mental suggestion. At 20.55 
he retired and the group went to the house where Léonie was 
staying and waited outside, but “ out of sight of the house ”. This 
statement is not easy to understand, since immediately following it 
F. Myers recorded the fact that at 21.22 Dr. Myers saw Léonie 
“ coming halfway out of the garden-gate, and again retreating ”, 
while three minutes afterwards Ochorowicz said that he saw a 
shadow appear at the garden gate which was Léonie herself. It is 
difficult to see how the observers, if they were out of sight of the 
house, could have observed Léonie coming out of it, unless the 
garden gate was at some distance, but nevertheless Myers then 
stated that at 21.25 she came out of the house, walking quickly past 
Janet and Marillier apparently without noticing them and making 
for Gibert’s house. She crossed and re-crossed the street, avoiding 
lamp-standards and vehicles. After some eight to ten minutes she 
paused, as though she would fall, and Dr. Myers noted the time, 
which was 21.35. She then continued and at 21.45 reached the 
street in front of Gibert’s house, where she met him, but did not 
appear to recognize him, and walked into the house, rushing 
hurriedly from room to room on the ground floor. 

Gibert stated later that his concentration was very strong from 
20.55 to 21.20, but then began to weaken, and by 21.35 he gave up 
thinking about her, but a few minutes later began to exercise his 
will as before. On the same evening Gibert mentally suggested to 
her that at 11 o’clock on the next day she should look at the photo- 
graphic album in the salon of the house where she was staying. ‘This 
idea was one suggested by Mr. Myers and it was a good one, since 
Léonie was unlikely to visit the salon in the morning which was 
usually spent either in her bedroom or in the kitchen. 

In order to give these mental suggestions to Léonie, it appears 
from the accounts of this experiment as given by Myers and Ochoro- 
wicz that Gibert applied his forehead close to that of Léonie and 
merely drew her attention to what he was doing by saying, “ Listen, 
Léonie ”. Ochorowicz was standing quite close to him at the 
moment and was certain that he made no movement of the lips, 
which is of importance since theories founded on ideas of this kind 
were already current as we know from the papers of such writers as 
Tannery (353) and Ruault (354) who tried to show that the 
majority of the experiments in mental suggestion were probably 
susceptible of a simple explanation, suggesting that intense concentra- 
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tion causes movements which form words that are inaudible except 
to a subject showing hyperaesthesia of hearing. It might be 
thought that Ochorowicz’s account of what occurred on this 
occasion might favour these explanations, since he stated that 
Léonie had a peculiar expression on her face as if “ she was listening 
with ail her powers of attention”. The concentration lasted 
scarcely longer than two minutes and Ochorowicz learned from 
Janet and Gibert that Leonie was not able to say what it was that 
she had been mentally ordered to do, so it appeared that the trans- 
mission was possibly unconscious and very difficult to analyse in 
scientific terms. 

The next day Ochorowicz and Marillier went to the house just 
before 11 o’clock and from the garden they saw Léonie coming 
downstairs and entering the salon. She touched several things, 
opened a cupboard and shut it again. Janet then entered the room, 
said good morning to her and then returned to the garden, suggest- 
ing that they should try to put the subject to sleep. To this proposal 
Ochorowicz objected, since he thought that as Léonie was not 
quite in her normal state she might fall asleep of her own accord. 
A few minutes later at 11.30 Léonie took up an album and then 
another which she began to turn over, looking at the photographs. 
Ochorowicz and Marillier then went to the salon and found her 
turning over the pages of the album. 

Although the account given by Myers is not quite the same as 
that furnished by Ochorowicz he was inclined to believe that this 
was a genuine case of deferred mental suggestion, but very sensibly 
pointed out that when a fact like this was known to so many persons 
it was hard to feel sure that no normal knowledge of what she was 
supposed to do had reached Léonie’s ears. On the same day, 
Janet, who had awakened her, went home at a time (16.30) chosen 
by lot in order to try to put Léonie to sleep from his own house. 
At 17.05 the group went to the salon and found Léonie asleep and 
Janet said that it was he who had put her to sleep at 16.30. It 
appears that it was Ochorowicz who had suggested this experiment 
to Janet, as he had not been altogether satisfied with the conditions 
of the previous experiments. Since he himself had seen Léonie 
and was quite certain that she was in her normal state, it seemed to 
him that it was a good idea for Janet to try to influence her at a 
distance, there and then. Marillier was asked to go to the house, 
so as to be on the spot if any effects of Janet’s concentration were to 
be noted. As he was one of Gibert’s friends, he was often at the 
house and so his presence there would not excite any undue suspicion. 
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Not knowing when the experiment was to take place he could nor- 
mally not have given any sign which would have put Léonie on her 
guard. The success of the experiment appears to have satisfied 
Ochorowicz, since at last he had witnessed the phenomenon of 
action at a distance which for many years he had hoped to see. 
There seemed quite clearly to him a connection between the will 
of the operator and the effect on the subject at a distance. 

On the following day, 24 April 1886, the group met at Janet’s 
house at 15.00 and at the suggestion of Myers Janet was persuaded 
to try to put Léonie asleep. In order not to disturb him, they went 
into the garden and at 15.20 all went to the other house. Myers 
was the first to enter it at 15.30 and found Léonie in the magnetic 
condition. She said that she had fallen asleep at 15.05, although 
no one had actually seen her asleep before the group entered the 
house, since they had asked Mlle Gibert not to watch her lest a clue 
be given that an experiment was in progress. 

For this experiment we have one account from Myers and 
another from Janet. Myers stated that “ the whole party ”’ met 
by chance at Janet’s house at 15.00 and it was at his suggestion that 
Janet was to put Léonie to sleep. Janet, however, writing to 
Ochorowicz on 4 May, said that the incident happened after 
Ochorowicz had left and that he had been invited to lunch by the 
two Myers and after the meal it was they who had requested him 
to put Léonie to sleep at the time they had agreed upon. According 
to Janet, Léonie had fallen asleep about 15.15 although, as we have 
seen, according to Myers she said that it had been 15.05. Although 
these discrepancies occur throughout the whole of the experiments 
at Le Havre, they do not seem to me to be of sufficient importance 
to reject the testimony of those in whose records these appear. At 
any rate, after the group had dispersed, it does not seem that any 
one of them seriously challenged the general conclusion that what 
they had seen were general examples of mental suggestion at a 
distance, without the help of any of the normal channels of sense, 
which implied a belief in thought-transference or something very 
similar? 

In the autumn of 1886, Janet conducted a further series of 
experiments with Léonie. He sent a report of them to Richet, who 


1 A table giving the results of the experiments from 3 October 1885 until 
6 May 1887 is printed in the Proceedings of the S.P.R., 1886, iv, p. 136 and the 
same with a few emendations by Podmore (355, p. 112), who on pp. 114-115 gives 
another table with the results from 8 September 1886 until 25 December of the 
same year, 
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published them in his long article (356) on mental suggestion and 
lucidity in 1888. Since this report is easily accessible, together 
with the results which were tabulated by Podmore (355) in 1894, 
no detailed account of them is necessary here. In thirty-five 
trials, nine cases occurred in which Léonie was found entranced 
within half an hour of the attempt being made at a distance. This 
series of tests was apparently not so carefully conducted as the former 
series but, as Podmore suggests (op. cit., p. 116), the number of co- 
incidences was considerably more than could plausibly be attributed 
to accident or auto-suggestion. 

For many years Richet had been anxious to enquire into cases 
of mental suggestion, since apparently he had previously seen only 
one case and that was in 1873 (357). In 1884 he contributed a 
long paper to the Revue Philosophique (358) which in England was 
reviewed at length by Gurney (359) who welcomed the introduction 
of statistical methods in appraising the results of card and other 
guessing techniques, but questioned the validity of some of Richet’s 
calculations. In the tests described by Richet it would seem that 
perhaps two only of the subjects were magnetized and so the 
experiments do not concern us here. In 1887 Richet conducted 
nine experiments with Léonie in Paris, the results of which were 
published (360) by him in 1888. Two of these experiments might 
be called highly successful, number seven being probably the best, 
but the others were difficult to appraise and must be considered 
dubious. Later experiments, again in Paris, in December 1887 
and January 1888 (356, pp. 45-47) were conducted by Richet, but 
except for two they were much less successful than the earlier ones, 
contributing little in support of the preceding tests. However, 
nothing emerged which tended to weaken the results of those that 
had already been undertaken. 

From 29 June to 11 September 1888, Léonie lived in Richet’s 
house in Paris and he had further opportunities, of investigating her 
alleged paranormal powers. The account (361) of these tests was 
published in 1889. Essentially, they consisted of getting Léonie 
to guess playing cards which had been placed in opaque envelopes, 
the identity of which were unknown to Richet before insertion. 
The card was taken at random from ten shuffled packs of 52 cards 
each and no card was used twice. Richet admits that the envelopes 
were not absolutely opaque, but it was only after 38 tests that he 
used two envelopes instead of one. It seems difficult to believe 
that in 1888 it was impossible to buy a really opaque envelope in 
Paris, but experiments in parapsychology so often seem conducted 
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in this slipshod manner, thus raising all kinds of suspicions in the 
mind of the critic. In this case, however, Richet assures us that 
Léonie made no effort to see through the envelope, merely feeling it 
and crumpling it up. The experiments, moreover, were held in 
a dim light, thus making normal sight even more difficult. Richet, 
unfortunately does not trouble to tell the reader what he means 
by dim. 

In the 68 tests, Léonie guessed 12 correctly, but in one of these 
a visitor had put the card into the envelope and had seen it before 
inserting it. As regards suits, Léonie guessed 36 correctly and in the 
case of colour, 4.5. 

It is not at all easy to discuss the value of these experiments half 
a century after they took place. There seems little doubt that at the 
time Janet, Gibert, Richet and the Myers were satisfied that mental 
suggestion at a distance had occurred with Léonie. It also appears 
that now and then she gave evidence of becoming aware of events 
of which apparently she could have had no normal knowledge. 
Richet gave (361, p. 69) an example of this, but the account shows 
curious discrepancies with the one he gave later in 1923 (218, 
p. 153) and we shall not discuss it. As regards the card-guessing 
experiments which at the time he thought to be highly evidential, 
he had to admit (361, p. 77) that when it was possible for Léonie 
to gain knowledge of the cards fraudulently she did so, even on one 
occasion when it would seem that the test was supposed to be 
adequately controlled. 

In this discussion of the case, Richet dealt with the various 
fraudulent methods used in these card-guessing tests. However, 
he came to the conclusion that the successes achieved were due to 
some faculty hitherto entirely unknown and, since the phenomenon 
appeared not to be repeatable at will, the case had to rest there until 
further light was thrown on it. In spite, however, of the care that 
he stated that he took with the series and the conclusion at which 
he arrived in 1888, he called these same experiments “ très 
médiocres ’? some thirty years later (218, p. 106). The later tests 
in Cambridge in 1889 were failures ; and the final series in Richet’s 
house in Paris the same year gave only results that might have been 


1 It was this incident that Hopp (362) stressed when discussing Richet’s 
experiments with Léonie. Generally speaking, his discussion of the evidence for 
clairvoyance is such as would make the informed reader suspect that he had very 
little practical acquaintance either with the subject itself or the literature concern- 
ing it, since he gives an account and discussion of the work of Bert Reese whose 
exploits are not worth any serious scientific consideration. 
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expected by chance, although Richet considered that some evidence 
emerged which pointed to clairvoyance. 

Although there do not seem to be many cases of travelling 
clairvoyance recorded with Léonie, one described by Mr. Bickford- 
Smith which he observed in September 1889 is typical (363). She 
gave a description of his father’s country house “ which was certainly 
correct in every particular’? including statements such as that 
describing Mr. Bickford-Smith reading while sitting in a boat at 
the lower end of a pond, which was an old habit of his and an 
account of which could hardly be attributed to chance. 

Taking the evidence as a whole it would seem that a fair case 
could be made for the paranormal powers of Léonie when in her 
trance state. Richet felt this strongly, but he realized that unless 
his observations were very incomplete and untrustworthy, then 
mental suggestion at a distance had been proved, a phenomenon 
he was unwilling to accept unless supported by an immense weight 
of evidence which he still thought that Léonie had not supplied. 
Whatever may have been the truth, there seems little doubt that this 
lady was one of the last of the great somnambules. Her psychological 
make-up was extremely complex and her alternating personalities 
of great interest to the later schools of psychological thought which 
were beginning to become interested in these abnormal states.1 


THE PARANORMAL IN THE LATER HYPNOTISM 


The interest that the case of Léonie excited in France and else- 
where, together with the opening of the pages of the Revue Philoso- 
phique to discussion of telepathy and kindred subjects, gave the 
opportunity to other writers to offer contributions both in favour of 
and against the alleged fact of mental action at a distance. 

It is impossible here to deal with each of these papers and un- 
necessary to discuss them fully, since the great majority of them 
merely consist of anecdotal material without any record of ade- 
quately controlled experiments.2 Thus Professor H. Beaunis had 

1 Cf. P. Janet’s paper in 1886 (364). Ochorowicz, who had some firmly 
fixed ideas on the physical action of magnetism and the state of rapport, was always 
insisting that everybody confounded hypnotism with magnetism, that they were 
quite different and that Léonie herself had never been hypnotized, an opinion 
which would not be profitable to discuss here. 

2 Perhaps the best record of controlled experiments at this period was that 
made by Professor Charles Richet in his tests with three subjects whom he called 
Alice, Helena and Eugénie. A fairly full account of these, together with a dis- 
cussion, was published (356) in 1888 and since, as has been said, this report is 
generally available, a full account and discussion need not be included in this place. 
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for a long time failed to convince himself of the truth of telepathy 
as seen in the hypnotic state, but his scepticism was weakened when 
he was given the opportunity to try an experiment with one of 
Liébeault’s subjects. In this case an order was given to the young 
man to perform an action when he was awakened. Beaunis wrote 
down the command, “ Embrasser sa cousine ”. On awakening, 
the subject did not perform the action, but stated what it was and 
Beaunis could not think that such was a mere coincidence, but that 
it was probably due to thought-transmission. Since Beaunis had 
very foolishly shown his piece of paper (derived from some source 
of which we are not told) to Liébeault and other persons present, 
the case well illustrates the kind of careless credulity that animated 
so many of the investigators of the period (365, and cf. 366, ii, p. go). 

Other writers published accounts of cases that they stated they 
had observed at earlier periods, though whether these accounts were 
derived from contemporary notes or simply from memory is some- 
times difficult to determine. For example, J. F. C. Dufay, writing 
in 1888 (367), described several early cases which were summarized 
by Podmore (355, pp. 116-118). Again, one of Dufay’s associates, 
Dr. C. M. E. E. Azam, writing in 1893 (368), discussed the whole 
question of the paranormal as seen in the hypnotic state, but 
although at times he appeared to believe in such phenomena, he 
stated in this book that in hypnotism “ le merveilleux n’existe pas ” 
(Pp. 355)-* 

Criticism of all these experiments and records in the 1880s 
seems to have been directed principally to a consideration of those 
sources of error which depend on the acquisition of clues by the 
hypnotized subject. Some of the experiments designed to test 
theories of this kind were suggestive, and that (370) published by 
C. Sauvaire in the Revue Philosophique is particularly interesting. 
This, together with other curious examples, were described with a 
discussion on the whole matter by F. W. H. Myers (371) in which he 
pointed out that very little work had been done in England on these 
experiments since there appeared to be a “ marked superiority of 
the French over the English as hypnotic subjects”, an opinion 
which may be true, but was not, as Myers seemed to think, due to 
some “ racial ” differences. 


1 English translations of two papers (367 : 369) by Dufay were published as a 
Supplement to Part xvi (June 1890) of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research (pp. 407-427) in which Dufay’s statements were slightly condensed and 
which were sent to the S.P.R. by himself and Azam, although how far Azam fully 
supported him I do not know. 
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Other writers, such as Cullerre, in discussing the whole question 
in book form (372), were sceptical of the reports of telepathy in the 
hypnotic state and this author criticized with some acerbity the 
English experiments with Smith and Blackburn, although he does 
not appear to be fully acquainted with the evidence of telepathy 
apart from these highly unsatisfactory tests. Another author, P. 
Gibier, writing in 1890 (373), described a case (pp. 137-138) of 
eyeless-vision on the part of one of his subjects in which he held the 
text of a book just above her hair, whereupon she read the first 
line of the left-hand page. These experiments were so badly 
conducted and the author’s credulity had been so well established 
that they merit no further mention in this place, any more than do 
the experiments in thought-transmission by M. Goupil with Lauri- 
Ali, a café conjurer who worked both with and without contact, 
but whose performances apparently puzzled Goupil who gave an 
account of them in 1897 (374). 

Before passing to a short description and discussion of the alleged 
exteriorization of sensibility in hypnotized subjects, we will glance 
at a few more detailed cases reported during the last twenty years 
of the nineteenth century, after which the phenomena in hypnotized 
subjects seem to have been no longer investigated as in former 
times but were seen mainly in the mediumistic trance with occasion- 
ally a spiritistic setting, with which we are not here concerned. 

The following cases are fairly typical of those reported in France 
by persons of social and medical standing, and although they 
cannot be called in any sense scientific records, they give a picture 
of the kind of incidents that apparently were not uncommon at the 
period and which formed the subject matter of articles in the popu- 
lar press and in occult magazines. 

One of the most curious stories of experiences with a hypnotized 
subject was that (375) told by Dr. Aimé Gibotteau of his experiences 
with Berthe J—, a French lady who had come to Paris when she 
was about twenty. Some time later she became closely associated 
with the former secretary of Du Potet and for some years exercised 
the profession of fortune-teller. She used both cards and coffee 
grounds and later became associated with Spiritualists. Coming 
from a part of the country where sorcery was still believed in, she 
easily fitted into a framework where occult practices were carried on 
under the guise of magnetic and spiritualistic séances. 

Gibotteau first became acquainted with Berthe when she was in 
the hospital in which he was serving in 1888 and he soon discovered 
that she was an excellent hypnotic subject. Having just heard of 
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the extraordinary phenomena associated with Léonie at Le Havre, 
he determined to ask Berthe whether it were possible to hypnotize 
her from a distance, to which she replied that it was quite possible 
and had often been done to her in the past. In order to try the 
experiment, Gibotteau asked one of his colleagues to choose any 
time that he liked. When the hour arrived, he walked up and down 
the corridor, concentrating on Berthe with a view to putting her to 
sleep. After ten minutes he felt that he had succeeded, entered the 
room where Berthe was and was told that she had been asleep for 
about ten minutes. He stated that he had almost always succeeded 
in this experiment, but that it needed prolonged effort. On other 
occasions, he tried to make Berthe come to him and now and then 
she did so, moving slowly forward with a fixed gaze. Attempts to 
put her to sleep at greater distances were partially successful but 
apparently he did not continue them to any great extent (op. cit., 
p. 255). 

Having left the hospital, Gibotteau set out for the provinces 
where he remained for about a month. From there he made a 
number of attempts to put his subject to sleep and several times 
thought that he had succeeded, but on his return he thought that 
he must have been mistaken as the results he had achieved, if any, 
were impossible to verify. 

After she had left the hospital, Berthe went into rooms in the city 
and Gibotteau continued to conduct a number of experiments with 
her. The record of these events is exceedingly peculiar as it appears 
that the physician himself began to be powerfully influenced by his 
subject, so that it almost seemed as if he were the patient and 
Berthe the operator. He certainly had the kind of mind which 
could be easily influenced, since he was inclined to believe in the 
power of sorcerers and was thus open to suggestion of all kinds. 
Thus one of the curious experiments that he conducted was to ask 
Berthe to teach him how to make a person fall down. She told him 
that the first thing was to get to know the victim, impress him and 
make him afraid of what might happen to him. When he was on 
the street, the operator must follow him, charging (chargeant) him by 
which she meant, in short, try and hypnotize him. ‘The next step 
was to imagine a string stretched across the road a few steps in 
front of him. At the very moment when he reached the string, the 
operator would stumble and then the victim would fall down 
(p. 258). 

As an example of Berthe’s alleged power over Gibotteau, the 
story of his being awakened one day in the early hours of the 
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morning is as good as any. Gibotteau was a sound sleeper and rarely 
awoke spontaneously in the middle of his slumbers. But on one 
occasion in the early hours of the morning he suddenly awoke. 
Before even opening his eyes he thought that it must be due to 
Berthe, wishing perhaps to make him see something. Looking at 
the wall in front of him, he saw what looked like a brilliantly 
illuminated disc, about the size of a melon, which he gazed at for 
several seconds before it disappeared. He felt that Berthe had 
tried to show him a skull, but he could not recognize what he saw 
to be such. Seeing nothing else, he fell asleep and the next day 
questioned Berthe on the matter. She stated that actually she had 
tried to make him see some dogs around the bed, then some 
men quarrelling and finally a lantern. It seemed that the third 
suggestion had succeeded (p. 263). 

The influence that Berthe apparently possessed over Gibotteau 
was of such a kind that occasionally he stated he had difficulty in 
resisting it. Although he does not suggest that he himself was in 
a hypnotic condition and therefore his experiences do not properly 
belong to the present study, it may be of some interest to describe 
briefly what sometimes happened to him in order to realize what 
an unstable and highly suggestible person he must have been. 
Thus he recorded that on one occasion she had determined to pre- 
vent him from walking up a certain street. He hardly ever was 
able to go down that way without feeling that she was exercising 
some power over him, making him feel feeble in the legs so that he 
could scarcely move. If he turned and walked the other way he 
immediately felt himself free, but if he tried to go on, it was as if he 
was struggling against a strong wind, or perhaps a better way of 
putting it was to say that he felt as if he was moving against a stream 
which reached to his waist, the sensation being confined to his legs 
(p. 260). 

In her discussions with Gibotteau, Berthe told him how she was 
able to influence a person from a distance, although it is far from 
clear whether, when acting as a telepathic agent, she was in the 
hypnotic state or not. She stated that concentration was necessary 
to direct her will into the appropriate channel and that the moment 
when the subject was about to fall asleep was an excellent time to 
commence operations. For this purpose, it was desirable for her 
to know the room where the sleeper lay and even for her to have a 
portrait of the person on whom her influence was to be directed. 
With adequate preparations she was then able to induce hallucina- 
tions, apparitions and even make herself visible in the room. 
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It was not only with Berthe that Gibotteau conducted rather 
similar experiments, although in another case described by him it 
would appear that the lady in question was never actually hypno- 
tized. Nevertheless, she was able to see and describe objects and 
mental images projected by Gibotteau, but since she was not in the 
hypnotic trance, the record of these experiments cannot be included 
here. They are, however, of considerable interest to the student of 
telepathy and the account (pp. 328 ff.) Gibotteau gives of them is one 
of the most curious with which I am acquainted. 

It is difficult at this time to make an adequate appraisal of these 
experiments with Berthe. It is clear that she impressed Gibotteau 
with her powers of mental suggestion and his own attitude of mind 
favoured her success with him. He was, it seems, a credulous, 
superstitious and emotional person, hardly suitable for the position 
of experimenter in this type of work, although it seems to me un- 
likely that he consciously exaggerated what had occurred or in- 
vented stories which had no substance in fact. It is very dubious 
whether he made any detailed notes and it must be remembered 
that the events he described took place some four years before the 
account of them was published. After such a lapse of time, 
memory fades and events are confused and errors accumulate. 
How far the extraordinary phenomena recorded by Gibotteau 
actually occurred as described we have no means of knowing and it 
is unlikely that now we shall ever be able to find out more. As to 
Berthe herself, it is uncertain whether she was the famous somnam- 
bule who used to insert her advertisement in the Journal du Magné- 
tisme along with other announcements of magnetic and other subjects 
whose notices found a place in that magazine. 

Another case of some interest was that described (376) by Dr. 
X. Dariex, the editor of the Annales des Sciences Psychiques. In 1890 
and 1891 he had under his care a patient, aged 47, who was dying 
of cancer of the stomach. The end was not far off and although 
injections were able to relieve her of a good deal of pain, she still 
suffered and it was decided to try the effect of hypnotism in order to 
supplement the effect of the drugs which had already been given. 
The new treatment was extremely successful. Not only were her 
sufferings considerably relieved, but she was able to obtain long 
periods of sleep which were of considerable benefit to her general 
condition. Living as he did about 800 metres from the patient’s 
house, Dariex determined to try to hypnotize her at a distance, 
since he had heard of the striking series of experiments which had 
been made in Le Havre with the famous somnambule Léonie. 
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In the first experiment, the physician retired to his room with 
his back to the window and eyes closed and in imagination tried to 
transport himself to the patient’s bedroom. It was 21.00 hours and 
he concentrated as hard as he could for ten minutes. ‘The next 
day he enquired at what time his patient, Mme R—, had fallen 
asleep and her sister, who looked after her, told him that it was at 
about 21.00 hours. She had no idea of the experiments he was 
making and he had only spoken of them to two of his friends, 
neither of whom knew any members of Mme R—’s family. The 
second experiment took place one evening at 22.00 hours when 
it was too late to go to see Mme R—. At 22.30 he concentrated as 
before and the next day learned that the patient had fallen asleep 
precisely at that time and had only awakened at 7 o’clock in the 
morning. 

The third experiment was also successful and it seemed to the 
physician that chance coincidence was very improbable, but he 
thought that he would try a fourth test, although he felt exceedingly 
ill and was suffering from a high temperature and fever. The test 
was a failure, but in spite of this setback he came to the conclusion 
that it was a case of mental suggestion at a distance, in spite of the 
fact that at a fifth trial total failure was the result and no effect on 
the patient could be recorded. 

In his discussion of the case as a whole, Dariex was inclined to 
accept the theory of mental suggestion as the agent acting on Mme 
R— and certainly from the account he gives it seems difficult to 
escape the conclusion that he had some justification for his belief. 
How far the testimony of Mme R—’s sister is to be relied on we have 
no means of knowing. Certainly in the early tests it would seem 
that she was normally unaware of what the physician was attempt- 
ing and thus it cannot be said that she was attempting to please 
him by inventing the times at which her sister had fallen asleep. 
Although the experiments are too few, perhaps, and insufficiently 
witnessed at one end, it would seem that the case taken as a whole 
is highly suggestive and should be taken into consideration in any 
discussion on the reality of mental suggestion at a distance in the 
case of hypnotized subjects. 

In 1893 one of the friends of Dr. Dariex contributed an article 
(377) to the Annales describing various experiments he had made in 
1887 and 1888 in mental suggestion on a hypnotized subject, M—, 
a lady of about 37 years of age. For some time he had tried with- 
out success to obtain these effects and more than ten months 
elapsed before he was able to get what he had been expecting. 
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One of the writer’s! acquaintances, M. N— did not believe in 
mental suggestion, so P. asked him to come to his house one evening, 
bringing with him a written order, the contents of which he would 
only disclose when the subject had been hypnotized and had left the 
room. When the paper was opened, it was found to be an order 
which P. had to convey mentally to the somnambule M— and 
which read : “ Give a mental order to M— to count in a loud voice 
from 5 to I, so, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1”. P. and N— then returned to P’s 
study where the subject awaited them and where P. sat down at 
his desk, pretending to write, but really concentrating on sending 


the message to M—. “You seem to think that I can’t count,” 
said M—, ‘ but I can count, from 1 to 50,000, if I want to.” P. 
then again concentrated, on which M— said: “ No, I don’t want 


to obey an order given by a stranger ; it is not you who have 
ordered it.” 

P.’s efforts seemed useless : and the experiment had to be stopped. 
The order had certainly been received, but N— went away con- 
vinced that it had not been and that even the genuiness of the 
hypnotic state was itself doubtful. 

On another occasion, when alone with M—, P. turned his back 
to her and without making any sign or gesture he ordered her 
mentally to look for a glass, pour some drops of Eau de Cologne 
into it and bring it to him. The trance being terminated, M— 
appeared preoccupied, kept moving about but at last came and 
stood facing P. asking him what he could be thinking of to put such 
an idea into her head, since it could only have come from him and 
she did not wish to obey. Saying that she need not do so if she did 
not want to, P. insisted on her telling him what it was that she was 
thinking, to which she replied that she had to go to fetch a glass, 
pour some water and a few drops of Eau de Cologne into it and 
bring it to him—a really ridiculous business (op. cit., p. 130). 

This very curious incident was the first time that complete 
success had been achieved. Thereafter, except when M— was 
indisposed or worried, successes were frequent, both when P. alone 
was present or even in the presence of others. Thus, one day a 
mutual friend, R— arrived, carrying a piece of folded paper which 
he handed to P. and on which was written: “ Tell M— mentally 
to find me a cigarette in the anteroom, light it and then give it to 
me.” 

M— was sitting behind P. who, without leaving his chair or 


1 The articles are signed J.H.P. and J.H.P.F., but I have not succeeded in 
identifying them. 
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turning round, sent the order to M—, while R— had taken a book 
and was pretending to read although really watching M—, who 
declared that P. was annoying her. But she got up and went 
gropingly towards a box of cigars, touched them and then began 
to laugh, saying that she must be wrong and then turned to the right 
into a room at the side and, no longer hesitating, took a cigarette, 
finally presenting it to R—. P., however, knowing that the order 
had not been fully carried out, continued to concentrate on the 
order to light the cigarette at once. Thereupon M— seized a 
match, but as she was not able to light it P. told her to return to her 
chair. 

M— was not only said to have been an excellent subject for 
mental suggestion of the ordinary kind, but also she was able to be 
put to sleep and awakened at a distance by P. or even by another 
person. For example, when M— was in a house some sixty metres 
away from P.’s study, R—, who was with P. at the time, suggested 
that the latter put M— to sleep. The mental order was sent and 
R— hurried off to see if M— was asleep, but she was looking at a 
large map. He asked M— whether she was asleep and she replied 
by saying: “ He has just told me to fall asleep.” 

Later experiments in influence at a distance were partially but 
not wholly successful, although it appears that the substance of the 
order was understood, but that the full details were not completely 
carried out. These tests seem to me to be very remarkable and it 
is difficult to know how to appraise their value. A number of 
explanations may enter the reader’s mind, but I do not think that 
it is profitable to discuss any of them, since there is no evidence, as 
far as I know, to support any normal explanation. It is, however, 
surprising that the case does not seem to have been dealt with in 
other major works on the subject and I have never seen it mentioned 
in French hypnotic literature, although my acquaintance with this 
is not sufficient for me to say definitely that it has never been 
discussed. 

Another very curious case of alleged action at a distance through 
mental concentration was described by Emile Boirac, the Rector of 
the Dijon Academy, as having occurred with him in September 
1892. The account was printed (378) four years after it had 
occurred and so we have no means of knowing whether notes were 
made at the time or whether the account is simply from memory. 

Spending a holiday with his family in Amélie-les-Bains, he found 
that at the casino a performer was giving a thought-reading per- 
formance. The story was that three years previously he had taken 
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up these experiments and had become so good that finally he was 
able to give public performances. During his visit, Boirac got to 
know him and said that he should consent to being hypnotized, as 
possibly his lucidity would thereby be much increased. After some 
hesitation the performer consented and passed slowly into the 
magnetic state, but nothing emerged of the slightest interest. 

The following day Boirac went to the casino which was at the 
end of a garden and, from the terrace, he saw the performer sitting 
in the garden with a friend. Concentrating his attention to the 
utmost, he commanded the young man mentally to stop all move- 
ments and go to sleep. Gradually the eyes of the performer 
became fixed ; he became motionless and when questioned by his 
friend made no reply. Someone seated at a neighbouring table 
apparently thought that he had been taken ill and screamed. 
Boirac immediately went into the garden and awakened him, being 
astonished at the success of the experiment. The next day he 
repeated it, under slightly different conditions, and when he was 
again awakened he begged Boirac not to repeat the test as he had 
been much fatigued and had not had any suspicion that his trance 
had been caused by Boirac or by anybody else. 

Later in the same year Boirac became acquainted with a young 
working electrician, who proved to be highly suggestible. In that 
year Boirac made a few simple experiments with him, but it was 
only in 1894 that he began a systematic series of tests. This subject, 
Gustave P., gave indications that he was influenced by the thought 
of his magnetizer, but, having left Paris, he was not able to continue 
work with Boirac until 1895, when experiments were recommenced 
and lasted until the summer of 1896. They proved of great 
interest, since Gustave was able to be put to sleep and awakened 
at a distance by simple mental action. In the course of his account 
of these experiments (379, pp. 165 ; 220 ff. and cf. (380)). Boirac 
stated that these tests at a distance became perfectly familiar to him, 
although he was aware that every effort should be made to prevent 
the subject from suspecting that something of the kind was being 
attempted. How far he succeeded in arranging the experiments so 
as to avoid sources of error it is impossible to say, although from his 
own works he appeared to be a man with but slight critical faculty. 
Indeed, the naive trust which he displayed, and which could almost 
be called infantile, was stressed by Grillet (381, p. 287) in 1924. 

Generally speaking the test was improvised and the mental 
command to go to sleep was given at a time when it would seem 
difficult to suppose that Gustave was aware of it. For example, 
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one day some medical friends who were visiting Boirac began to 
question Gustave about his previous history and the impressions he 
received when being hypnotized. Boirac himself was talking to 
some other people in the same room and had his back turned to 
Gustave. He then mentally commanded his subject to fall asleep 
and Gustave, talking to the other group, suddenly passed into the 
hypnotic state in the middle of a sentence. Not only were experi- 
ments of this kind successful when Gustave was in the same room 
with Boirac. ‘Tests showed that it was possible to influence him 
when he was in another room and Boirac would have attempted 
experiments at greater distance, although he did not do so for fear 
that some accident might happen to his subject. 

Boirac was one of those who still clung to the idea of some 
nervous “ force ” and was clearly influenced in his thinking by the 
works (278 : 279) of Baréty who firmly adhered to the idea that in 
the human body occurred a kind of physical force which he called 
“ Force neurique rayonnante ” and which he maintained was the 
same as the magnetic fluid of earlier days. Unfortunately Baréty 
had little critical appreciation of the material with which he was 
dealing and his attempts to prove the physical effects in connection 
with the magnetic influence are now largely forgotten. 

It was these alleged physical effects which gave rise to the long 
series of later experiments concerning the objectivity of magnetic 
effluvia as seen by hypnotic subjects. These were connected in 
turn with the experiments of Reichenbach and Hector Durville 
(382), followed by Colonel de Rochas whose books enjoyed great 
popularity during the period at which they were written and even 
for some time afterwards (383). 

Although experiments in alleged eyeless-vision decreased con- 
siderably as the century advanced, a few claims were made by some 
experimenters, all of which we clearly cannot consider here. 
Moreover, in certain cases the subject was not hypnotized and these 
therefore do not come under consideration. One of the most 
interesting of these was reported (384) in 1897 by Professor J. 
Grasset of Montpellier. How far Grasset’s account can be believed 
is, in my opinion, open to question. Although his medical qualifica- 
tions were high, he had very little knowledge of psychical research 
and some of his critical work was clearly undertaken when he knew 
very little of the material he was dealing with, even supposing he 
had ever read it, which is very doubtful. In the present case he 
reported that he conducted some tests with a lady, Mile Anna 
Briou, who was being investigated at the time by Dr. Ferroul, the 
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mayor of Narbonne, the results of which excited a good deal of 
interest in France and elsewhere. The facts are briefly as follows. 
It was claimed that Anna was able to read the contents of sealed 
envelopes and one was sent by Grasset to Ferroul for a test. The 
words in the envelope were known only to Grasset, yet the subject 
was able to discover what was inside and Grasset himself was 
satisfied that no attempt had been made to open the envelope in 
order to read the contents.l Although the investigators may have 
satisfied themselves that the envelope had not been tampered with, 
those critics who know the methods adopted by so many French 
investigators might think that possibly they had been mistaken, 
and there are indeed indications from photographs that the 
envelope was not returned to Grasset in the state in which he had 
sent it. 

It would appear that Grasset was so pleased with the success of 
his test that he suggested that a committee drawn from members of 
the Academy of Sciences at Montpellier should undertake a test on 
their own account and thus convince themselves of the marvellous 
powers of Ferroul’s subject. The report of the committee, published 
in 1898 (386), is of considerable interest. Rigid precautions were 
taken and great care was exercised in preparing the three envelopes 
which were to form the subject of the tests. The committee had 
decided to vary the test in each case so as to try to know something 
of the precise conditions under which Anna might succeed or fail 
in her attempts to read what was within. 

For a full account of what occurred, the official report should be 
studied in detail. It is sufficient to say that, as is nearly always the 
case in these investigations, various obstacles were put in the way 
of the investigators in order to prevent them from carrying out the 
conditions which, in their opinion, would be sufficient to convince 
them that serious attention should be paid to the claims of the 
somnambule. One additional precaution had been taken by the 
commission, which indicated that they were by no means prepared 
to accept what was presented to them without reliable evidence. 
In order to make sure that no unauthorized opening had taken 
place, they had enclosed in one of the containers an unexposed 
photographic plate which, on subsequent development, would have 
become fogged if it had been exposed to light. It would serve no 
useful purpose to describe in detail what occurred, since the report 
is easy of access and need not here be reprinted in full. It is suffi- 
cient to say that of the two experiments made the results were not 
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satisfactory. In one of them the envelope had remained in the 
possession of a member of the committee during the entire period 
and the subject’s answers with regard to its contents were inaccurate. 
In the other case, which was that of a sealed box, one of the condi- 
tions exacted was that the box had to be left in a room unwatched 
and in order to reveal the contents the subject took a lengthy period 
of very nearly two hours, during which time she frequently com- 
municated with her sister, who kept going away and coming back. 
When the box was finally examined, it was found that the seals had 
been injured, the cover of the box torn, fresh gum having been used 
to re-fasten it, one of the seals had clearly been taken off and stuck 
back again, while the sensitive plate, on being developed, showed 
indications that it had been exposed to light. The committee, 
therefore, came to the conclusion that, on the basis of these two 
tests, Anna’s claim to eyeless-vision had not been fully substantiated. 

In his discussion of the case (387) Dr. Dariex did his best to 
explain the failure to satisfy the commission and, as is usual in 
these cases, found fault with the committee’s methods which 
hindered the subject from demonstrating her powers. He sug- 
gested, quite rightly, that experiments of this sort should be con- 
stantly repeated and their reality or falsity should only be 
determined by a long series of tests. He does not, of course, admit 
that in cases like this a long series of tests by critical observers is 
nearly always refused, unless the observers happen to be of a care- 
less or credulous nature, in which case they are usually welcomed. 
After what had occurred it was hardly likely that the committee 
would waste more time on a subject such as Anna Briou in spite of 
the marvellous phenomena which she was supposed to have shown 
to Dr. Ferroul and his collaborators who, from their own accounts, 
appear to have been willing to accept the conditions laid down by 
the subject, by which it was doubtless possible for her to bring them 
to complete conviction as to her powers of eyeless-vision. 

Among those who were active in investigating various para- 
normal phenomena, both under the influence of hypnotism and 
without it, was Dr. Paul Joire, a French parapsychologist who wrote 
at length (388) on some of the phenomena that he had observed. 
He was one of that group of persons who believed in the mechanical 
effect exercised by some mysterious effluence from the hands and 
can be considered as almost the last of those observers who still 
clung to theories of the mesmeric fluid. Dr. Joire experimented 
with what he called a sthenometer, which consisted of a straw 
pointer suspended on a vertical needle point and placed within a 
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glass shade. When the human hand was placed in certain positions 
near the instrument, the pointer was attracted, and Joire put down 
the movements to some form of nervous force emanating from the 
fingers of the subject. Since these experiments took place after the 
close of the century they do not concern us here. Suffice to say 
that systematic investigation showed that the effects were due to 
heat, an explanation which Joire declined to accept but which today 
is, I think, deemed to be correct. With regard to his experiments 
in mental suggestion under hypnosis, it would be well to remember 
that Joire was not a critical observer and that both his experiments 
themselves and the accounts he furnished of them should be treated 
with caution. 

In various French journals he published a number of cases 
without giving any necessary details which would permit profitable 
criticism being made, but in 1898 he published (389) a paper on 
mental suggestion in which he described his experiments with one of 
his medical students. The subject, having apparently been hypno- 
tized or, as Dr. Joire preferred it, put into an “ état médianique ”, 
was bandaged in such a way that Joire was satisfied that sight 
was effectually excluded. In this state, which does not seem to be 
precisely what is understood today to be the hypnotic condition, 
the subject was said to be endowed with a special sensitivity to the 
reception of suggestions. The experiment was so designed as to 
affect the subject by mental suggestion, so that he would move 
towards one of those present. There was no contact and no word 
spoken, nor sign made. The person before whom the subject was 
to place himself was selected by means of a certain signal and the 
other persons present were asked to move about and make various 
gestures, so as to mask those being made by the chosen person. 
Joire then placed himself behind his subject and noted the person 
who had raised a hand. Mental suggestion was then given ; and 
at the end of a few moments the subject began to advance step by 
step towards the point where he had been directed. 

The experiment appeared to Joire to have been a failure, since 
the subject stopped opposite a person whom Joire believed to be the 
one chosen, but as a matter of fact it was someone else who had been 
selected and it was towards this person that the subject had made his 
way. How far experiments of this kind can be considered seriously 
I do not know, although from what is known about Joire I would 
regard them with considerable caution and am therefore only 
describing this particular case as an example of others recorded by 
the same author. 
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EXTERIORIZATION OF SENSIBILITY 


One of the most curious phenomena reported towards the end of 
the nineteenth century in connection with hypnotic subjects was the 
alleged exteriorization of sensibility. This term, which was popu- 
larized by Colonel de Rochas in 1895 through his book of the same 
title (390), is used for the most part to describe what was really an 
extended version of the transposition of the senses, of which many 
examples have been noted in the preceding pages. An important 
case of this kind was contributed by Fontan to the Revue Philoso- 
phique in 1887 (391) and a summary and analysis of his contribution 
will be found in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
(1888, v, pp. 263-268). In this very curious case the subject, a 
sailor of 22, exhibited various phenomena such as eyeless-sight, 
the differentiation of various kinds of coloured wool, even in a room 
completely darkened and with the skeins placed under a sheet of 
glass. Although Fontan himself was satisfied as to the efficacy of 
the control conditions, we may not be able to share his opinion since, 
as is so common in these cases, there is not one fully detailed 
account of the steps taken during the experiments. Records such 
as this cannot be considered as anything but anecdotal, but never- 
theless it is possible that they do present a true picture of what 
actually occurred and, if so, they must be of considerable interest. 

In cases of exteriorization of sensibility, the particular sense is 
said to be transferred to inanimate matter, so that when, for 
example, the sense of feeling on the part of the hypnotized subject 
is transferred to water in a glass, touching or pricking the water is 
felt by the subject even when, so it was claimed, there was no possi- 
bility of his knowing normally when the water was being touched. 

These experiments, which were carried out in France at the 
close of the century by such investigators as Luys, Boirac, Joire and 
others, recall the earlier beliefs in the magnetic fluid or effluence 
with which they are closely connected, for we have to remember 
that belief in the fluid and its effects was still being urged by such 
writers as Gasc-Desfossés, whose book on vital magnetism (320) 
was published in 1897 with a laudatory preface by Boirac himself. 
Colonel de Rochas was induced to continue the famous tests of the 
Austrian experimenter Reichenbach in relation to the luminous 
appearances said to be seen around the poles or magnets, and in the 
colonel’s books (390, pp. 22 ff. and 392, pp. 39 ff.) he gives a sum- 
mary of his experiments which were mainly made with the alleged 
effluvia from electro- and permanent magnets. In these tests 
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alleged effluence from the hands was examined, but not nearly in 
the same detail as in those by Reichenbach, this phase of the enquiry 
leading to the later extravagances of “ thought photography ” and 
the experiments of Hippolyte Baraduc and Louis Darget in the 
early years of the twentieth century. 

According to Rochas, the magnetic fluid passed not from the 
operator to the subject but from the subject outwards, manifesting 
itself in various layers or strata which could be seen by the subject 
himself. This effluence was then able to be passed into material 
substances like water and with it there passed also the sensitivity of 
the subject. Thus, even when the subject was supposed to be un- 
able to know what was happening to the water when thus charged 
with his own magnetic fluid, he became immediately conscious of 
any interference with the water, such as touching it. 

‘These ideas and tests were enthusiastically taken up by men such 
as Luys and Joire who had as little critical faculty as Rochas him- 
self, although the latter had made a great show of understanding 
the factor of suggestion as a source of error and guarding against it 
(390, p. 32). Others, however, who were possibly even more 
credulous than Rochas himself, continued the work and obtained 
even better results. 

A number of criticisms on the experiments of Luys and Rochas 
in relation to the exteriorization of sensibility had been published, 
as, for example, that by Sicard de Plauzoles (393) in 1893, but later 
descriptions by Luys on so-called experiments in photographing 
the effluvia (394) were greeted with severer criticism. Luys was 
one of the first to begin that long series of useless tests still being 
carried on today in which the sensitive surfaces of unexposed photo- 
graphic plates were maltreated in various ways and then surprised 
the operators by showing marks which they believed were due to 
magnetic radiations. Thus Luys pressed his fingers on the plates 
when in the developing bath for some 15 to 20 minutes at a time ; 
and many other experiments were attempted, such as gazing at the 
plates in the darkness and then finding markings which were 
supposed to be due to magnetic effluvia from the eye. These 
performances were criticized by Claude Martin (395, pp. 722-723), 
who suggested that heat and chemical effects were responsible for 
the markings, and then these objections were put on one side by 
Luys and David who immediately claimed that similar changes 
were produced both without contact and at some distance from the 
finger-tips. Later, further criticism was printed by A. Guébhard 
(396) who wrote a study of the whole question of markings appear- 
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ing on sensitive plates when in the developing bath. But his con- 
clusions, not being favourable to the claims of persons conducting 
the tests, were largely ignored, just as similar explanations on the 
same matters and others, such as the revolving cylinders and 
needles, were and are still ignored in the same way up to the present 
time. 


The experiments with Léonie in Le Havre and theories concern- 
ing the exteriorization of sensibility were almost the last of the 
paranormal phenomena connected with the magnetic state. 
Spiritualism was becoming fully established and it was for mediums 
and not magnetic subjects to demonstrate their paranormal gifts. 
The Le Havre experiments, on account of the position of those 
engaged in them, had excited interest in psychological circles 
generally and even before Janet’s first report, men like Varigny 
(397) were contributing papers to learned periodicals on mental 
suggestion, although in this case what Varigny dealt with was 
muscle-reading and not telepathy. Men such as Féré (398), who 
knew the reputation of experimenters like Janet, were trying to 
show that mental suggestion was really a physiological question. 
Féré pointed out (p. 261) that hypnotic subjects were endowed with 
an exaggerated sensorial acuity and that sources of error due to this 
cause alone were often overlooked by investigators. Thought- 
transmission, he thought, was really due to normal communication 
by the operator to the subject, although these movements were not 
voluntary and no question of fraud was involved in many of the 
cases. French journals of reputation were beginning to review 
books on mental suggestion, such as those by Ochorowicz which 
Marillier discussed in detail (399), including in the same paper 
notices of Phantasms of the Living and books by Gibier and A. P. 
Sinnett. 

On the other hand, even before the Le Havre experiments, men 
such as Bottey (400), who at one time worked at the Salpêtrière, 
had little to say in favour of paranormal phenomena as seen in 
hypnotic trance. He had nothing but scorn to pour on such 
performers as Hansen (p. 260) and in his opinion all such pheno- 
mena as the transposition of the senses, clairvoyance and mental 
suggestion were due to simple trickery (p. 268). As to magnetism 
at a distance, Bottey considered that this was probably due to prior 
suggestion on the part of the magnetizer. However, although we 
can sympathize with his opinion in some respects, few of us could 
go so far as to state that animal magnetism had ceased to exist since 
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1843, when Braid killed it, and that in 1884, at the time that he 
wrote his book, “‘ the mysterious was dead ”. 

Notwithstanding the diffusion of explanations like those offered 
by Bottey, other writers continued to discuss hypnotism as their 
predecessors had done, even though calling it as Moutin did in 1887 
(401) something new. In this book, the author, who believed in 
hypnotic paranormal phenomena, such as thought-transmission, 
gives an account of methods of inducing the trance, the choice of 
subjects, etc. (pp. 119 ff.) which is interesting when compared with 
the earlier accounts such as those by Deleuze. Again, Catholic 
priests such as Moreau (402), the Vicaire Général de Langres, were 
beginning to be more careful before ascribing supernormal pheno- 
mena to diabolic influence. In his scientific and religious study of 
hypnotism, Moreau discussed both mental suggestion and medium- 
istic phenomena such as those produced by D. D. Home. Regard- 
ing the former, he came to the conclusion that they presented a 
mixed appearance: together with natural forces an element of 
fraud was to be detected and also a diabolic element (immixtion 
démonique), a gratuitous addition which he could hardly have been 
expected to omit in view of his ecclesiastical position (p. 253). 
Hoén (403), however, writing six months later, was more careful 
and pointed out that in his experience mental suggestion hardly 
ever succeeded with subjects who were in a genuine hypnotic 
condition (p. 61). Like Bottey, Hoén believed that hypnotic 
shows in public were mainly entertainments in which trickery pre- 
dominated, while as to the alleged influence of medicaments at a 
distance, Hoén, like other critics, considered that hyperaesthesia of 
smell was sufficient to account for it. On the other hand, he had 
apparently experimented (p. 124) with a somnambule called Gillet 
whose weight varied when in trance and out of it. In this case a 
loss of anything from 450 to 500 grammes was registered and this 
surprising phenomenon was said to have been observed by others, 
although the conditions of the experiment were not given. Perhaps 
an unkind critic might suggest that Hoén’s somnambule was using 
the same method as that described by A. S. Morin, writing 37 years 
before (see p. 251). 

It would not be profitable here to attempt to describe or analyse 
the contents of lesser-known works on hypnotism, especially the more 
popular variety which were appearing in France up to the end of 
the century. Practically no detailed scientific experiments of any 
value were attempted, the allegedly paranormal side of the problem 
being monopolized by writers such as Joire, Baraduc and their 
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collaborators, whose results are not today considered very seriously 
in scientific circles. 

Although their work should more properly be dealt with 
among the German cases a word must be said on the experiments 
carried out by Moll and his associates in Germany, the results of 
which were published in 1892 (404). Moll tried to enquire into the 
whole notion of rapport and his work is the most valuable and most 
detailed analysis of the question that we have. While dealing with 
his subjects, Moll also took the opportunity to look into the problem 
of such matters as the mesmerization of objects and thought- 
transmission. In these matters he shows an appreciation of those 
sources of error which have long been known to students of the 
subject and he came to the conclusion that although somnambules 
had remarkable success in detecting objects which had been magnet- 
ized, the results did not appear to be due to any paranormal faculty 
but to a series of hyperaesthetic recognitions. Again, he and his 
colleagues failed to obtain any evidence of mental suggestion at a 
distance and thus these experiments compel us today to regard 
these matters with extreme caution, although the conditions under 
which Moll worked may not, of course, have been favourable to 
their emergence, a theory which has always been a favourite one 
with the believers when results are not forthcoming with those 
inclined towards scepticism. 

With the publication of Moll’s work, new light was thrown upon 
many of those experiments which had been described so enthusiastic- 
ally and so often by the magnetizers of the past. Animal magnetism 
had to all intents and purposes disappeared in France by the end 
of the century and many of the phenomena formerly associated 
with the somnambules had been taken over by the spiritistic 
mediums, thus opening a fresh chapter in the history of French 
parapsychology, which does not concern us here. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If an attempt is to be made to sum up the conclusions which are 
to be derived from a study of animal magnetism in France in the 
nineteenth century, then a short recapitulation of what was said 
in our earlier sections is desirable. 

Mesmer brought into the public domain what had long been 
known but never discussed in such a way as to bring the results to 
the notice of the learned world both in medicine and in the other 
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sciences. The ‘ magnetism” of the past became a mysterious 
agent linked with man’s inmost being and with properties as 
strange as that of the lodestone and much more far reaching. 

The attacks on Mesmer by the orthodox medical profession of 
his day conformed to type, since so many startling discoveries in the 
healing art have at first been rejected by those whose duty it was to 
enquire, test and then report. As we have seen, investigation was 
taken over by laymen and wealthy amateurs, who were well ac- 
quainted with the limitations and superstitions of eighteenth-century 
medicine, but who, having nothing to lose, prosecuted their enquiries 
with increasing zeal. However, their sad lack of any scientific 
training rendered the interpretation of their results, as they expressed 
them in print, mainly erroneous and misleading. These pioneers 
were joined by others, many of whom were actually medical men 
who, unlike the majority of their colleagues, were not frightened of 
every new discovery and did not believe that the truths of medicine 
had been once and for all enthroned in the writings of Hippocrates, 
Galen and the early physicians. The phenomena of animal 
magnetism were so old, so startling and so unbelievable, that we 
can hardly blame these early workers for the views they held, 
especially as even today hypnotic phenomena are still the subject 
of heated and prolonged controversy. Although a little was known 
about the effects of “ the imagination ” on body and mind, the 
term was as little understood by the general public as the word 
“nerves ” is today, and to tell a patient that his malady was due to 
“imagination ” was just as irritating in those days as it is to be told 
today that the complaint for which relief is sought is “ just nerves ”. 

As we saw, this situation led to delay in the recognition of the 
prime factor of suggestion in the mesmeric state, although Bailly’s 
classic report stressed this very point in forceful terms. ‘The reason 
for its unpopularity was clearly due to the conviction that what was 
at the basis of animal magnetism was the fluid, and the theory of 
that mysterious effluence which dominated the entire field has 
remained with us until the present time and may, in a revised form, 
still have a part to play in future developments. With the effluence 
came the occult element, and with the occult, the paranormal 
phenomena which could not be “explained ” without recourse to 
some such conception, muddled and misunderstood as it was. With 
the rise of Spiritualism and the mingling of magnetic theories with 
those of the new cult, the paranormal became to many firmly 
established and the somnambules of the past became the spirit 
mediums of the present and the allegedly paranormal phenomena 
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of mesmerism became the subject for enquiry in the séance room and 
the laboratory. 

Thus it is that, in dealing with the paranormal as seen in 
mesmerism, we are not dealing with isolated phenomena confined 
to a single age or class, but with an orderly series of unusual events 
that can be traced as occurring long before mesmerism had been 
heard of and continuing long after Mesmer and his disciples had 
been forgotten. Eyeless-vision, for example, if it occurs at all, was 
more or less the same in the houses of Petetin’s cataleptic patients in 
the first years of the nineteenth century as it was in the laboratories of 
the USSR in 1964 ; and Alexis Didier’s reported successes in tracing 
criminals is the same kind of phenomenon to be seen in G. Croiset’s 
alleged successes in the Netherlands of today. Thus the view that 
the early magnetizers were all deceived by adroit tricksters and that 
their testimony is quite worthless is the same view as that held by 
many modern people that all the spiritualistic mediums are frauds 
and the testimony in favour of paranormal phenomena occurring 
through them is also almost without value. The trouble with this 
view is that it is mainly held by persons who have never investigated 
the question and therefore know very little about the matter and, 
moreover, have no wish to learn, for reasons which I do not wish to 
discuss. 

Our task, therefore, is not so formidable as would at first sight 
appear. For my own part, I think that if what we are accustomed 
to call “ paranormal’ phenomena occur at all, then there is as 
valid a reason for supposing that they occurred in the mesmeric 
trance as there is for supposing that they occur today in the medium- 
istic trance and have occurred at other times throughout the long 
history of the human family. To maintain that such phenomena 
never take place is an opinion which seems to me unsupported by 
adequate evidence and I rather doubt that it can be plausibly 
upheld. 

If therefore the paranormal is a fact in nature, then the history 
of animal magnetism in France should be of great interest to those 
who hold this opinion. On the other hand, it will be of no interest 
at all to those modern hypnotists who have never believed in the 
existence of paranormal faculties, either in the normal or hypnotic 
states, and have never seen any trace of it in their own subjects, 
although were they to do so I should myself be very suspicious about 
the accuracy of the reports they submitted. Indeed, the stories 
of the paranormal as seen in the modern consulting rooms of the 
psycho-analysts would merely strengthen my opinion in this respect, 
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since I consider these anecdotes almost as worthless as the tales told 
by men like Pigeaire and Charpignon whose stories have been 
related in the preceding pages. There we saw the development of 
animal magnetism in France and the records of the most astonishing 
paranormal phenomena recorded by physicians and others of solid 
reputation. We saw various official investigations being carried 
out and the follies and inaccuracies of many of the observers derided 
and exposed. We saw the remarkable clairvoyance of the Didier 
brothers, followed by the rise of interest in mental suggestion stimu- 
lated by Léonie, and then the gradual transition from mesmerism 
to hypnotism together with the fading away of the paranormal 
phenomena and the stress laid upon hypnotism in its therapeutic 
aspect. 

What conclusions therefore can be drawn from the account here 
given of the paranormal as seen in animal magnetism in the nine- 
teenth century? These must, as I see it, depend on the attitude of 
mind adopted by the reader. To him who has no belief in the para- 
normal the answer is obvious. As in his view the paranormal does not 
occur, then all the records both past and present are worthless as evi- 
dence, and the phenomena recorded must be attributed to normal, 
although perhaps sometimes to unknown causes. I have considerable 
sympathy with this point of view, while at the same time harbouring 
grave doubts that it can be maintained if opposed by informed 
criticism. On the other hand, those who are fully convinced by 
the evidence for the paranormal will see nothing to hinder their 
acceptance of these faculties as appearing among some of the 
somnambules, just as they appear today among modern mediums. 
For this view I think that there is much to be said, although it is 
not one that, at the time of writing, I hold myself, since it seems to 
me that another view is possible, although it is one which would not 
appeal to the numerous persons who do not like to be in a position 
of not making up their minds and thus hold fast to what they 
imagine is ‘ the truth ”’. 

Now, if the history of animal magnetism in France shows any- 
thing, it shows the same almost inextricable mixture of fraud, 
careless reporting, gross credulity, malobservation, and negligence 
in eliminating sources of error, which have bedevilled the study of 
the paranormal since ancient times. Gan a speck of gold be dis- 
covered amongst so much dross? Is it really possible that all the 
phenomena occurring with, for example, Alexis Didier were due 
to those causes and those causes alone? Apart altogether from his 
experiments in eyeless-vision, the records of Didier’s travelling 
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clairvoyance must be regarded, in some cases at least, as very 
striking. Or take the case of Léonie. Are the tests at Le Havre to 
be put aside because it is possible that the whole affair might have 
been arranged by Gibert and Janet for the purpose of deceiving the 
English visitors and impressing Richet? Knowing what we do of 
Janet and Richet, I find this very difficult to believe, but it, or some- 
thing like it, is of course possible. But, it may be asked, why is it 
that mental suggestion of the type so often described in the late nine- 
teenth century in France is now so rarely encountered ? ‘There does 
not seem to me to be any satisfactory answer to this question, any 
more than a reason can be given for the almost total disappearance 
of the physical phenomena today among European mediums. It 
may, perhaps, be said that mental suggestion and thought-trans- 
ference are being observed in some psychoanalytic consulting rooms, 
but since these patients are not hypnotized these phenomena, if they 
occur, cannot be discussed here. The disappearance of the physical 
phenomena seems much more puzzling, since it can hardly be said 
that the credulity of 1967 is far less than in 1874, when such mediums 
were flourishing exceedingly. Many persons, however, suppose 
that all these phenomena can be dismissed and that those said to 
have occurred, for example, in the presence of D. D. Home, were 
all due to normal causes of the same kind as those which, to them, 
explain the effects shown by the Didier brothers, by Léonie and the 
rest. 

Before closing, however, one further point should be stressed. 
Although the whole of the literature relating to animal magnetism in 
France during the nineteenth century has naturally not been read, 
I think that the four hundred sources that have been noticed give a 
fairly representative picture of the period. In this general survey 
the reader cannot fail to have observed that there are on record no 
examples of carefully controlled and properly reported experiments. 
Not one. Even the experiments of the various Commissions are not 
reported in a way that is acceptable to modern standards ; and 
nearly all the evidence presented is anecdotal and much of it is 
recorded by medical men, whose credulity is proverbial. 

Even if we take, say, three of perhaps the better cases, the evi- 
dence, although not immediately to be thrust aside, is not sufficient 
to compel conviction. For example, in the case (pp. 183 ff.) of Mr. 
C. H. Townshend who visited Alexis Didier in Paris in 1851, it seems 
almost certain that he had never met him before. It will be re- 
membered that Townshend asked Alexis to visit his house in Lau- 
sanne for a clairvoyant description and Alexis gave him a detailed 
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account of the house, describing the pictures on the walls and 
mentioning a special picture on a piece of curved marble. Simi- 
larly, Alexis then gave an account of Townshend’s London house 
with accurate descriptions of its position and some of its contents. 

It might, perhaps, be a plausible assumption that Marcillet had 
heard about Townshend’s house in London and had told Alexis 
about it, but it is very difficult to account for the accurate descrip- 
tion of the house at Lausanne, unless it be supposed that either 
Alexis or Marcillet had obtained information about it in advance, 
knowing that Townshend, being passionately interested in mesmer- 
ism, would be sure to visit Alexis at some time or other and when he 
turned up in Paris with a letter from Elliotson to Marcillet, he had 
been recognized. 

Again, in the case of Colonel Gurwood (186 pp.) it would not be 
easy to understand how Alexis had become normally acquainted 
with all the facts regarding Gurwood’s adventures at the siege of 
Cuidad Rodrigo, since I have consulted a number of histories of 
the war and in none are these details printed. This case certainly 
appears, at first sight, to suggest that Alexis was at times able to 
acquire information paranormally and there seems little doubt that 
Gurwood was entirely convinced by the demonstration, 

In the Lyon case, in which Adolphe Didier played a prominent 
part, the evidence is not nearly so cogent. Here, it will be re- 
collected (201 pp.) Adolphe was at Lyon to help Lafontaine out and 
on his arrival gave a press conference at which he gave a detailed 
description of two houses which was said to be accurate in regard 
to a number of minor details. It is certainly difficult to believe 
that this incident was not evidence for Adolphe’s paranormal 
faculties, unless we assume that Lafontaine had arranged the whole 
affair with the reporter beforehand for purposes of publicity, an 
explanation that does not seem to me to be so very unlikely, knowing 
what we do of Lafontaine. 

Another case which is certainly suggestive is that of Léonie 
(264 pp.). It can, I suppose, be argued that the case was built up 
by Janet and Gibert as a kind of mystification which would success- 
fully hoax the English visitors, or perhaps that Gibert himself was 
alone responsible and planned to deceive Janet as well as the others. 
This does not seem to me to be very likely but it must be remembered 
that a man of the standing of Delboeuf was apparently not entirely 
convinced of the results of mental suggestion even after the Léonie 
experiments. It would be interesting to know precisely what it was 
that failed to convince him since he knew Myers well and probably 
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discussed the subject with him. It is possible that among Delboeuf’s 
voluminous writings the affair was dealt with in detail but at the 
time of writing I have not discovered any reference to it. 

Thus it would seem that an attitude of suspended judgment 
both as regards the past and the present is perhaps the most judicial, 
although many will find it impossible. If future enquiry, after long 
and patient work, confirris the existence of such faculties as the 
various forms of what we call extra-sensory perception, then the 
possibility that many of the somnambules por 2ssed such powers to 
a limited degree would be rendered more probable, just as if modern 
technical devices made the existence of physical phenomena certain 
today, then less doubt would be felt by many about the reality of 
the manifestations reported in the presenc- of Home and Palladino. 
Time alone will show, but whatever the outcome, the history of 
animal magnetism in France in the nineteenth century will remain 
one of the most interesting and suggestive periods in the story of 
man’s relation to occultism in general and the special relation it may 
bear to certain abnormal psychological states. 
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